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Art.  I Diary  illustrative  of  the  times  of  George  the  Fourth,  inter¬ 
spersed  with,  original  Letters  from  the  late  Qtieen  Caroline, 
and  from  various  other  distinguished  Persons.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Colburn.  London :  1838. 

rf^iiE  appearance  of  this  silly,  dull,  and  disgraceful  publication 
both  calls  for  some  remarks  adapted  to  the  offence  itself,  and 
affords  an  opportunity  of  entering  upon  the  important  subjects  of 
the  Abuses  of  the  Press,  and  the  Characters  of  the  Individuals 
of  whom  the  book  treats. 

Various  circumstances  have  concurred  to  make  the  restraints 
upon  publicity  far  less  effectual  of  late  years  than  they  ever  were 
before  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  greater  liberty  enjoyed  from  the 
diminished  risk  of  legal  proceedings,  has  been  the  increased  license 
assumed  by  all  who  cater  for  the  bad  feelings,  and  bad  taste  of  the 
public,  in  providing  for  its  gratification,  and  swelling  their  own 
gains.  Among  the  chief  of  these  circumstances  must,  no  doubt, 
be  reckoned  the  rapid  progress  of  free  opinions,  the  conviction 
of  the  press’s  importance  as  an  engine  of  public  instruction, 
and  a  vehicle,  above  all,  of  political  discussion ;  the  aversion  felt  by 
all  friends  of  liberty  to  impose  any  fetters  upon  this  important 
agent  of  good,  and  the  disposition  thus  produced  to  pass  over  its 
errors,  and  pardon  its  abuse  in  consideration  of  its  eminent  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  vast  nn.jority  of  instances.  It  thus  became  one  of 
the  great  distinctions  between  the  parties  which  divide  political 
men  both  in  England  and  other  countries,  that  the  friends  of 
arbitrary  government  were  jealous  of  the  press’s  licentiousness, 
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and  always  prone  to  enforce  the  law  against  it ;  while  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  liberal  opinions  scarcely  ever  could  be  persua^K-d  that  a 
case  was  made  out  which  justified  prosecution.  It  is  true,  that 
until  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  friends  of  the  press,  how¬ 
ever  hostile  to  proceedings  against  libellers,  always  restricted  this 
disinclination  to  cases  of  public  or  political  writings,  and  avowed 
themselves  the  enemies  of  all  private  slander  and  personal  abuse; — 
holding  the  protection  of  that  offence  to  be  altogether  unnecessary 
to  public  liberty,  and  the  commission  of  it  to  be  pernicious,  and 
not  beneficial  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  the  true  acceptation 
of  the  term.  But  the  line  which  separates  attacks  upon  private  and 
personal  failings  from  the  discussion  of  public  conduct,  like  that 
which  parts  the  consideration  of  measures  from  the  judgment  to 
be  pronounced  upon  men,  the  authors  of  those  measures,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  trace  or  to  observe ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  almost  at  all  times  considerable  latitude  has  been  allowed  of 
mingling  comments  on  private  with  remarks  upon  public  conduct ; 
so  that,  generally  speaking,  they  who  were  the  most  adverse  to 
state  prosecutions  were  also  the  most  patient  of  personal  attacks, 
and  the  least  disposed  to  seek  protection  from  the  law  against 
even  very  unmeasured  abuse  of  their  private  demeanour.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  such  distinctions  between  the  two 
parties,  and  such  repugnance  in  both  to  proceedings  against  libels 
of  any  kind,  became  more  marked  as  the  diffusion  of  liberal  opi¬ 
nions  became  more  general,  and  that  progress  more  rapid.  But  it 
is  fit  that  we  consider  the  effects  of  this  improvement,  as  it  mate¬ 
rially  affected  the  conduct  even  of  the  party  most  opposed  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press.  They  followed  their  more  liberal  adver¬ 
saries,  though  at  a  distance  which  was  increasing  and  not  lessening. 
State  prosecutions  became  daily  more  rare,  and  it  seems  difficult 
to  believe  that  we  live  in  the  same  country  and  under  the  same 
law,  when  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  kind  of  publications  prose¬ 
cuted  as  libels,  not  merely  fifty,  but  live-and-twenty  years  ago  ; 
and  see  the  sedition  and  the  scurrility  now  daily  printed  without  the 
least  effort  to  check  either  by  judicial  proceedings.  Who  can  think 
that  he  lives  in  the  same  community  which  expressed  no  kind  of 
surprise  or  reprobation,  when  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  filed,  all  at  once, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  ex  officio  informations,  chiefly  for  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  members  of  the  Royal 
family ;  and  when  the  same  law  officer  of  the  Crown  some  years 
later,  put  the  editor  of  the  most  moderate  and  most  respectable 
paper  of  the  day,  upon  his  trial,  for  remarking  that  the  successor 
of  George  the  Third  would  have  a  glorious  task  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  from  the  contrast  which  his  reign  might  afford  to  that 
of  his  royal  predecessor  ?  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  there  is 
no  one  newspaper  or  other  publication  now,  in  the  whole  United 
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Kinpfdom,  winch  ever  mentions  the  conduct  of  any  one  member  of 
the  Royal  family  with  disapprobation  half  so  gentle  as  in  1809  ex¬ 
posed  the  late  Mr  Perry  to  a  very  imminent  risk  of  being  con¬ 
victed  and  punished ;  while  there  are  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country  almost  daily  attacks  made  upon  all  princes,  all  magis¬ 
trates,  and  all  others  in  high  stations,  which,  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  would  inevitably  have  consigned  their  authors  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  two  years,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fine. 

With  this  more  general  cause,  others  of  an  accidental  nature 
combined,  about  the  same  time,  to  increase  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  by  interposing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  prosecutions.  Of 
these  accidental  circumstances,  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  Yoik, 
which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public  attention  in  1809, 
and  drew  it  away  from  matters  of  far  greater  moment,  was  the 
most  remarkable.  It  may  with  perfect  safety  be  affirmed,  that 
the  result  of  this  singular  investigation  proved,  after  time  had  been 
allowed  for  calm  reflection,  far  less  injurious  to  the  exalted  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  it  chiefly  concerned,  than  to  the  system  of  which  he 
and  his  defenders  were  the  strenuous  advocates  ;  and  indeed,  that 
when  the  season  for  pronouncing  a  cool  judgment  had  arrived, 
others  were  found  to  have  sustained,  in  the  course  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  much  more  damage,  than  the  person  against  whom  they  were 
pointed.  There  was  left,  however,  a  general  impression  exceeding¬ 
ly  unfavourable  to  the  Royal  family;  not  merely  as  to  their  habits 
of  life,  but  as  to  their  jealousies  and  intrigues  against  one  another; 
and  the  disgraceful  scenes,  soon  afterwards  disclosed  in  some  legal 
proceedings  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Y ork’s  case,  tended  greatly 
to  increase  that  impression,  by  showing  one  of  his  brothers  mixed 
up  in  the  combination  that  had  been  formed  to  accomplish  his 
ruin.  As  for  the  Duke  himself,  indeed,  his  love  affairs  were  not 
to  be  justified ;  yet  from  all  the  charges  of  corruption  he  was 
completely  cleared ;  nor  could  any  one  living  believe  him  guilty 
of  more  connivance  at  the  jobs  of  those  about  him,  than  might 
well  be  ascribed  to  the  careless  habits  of  an  extremely  good- 
natured  man,  of  less  than  the  ordinary  measure  of  acuteness  and 
sagacity.  Against  this  was  willingly  set  by  his  friends,  and 
readily  admitted  by  the  world  at  large,  the  admirable  dispositions  of 
that  Prince, — his  kindness  of  temper,  his  affection  for  his  friends, 
his  regard  for  his  word  generally,  the  undeviating  integrity  of  his 
dealings  in  private  life,  his  entire  want  of  all  pride,  and  singular 
exemption  from  the  common  failings  of  princes  in  the  intercourse 
of  society  ;  even  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  opinions  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  believed  to  be  erroneous,  but  which  he,  be¬ 
cause  conscientiously  imbued  with  them,  treated  as  of  religious 
obligation.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  there  seldom  has  lived  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  his  e.xaUed  station,  who  possessed  more  of  the  general 
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esteem,  who  had  more  personal  friends,  and  whose  friends  loved 
him  better ;  while  even  his  political  adversaries  gave  him  credit 
for  the  honesty  of  his  prejudiees,  willingly  overlooking  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  with  which  he  clung  to  them. 

Blit  although  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  York  did  not  suffer 
materially  in  the  estimation  of  the  circles  to  which  he  belonged, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  with  the  community  at  large,  and 
especially  the  middle  and  lower  chisses,  his  morals  were  regarded 
as  of  a  libertine  cast,  in  consequence  of  the  disclosures  made  re¬ 
specting  his  illicit  amours  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  these  things 
not  being  denied  by  his  defenders,  and  of  his  reputation  with  the 
upper  classes  suffering  nothing  in  consequence,  plainly  indicated 
that  a  lax  morality  prevailed  at  Court,  as  well  as  that  the  Royal 
Family  shared  in  this  stain.  The  consequence  was,  that  both 
the  Aristocracy  at  large,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  Family, 
became  objects  of  distrust  or  aversion  with  a  large  body  of  the 
people;  who  had  till  then  never  distinctly  perceived  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  of  society  lived  under  different  dispensations  of  the 
moral  law.  1  he  freedom  with  which  the  press  commented  upon 
these  things  became  impossible  to  check ;  no  prosecution  could 
be  instituted  against  any  libellers,  however  violent ;  no  jury  could 
be  expected  to  convict,  how  indecent  soever  might  be  the  license 
of  abuse  assumed ;  and  all  the  pending  informations  and  indict¬ 
ments  were  at  once  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Not  only  attacks 
upon  the  Royal  Family  were  published  without  any  reserve  or 
decorum,  but  libels  upon  all  other  public  men  were  circulated 
MUth  equal  freedom;  and  unmeasured  invectives  against  all  the 
institutions  of  the  l^tate  were,  in  like  manner,  ventilated  through 
all  the  channels  of  publication  without  restraint;  because,  M’hen 
there  was  no  possibility  of  prosecuting  the  libels  upon  the  Royal 
Family,  it  became  impossible  to  prosecute  other  liliels,  without 
appearing  to  admit  the  innocence  of  the  former  class  of  writings. 
Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  juries  would  have 
been  as  unwilling  to  convict  the  one  class  of  libellers  as  the  other  ; 
because  the  singling  out  a  few  publications  for  prosecution,  when 
so  many  were  suffered  to  pass  unheeded,  would  have  appeared 
contrary  to  all  honesty  of  purpose,  and  would  have  set  the  minds 
of  men  against  the  proceeding.  Accordingly,  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  attempts  made, — as  when  libels  respecting  military 
punishments  were  jirosecuted, — the  influence  of  the  Crown  and 
the  authority  of  the  Bench  failed  in  some  remarkable  instances 
to  obtain  convictions. 

The  restoration  of  peace  brought  alongst  with  it  for  some  time, 
if  not  a  suspension  of  political  strife,  at  least  a  mitigation  of  its 
rancour;  and  the  press  ceasing  to  exhibit  any  great  activity  or 
animosity,  was  itself  left  at  rest.  There  ensued  some  years  of 
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great  distress,  and  the  symptoms  of  disaffection  which  appeared 
ill  its  train  were  laid  hold  of  as  the  pretext  for  suspending  the 
Constitution.  While  the  power  of  Arbitrary  Imprisonment  was 
vested  in  the  Government,  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  writers, 
like  all  other  persons,  were  controlled  by  the  fear  of  being  ar¬ 
rested  and  confined  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  without 
any  trial  or  even  any  charge.  But  before  the  end  of  George 
Ili.’s  reign,  the  Constitution  had  been  restored;  and  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  his  son,  who  from  Regent  became  King,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  circumstance  accidental  in  some  degree,  produced 
ell'ects  as  remarkable  upon  the  freedom  of  public  discussion  as 
the  Duke  of  York’s  case  had  done  ten  years  before.  But  from 
its  own  nature,  from  the  unusual  interest  which  it  excited,  and 
from  its  influence  upon  the  aspect  of  political  affairs  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  press,  both 
at  the  time  and  in  its  more  remote  consequences,  we  are  called 
upon  to  trace  to  its  origin  the  event  to  which  we  have  now 
only  very  generally  alluded  as  connected  with  the  Regent’s  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  Crown. 

George  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  educated  after  the  manner 
of  all  princes  whose  school  is  the  palace  of  their  ancestors,  whose 
teacher  is  boundless  prosperity,  whose  earliest  and  most  che¬ 
rished  associate  is  unrestrained  self-indulgence,  and  who  neither 
among  their  companions  form  the  acquaintance  of  any  equal, 
nor  in  the  discipline  of  the  seminary  ever  taste  of  control.  The 
regal  system  of  tuition  is  indeed  curiously  suited  to  its  purpose 
of  fashioning  men’s  minds  to  the  task  of  governing  their  fellow- 
creatures — of  training  up  a  naturally  erring  and  sinful  creature 
to  occupy  the  most  arduous  of  all  human  stations,  the  one  most  re¬ 
quiring  habits  of  self-command,  and  for  duly  filling  W'hich,  all  the 
instruction  that  man  can  receive,  and  all  the  virtue  his  nature  is 
capable  of  practising,  would  form  a  very  inadequate  qualification. 
This  system  had,  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  produced  its  natu¬ 
ral  effects  in  an  unusually  ample  measure.  He  seemed,  in¬ 
deed,  to  come  forth  from  the  School  a  finished  specimen  of  its 
capabilities  and  its  powers ;  as  if  to  show  how  much  havoc  can 
be  made  in  a  character  originally  deficient  in  none  of  the  good 
and  few  of  the  great  qualities,  with  which  it  may  be  supposed 
that  men  are  born.  Naturally  of  a  temper  by  no  means  sour  or 
revengeful,  he  had  become  selfish  to  a  degree  so  extravagant,  that 
he  seemed  to  act  upon  the  practical  coirviction,  that  all  mankind 
were  born  for  his  exclusive  use ;  and  hence  he  became  irritable 
on  the  least  incident  that  thwarted  his  wishes ;  nay  seemed  to 
consider  himself  injured,  and  thus  entitled  to  gratify  his  reserrt- 
ment,  as  often  as  any  one,  even  from  a  due  regard  to  his  own 
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duty  or  his  own  character,  acted  in  a  way  to  disappoint  his  ex¬ 
pectations  or  ruffle  his  repose.  His  natural  abilities,  too,  w’ere 
far  above  mediocrity  :  he  was  quick,  lively,  gifted  with  a  retentive 
memory,  and  even  with  a  ready  wit — endowed  with  an  exquisite 
ear  for  music,  and  a  justness  of  eye,  that  fitted  Inm  to  attain  re¬ 
fined  taste  in  the  arts — possessed,  too,  of  a  nice  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  which  made  his  relish  for  liumour  sufficiently  acute, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  the  powers  of  an  accomplished  mimic. 
The  graces  of  his  person  and  his  manners  need  not  be  noted,  for 
neither  are  valuable  but  as  the  adjunct  of  higher  qualities;  and 
the  latter,  graceful  manners,  are  hardly  to  be  avoided  by  one  oc¬ 
cupying  all  his  life  that  first  station  which  removes  constraint, 
and  makes  the  movements  of  the  prince  as  naturally  graceful  as 
those  of  the  infant  or  the  child  too  young  to  feel  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Hut  of  what  avail  are  all  natural  endowments  without 
cultivation  ?  They  can  yield  no  more  fruit  than  a  seed  or  a  graft 
cast  out  upon  a  marble  Hour ;  and  cultivation,  whicb  implies  labour, 
discipline,  self-control,  submission  to  others,  never  can  be  applied 
to  the  Uoyal  State.  They  who  believe  that  they  are  exempt 
from  the  toils,  and  hardly  liable  to  the  casualties  of  other  mor¬ 
tals — all  whose  associates,  and  most  of  whose  instructors,  set  them¬ 
selves  about  confirming  this  faith — are  little  likely  to  waste  the 
midirght  oil  in  any  contemplations  but  those  of  the  debauchee; 
and  those  who  can  hardly  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  common  fate  of  humanity,  are  pretty  certain  to 
own  no  inferior  control.  ‘Quoi  done’ (exclaimed  the y-oung  Dauphin 
to  his  right  reverend  preceptor,  when  some  book  mentioned  a  king 
as  having  died) — ‘  Quoi  done  les  Hois  meurcnt-ils  ?’  ‘  Quelque- 
*  fois.  Monseigneur,’  was  the  cautious  and  courtly  reply.  That 
this  prince  shnuld  afterwards  grow,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
into  Louis  XV.,  and  that  his  infant  aptitude  for  the  habits  of 
royalty  thus  trained,  should  expand  into  the  maturity  of  self-indul¬ 
gence  which  almost  proved  too  great  a  trial  of  French  loyal 
patience,  is  not  matter  of  wonder.  Our  Louis,  notwithstanding 
the  lessons  of  Dean  Jackson,  and  the  fellowship  of  Thurlow  and 
Sheridan,  was  a  man  of  very  uncultivated  mind — ignorant  of  all 
but  the  passages  of  history  which  most  princes  read,  with  some 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  which  he  had  im¬ 
perfectly  learnt  and  scantily  retained,  considerable  musical  skill, 
great  facility  of  modern  tongues,  and  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
rudiments  of  any  science,  natural  or  moral;  unless  the  very  im¬ 
perfect  notions  of  the  structure  of  governments,  picked  up  in  con¬ 
versation  or  studied  in  newspapers,  can  be  reckoned  any  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  universal  blank. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  great  quality  of  all, — the  test  of 
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character, — .firmness,  and  her  sister  truth.  That  the  Prince  was  a 
man  of  firm  mind,  not  even  his  most  unscrupulous  flatterers  ever 
could  summon  up  the  courage  to  pretend.  He  was  much  the 
creature  of  impulses,  and  the  sport  of  feelings  naturally  good 
and  kind  ;  but  had  become  wholly  selfish  through  unlimited  in¬ 
dulgence.  Those  who  knew  him  well  were  wont  to  say  that 
his  was  a  woman’s  character,  when  they  observed  how  little  self- 
command  he  had,  and  how  easily  he  gave  way  to  petty  senti¬ 
ments.  Nor  was  the  remark  more  gallant  towards  the  sex  than 
it  was  respectful  towards  the  Prince ;  inasmuch  as  the  character 
of  a  woman  transferred  to  the  other  sex  implies  the  want  of 
those  qualities  w-hich  constitute  manly  virtue,  without  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  charms  by  which  female  weaknesses  are  redeemed ; 
independently  of  the  fact  that  those  weaker  parts  are  less  pre¬ 
judicial  in  the  woman,  because  they  are  more  in  harmony  with 
the  whole.  That  they  who  draw  the  breath  of  life  in  a  Court, 
and  pass  all  their  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  lies,  should  have 
any  very  sacred  regard  for  truth  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
I'hey  experience  such  falsehood  in  all  who  surround  them,  that 
deception,  at  least  suppression  of  the  truth,  almost  seems  neces¬ 
sary  for  self-defence;  and  accordingly,  if  their  speech  be  not 
framed  upon  the  theory  of  the  French  Cardinal,  that  language 
was  given  to  man  for  the  better  concealment  of  his  thoughts, 
they  at  least  seem  to  regard  in  what  they  say,  not  its  resemblance 
to  the  fact  in  question,  but  rather  its  subserviency  to  the  purpose 
in  view. 

The  course  of  private  conduct  which  one  in  such  a  station,— of 
such  habits,  and  of  suchadisposition, — mightnaturally  be  expected 
to  run,  was  that  of  the  Prince  from  his  early  youth  upwards ;  and 
when  he  entered  upon  public  life,  he  was  found  to  have  exhausted 
the  resources  of  a  career  of  pleasure ;  to  have  gained  followers 
without  making  friends ;  to  have  acquired  much  envy  and  some 
admiration  among  the  unthinking  multitude  of  polished  society; 
but  not  to  command,  in  any  quarter,  either  respect  or  esteem. 
The  line  of  political  conduct  which  he  should  pursue  was  chalked 
out  by  the  relative  position  in  which  he  stood  to  his  father,  and 
still  more  by  that  monarch’s  character,  in  almost  all  respects  the 
reverse  of  his  own.  Of  a  narrow  understanding,  which  no  cul¬ 
ture  had  enlarged ;  of  an  obstinate  disposition,  which  no  educa¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  could  have  humanized ;  of  strong  feelings  in  ordi¬ 
nary  things,  and  a  resolute  attachment  to  all  his  own  opinions 
and  predilections,  George  HI.  possessed  much  of  the  firmness 
of  purpose  which,  being  exhibited  by  men  of  contracted  mind  with¬ 
out  any  discrimination,  and  as  pertinaciously  when  they  are  in  the 
wrong  as  when  they  are  in  the  right,  lends  to  their  characters  an 
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appearance  of  inflexible  consistency,  which  is  often  mistaken  for 
greatness  of  mind,  and  not  seldom  received  as  a  substitute  for 
honesty.  In  all  that  related  to  his  kingly  office  he  was  the  slave 
of  as  deep  rooted  a  selfishness  as  his  son  ;  and  no  feeling  of  a 
kindly  nature  ever  was  suffered  to  cross  his  mind,  whenever  his 
power  was  concerned,  either  in  its  maintenance,  or  in  the  manner 
of  exercising  it.  In  other  respects,  he  was  a  man  of  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  few  princes  have  been  more  exemplary  in  their  domestic 
habits,  or  in  the  offices  of  private  friendship.  Hut  the  instant  that 
his  prerogative  was  concerned,  or  his  bigotry  interfered  with,  or 
his  will  thwarted,  the  most  unbending  pride,  the  most  bitter  ani¬ 
mosity,  the  most  calculating  coldness  of  heart,  the  most  unfor¬ 
giving  resentment,  took  possession  of  his  whole  breast  and  sway¬ 
ed  it  by  turns.  The  habits  of  friendship,  the  ties  of  blood,  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  the  rules  of  honesty  were  alike  forgotten  ; 
and  the  fury  of  the  tyrant,  with  the  resources  of  a  cunning  which 
mental  alienation  is  supposed  to  whet,  were  ready  to  circumvent 
or  to  destroy  all  who  interposed  an  obstacle  to  the  fierceness  of 
unbridled  desire.  Ilis  conduct  throughout  the  American  Avar, 
and  towards  the  Irish  people,  has  often  been  cited  as  illustrative 
of  the  dark  side  of  his  public  character ;  and  his  treatment  of 
the  Prince,  whom  he  hated  with  a  hatred  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  supposition  of  a  sound  mind,  might  seem  to  illustrate 
the  shadier  part  of  his  personal  disposition  ;  but  it  was  in  truth 
only  another  part  of  his  public,  his  professional  conduct ;  for  he 
had  no  better  reason  for  this  implacable  aversion  than  the  jea¬ 
lousy  which  men  have  of  their  successors,  and  the  consciousness 
that  the  Prince,  Avho  must  succeed  him  was  unlike  him,  and,  be¬ 
ing  disliked  by  him,  must,  during  their  joint  lives,  be  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  adversaries  he  most  of  all  detested. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  Whig  party,  being  the  enemies  of 
George  III.,  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  his  son,  and  became  his 
natural  allies.  In  the  scramble  for  power  they  highly  valued 
such  an  auxiliary,  and  many  of  them  were  received  also  into  the 
personal  favour  of  this  illustrious  political  recruit.  But  state 
afl'airs  were  only  taken  as  a  stimulant,  to  rouse  the  dormant  appe¬ 
tite,  when  more  vulgar  excitement  had  fatigued  the  jaded  sense  ; 
and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  name  the  single  occasion 
on  which  any  part  was  taken  by  him  whom  the  Whigs  h  eld 
out  as  the  most  exalted  member  of  their  body,  from  the  end  of 
the  American  war  until  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  France. 
An  event  then  occurred  which  brought  his  Royal  Highness  upon 
the  stage,  but  not  as  a  friend  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  came 
forward  to  disclaim  them — to  avoAv  that  his  sentiments  difl’ered 
widely  from  theirs — and  to  declare  that  upon  the  great  question 
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which  divided  the  world,  he  took  part  with  the  enemies  of  liberty  j 

and  of  reform.  The  French  Revolution  had  alarmed  him  in 
common  with  most  of  his  order ;  he  quitted  the  party  for  many  i 

years  ;  he  gave  the  only  support  he  had  to  give,  his  vote,  to  their  ' 

adversaries.  The  rest  of  his  political  history  is  soon  told.  "When 
the  alarm  had  subsided,  he  gradually  came  back  to  the  Opposition 
party,  and  acted  with  them  until  his  father’s  illness  called  him  to 
the  Regency,  when  he  shamefully  abandoned  them,  flung  him¬ 
self  into  the  hands  of  their  antagonists,  and  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  days  their  enemy,  with  a  relentless  bitterness,  a  rancorous 
malignity,  which  betokened  the  spite  of  his  nature,  and  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  injured  and  betrayed  those  whom,  there¬ 
fore,  he  never  could  forgive.  It  was  indeed  the  singular  and 
unenviable  fate  of  this  Prince,  that  he  who  at  various  times  had 
more  ‘  troops  of  friends’  to  surround  him  than  any  man  of  any 
age,  changed  them  so  often,  and  treated  them  so  ill,  as  to  survive, 
during  a  short  part  of  his  life,  every  one  of  his  attachments,  and 
to  flinl  himself  before  its  close  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  or  of 
mere  strangers,  the  accidental  ctmnexions  of  yesterday. 

After  running  the  course  of  dissipation,  uninterrupted  by  any 
more  rational  or  worthy  pursuit, — prematurely  exhausting  the  re¬ 
sources  of  indulgence,  both  animal  and  mental,  and  becoming  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  further  gratification  unless  the  wish  of  the 
ancient  tyrant  could  be  gratified  by  the  invention  of  some  nefw 
pleasure, — it  was  found  that  a  life  of  what  was  called  unbounded 
profusion  could  not  be  passed  without  unlimited  extravagance, 
and  that  such  enormous  sums  had  been  squandered  in  a  few  years 
as  seemed  to  balHe  conjecture  how  the  money  could  have-  been 
spent.  The  Rill  was  of  course  brought  in  to  the  Country,  and 
one  of  the  items  which  swelled  the  total  amount  to  above  half  a 
million,  was  many  hundreds  (we  believe  thousands)  of  pounds  for 
Marechall  powder — a  perfumed  brown  dust  with  which  the  fops 
of  those  days  filled  their  hair,  in  preference  to  using  soap  and 
water,  after  the  manner  of  the  less  courtly  times  that  succeeded 
the  French  Revolution.  The  discontent  which  this  unprincipled 
and  senseless  waste  of  money  occasioned,  had  no  eflfect  in  mend¬ 
ing  the  life  of  its  author;  and  in  a  few  years  after,  a  new  debt 
had  been  incurred  and  the  aid  of  Parliament  was  required  again. 

There  seemed  now  no  chance  but  one  of  extricating  the  Prince 
from  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself,  and 
obtaining  such  an  increased  income  as  might  enable  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  extravagance  without  contracting  new  debts.  That 
chance  was  his  consenting  to  marry  ;  in  order  that  the  event  might 
take  place,  so  pleasing  to  a  people  whom  all  the  vices  and  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  royalty  can  never  wean  from  their  love  of  Princes,  and  the 
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increase  of  the  Royal  Family  be  effected  with  due  regularity  of  pro¬ 
cedure  from  the  Heir- Apparent’s  loins.  But  although  the  entering 
into  the  state  of  matrimony  in  regular  form,  and  with  the  accustom¬ 
ed  publicity,  might  afford  the  desired  facilities  of  a  pecuniary  kind, 
such  a  step  little  suited  the  taste  of  the  illustrious  personage  usually 
termed  ‘  The  hope  of  the  country.’  That  the  restraints  of  wed¬ 
lock  should  be  dreaded  by  one  to  whom  all  restraint  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger,  and  who  could  set  at  nought  whatever  obliga¬ 
tions  of  constancy  that  holy  and  comfortable  estate  imposed,  was 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  If  that  were  all,  he  could  have  no 
kind  of  objection  to  take  as  many  wives  as  the  law  of  the  land 
allowed, — supposing  the  dower  of  each  to  be  a  Bill  upon  the  patient 
good-nature  of  the  English  people,  towards  discharging  some 
mass  of  debt  contracted.  But  there  had  happened  another  event, 
not  quite  suited  to  the  people’s  taste,  although  of  a  matrimonial 
kind,  which  had  been  most  carefully  concealed  for  very  sufficient 
reasons,  and  which  placed  him  in  a  predicament  more  embarrass¬ 
ing  even  than  his  pecuniary  difficulties. 

The  most  excusable  by  far,  indeed  the  most  respectable  of 
all  the  Prince’s  attachments,  had  been  that  which  he  had  early 
formed  for  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  a  woman  of  the  most  amiable  quali¬ 
ties,  and  the  most  exemplary  virtue.  Her  abilities  were  not 
shining,  nor  were  her  personal  charms  dazzling,  nor  was  she 
even  in  the  first  stage  of  youth  ;  but  her  talents  were  of  the 
most  engaging  kind ;  she  had  a  peculiarly  sweet  disposition, 
united  to  sterling  good  sense,  and  was  possessed  of  manners 
singularly  fascinating.  His  passion  for  this  excellent  person 
was  a  redeeming  virtue  of  the  Prince  ;  it  could  only  proceed 
from  a  fund  of  natural  sense  and  good  taste  which,  had  it  but 
been  managed  with  ordinary  prudence  and  care,  would  have  en¬ 
dowed  a  most  distinguished  character  in  private  life ;  and  could 
it  by  any  miracle  have  been  well  managed  in  a  palace,  must  have 
furnished  out  a  ruler  before  whose  lustre  the  fame  of  Titus  and 
the  Antonines  would  grow  pale.  This  passion  was  heightened  by 
the  difficulties  which  its  virtuous  object  interposed  to  its  gratifi¬ 
cation  ;  and  upon  no  other  terms  than  marriage  could  that  be 
obtained.  But  marriage  with  this  admirable  lady  was  forbidden 
by  law!  She  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  sincerely  attached  to  the 
religion  of  her  forefathers,  she  refused  to  purchase  a  crown  by 
conforming  to  any  other ;  and  the  law  declared,  that  whoever 
married  a  Catholic  should  forfeit  all  right  to  the  crown  of 
these  realms,  as  if  he  were  naturally  dead.  This  law,  however, 
was  unknown  to  her,  and,  blinded  by  various  pretences,  she  was 
induced  to  consent  to  a  clandestine  marriage,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  solemnized  between  her  and  the  Prince  beyond  the 
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limits  of  the  English  dominions ;  in  the  silly  belief,  perhaps,  en¬ 
tertained  by  him,  that  he  escaped  the  penalty  to  which  his  reck¬ 
less  conduct  exposed  him,  and,  that  the  forfeiture  of  his  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  crown  was  only  denounced  against  such  a  marriage  if 
contracted  within  the  realm.  The  consent  of  the  Sovereign  was 
another  requisite  of  the  law  to  render  the  marriage  valid  :  that 
consent  had  not  been  obtained ;  and  the  invalidity  of  the  con¬ 
tract  was  supposed  to  save  the  forfeiture.  But  they  who  so  con¬ 
strued  the  plain  provision  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  assumed, 
first,  that  no  forfeiture  could  be  incurred  by  doing  an  act  which 
was  void  in  itself,  whereas  the  law  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  every  other  country,*  abounds  in  cases  of  acts  prohi¬ 
bited  and  made  void,  yet  punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  rights 
of  him  who  contravenes  the  prohibition,  as  much  as  if  they  were 
valid  and  effectual.  The  same  courtly  reasoners  and  fraudulent 
match-makers  of  Carlton  House  next  assumed  that  statutes  so 
solemn  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Act  of  Settlement  could  be 
varied,  and,  indeed,  repealed  in  an  essential  particular,  most 
clearly  within  their  mischief,  by  a  subsequent  law  which  makes 
not  the  least  reference  whatever  to  their  provisions;  while  no  man 
could  doubt  that  to  prevent  even  the  attempt  at  contravening 
those  prohibitions  was  the  object  of  the  acts,  in  order  to  prevent  ail 
risks;  it  being  equally  manifest  that  if  merely  preventing  a  Catholic 
from  being  the  Sovereign’s  consort  had  been  the  only  purpose  of  the 
enactment,  this  could  have  been  most  effectually  accomplished  by 
simply  declaring  the  marriage  void,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  crown 
became  wholly  superfluous.  It  is,  therefore,  very  far  from  being 
clear,  that  this  marriage  was  no  forfeiture  of  the  crown.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  the  Prince  ran  this  risk  only  for  himself,  and  no  one 
has  a  right  to  complain.  Not  so.  The  forfeiture  of  the  crown  was 
his  own  risk  assuredly  ;  but  he  trepanned  Mrs  Fitzherbert  into  a 
sacrifice  of  her  honour  to  gratify  his  passion,  when  he  well  knew 
that  the  ceremony  which  she  was  made  to  believe  a  marriage,  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  mere  empty  form,  of  no  legal  validity  or 
effect  whatever;  unless,  indeed,  that  of  exposing  her  and  all  who 
assisted,  to  the  high  pains  and  penalties  of  a  premunire.  While  he 


•  To  lawyers  this  matter  is  quite  familiar.  In  England,  if  a  tenant  for 
life  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee,  this  forfeits  his  life  estate,  although  the 
attempt  to  enlarge  his  estate  is  altogether  ineffectual,  and  the  feoffee 
takes  nothing  hy  the  grant.  In  Scotland,  if  an  heir  of  entail  fettered  hy 
the  fencing  clauses,  makes  a  conveyance  contrary  to  the  prohibitions,  the 
deed  is  wholly  void,  and  yet  he  forfeits  the  estate,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  ‘  as  if  he  were  naturally  dead.’ 
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pretended  that  he  was  making  her  his  wife,  and  made  her  believe 
she  was  such,  he  was  only  making  her  the  victim  of  his  passions, 
and  the  accomplice  of  his  crimes.  A  few  years  after,  when  those 
passions  had  cooled,  or  were  directed  into  some  new  channel,  the 
rumour  having  got  abroad,  a  question  was  asked  in  Parliament 
respecting  the  alleged  marriage.  His  chosen  political  associates 
were  appealed  to,  and,  being  instructed  by  him,  denied  the  charge 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  Before  such  men  as  Mr  Fox  and 
]Mr  Grey  could  thus  far  commit  their  honour,  they  took  care  to 
be  well  assured  of  the  fact  by  direct  personal  communication  with 
the  Prince  himself.  He  most  solemnly  denied  the  whole  upon 
his  sacred  honour ;  and  his  denial  was,  through  these  most  re¬ 
spectable  channels,  conveyed  to  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
are  giving  here  a  matter  of  history  well  known  at  the  time ; — a 
thousand  times  repeated  since,  and  never  qualified  by  the  parties, 
or  contradicted  on  their  behalf.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this 
passage  of  the  Prince’s  story  made  his  treatment  of  Mrs  Fitzher- 
beit  complete  in  all  its  parts.  After  seducing  her  with  a  false 
and  fictitious  marriage,  he  refused  her  the  poor  gratification  of 
saving  her  reputation,  by  letting  the  world  believe  he  had  really 
made  her  his  wife.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  men  committing 
in  public  a  breach  of  veracity,  and  sacrificing  truth  to  save  the 
reputation  of  their  paramours  ;  nor  is  any  monilist  so  stern  as  to 
visit  with  severe  censure  conduct  like  this.  But  who  was  there 
ever  yet  so  base  as  deliberately  to  pledge  his  honour  to  a  false¬ 
hood,  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  protection,  and  in  order  to 
cover  with  shame  her  whom  his  other  false  pretences  had  deceiv¬ 
ed  into  being  his  paramour  ?  Bad  as  this  is,  worse  remains  to  be 
told.  This  treachery  was  all  for  the  lucre  of  gain ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised,  upon  an  application  to  Parliament  for  money ; 
and  the  falsehood  was  told  to  smooth  the  difficulties  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  vote  in  Committee  of  Supply  ! 

The  influence  of  Mrs  Fitzherbert  gave  place  to  another  connex¬ 
ion,  for  purposes  of  sensual  gratification,  but  she  retained  that  sway 
over  his  mind  which  we  have  described  as  the  brightest  feature  in 
the  Prince’s  character.  Hence  he  spared  no  pains  to  make  her 
believe  that  the  public  denial  of  their  wedlock  was  only  rendered 
necessary  by  his  father’s  prejudices  and  tyrannical  conduct.  She 
well  knew,  that  to  find  an  example  of  fear  greater  than  that 
dread  with  which  he  quailed  at  the  sound  of  his  father’s  voice,  or 
indeed  the  bare  mention  of  his  name,  it  was  necessary  to  go  among 
the  many-coloured  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  Islands ;  and 
hence  she  could  the  more  easily  credit  the  explanation  given  of 
the  disclaimer  so  cruel  to  her  feelings.  In  private,  therefore, 
and  with  her,  he  still  passed  himself  for  her  husband,  and  she 
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learned,  like  other  and  more  real  wives,  to  shut  her  eyes  upon  his 
infidelities,  while  her  empire  over  his  mind  remained  unshaken. 
The  pressure  of  new  difficulties  rendered  a  regular  marriage  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  extrication  ;  but  as  this  must  at  once  and  for  ever  dis¬ 
pel  all  that  remained  of  the  matrimonial  delusion,  he  long  resisted 
the  temptation,  through  fear  of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  and  dread  of 
their  intercourse  coming  to  a  violent  end.  At  length,  the  increas¬ 
ing  pressure  of  his  embarrassments  overweighed  all  other  consi¬ 
derations,  and  he  consented  to  a  marriage,  and  to  give  up  Mrs 
Fitzherbert  for  ever.  The  other  person  with  whom  he  lived  upon 
the  most  intimate  terms,  is  supposed  to  have  interposed  fresh 
obstacles  to  this  scheme ;  but  these  were  overcome  by  an  under¬ 
standing  that  the  new  wife  should  enjoy  only  the  name; — that  sys¬ 
tematic  neglect  and  insult  of  every  kind  heaped  upon  her  should 
attest  how  little  concern  the  heart  had  with  this  honourable  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  how  entirely  the  husband  continued  devoted  to 
the  wedded  wife  of  another.  Every  thing  was  now  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  old  spouse  was  discarded — the 
old  mistress  was  cherished,  fondled,  and  appeased — the  faithful 
Commons  were  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  line  of  heirs 
to  the  crown — the  loyal  people  were  enraptured  at  the  thoughts 
of  new'  princes  and  prineesses — the  King,  while  he  felt  his  throne 
strengthened  by  the  provision  made  for  the  succession,  was  gratified 
with  whatever  lowered  the  person  he  most  hated  and  despised — 
and  the  Prince  himself  was  relieved  of  much  debt,  and  endowed 
with  augmented  resourees.  One  party  alone  was  left  out  of 
the  general  consideration — the  intended  consort  of  this  illustrious 
character,  whose  peculiar  pride  it  was  to  be  called  by  his  flatter¬ 
ers  the  ‘  First  Gentleman  in  Europe.’ 

Caroline  Princess  of  Brunswick  was  the  individual  whom  it 
was  found  convenient  to  make  the  sacrifice  on  this  occasion,  to  an 
arrangement  that  difi’used  so  universal  a  joy  through  this  free, 
moral,  and  reflecting  country.  She  was  niece  of  George  III.,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  Prince’s  nearest  relations.  Nor  has  it 
ever  been  denied,  that  in  her  youth  she  was  a  Princess  of  singular 
accomplishments,  as  well  of  mind  as  of  person.  All  who  had 
seen  her  in  those  days  represented  her  as  lovely ;  nor  did  she,  on 
touching  our  shores,  disappoint  the  expectations  which  those  eye¬ 
witnesses  had  raised.  All  who  had  known  her  in  that  season  of 
youth,  and  before  care  had  become  the  companion  of  her  life,  and 
the  cruelty  of  others  had  preyed  upon  her  feelings  and  sapped  her 
understanding,  described  her  mental  endowments  as  brilliant;  and 
a  judge,  alike  experienced  and  severely  fastidious,  long  after  she 
had  come  amongst  us,  continued  to  paint  her  as  formed  to  be  ‘the 
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‘  life,  grace,  and  ornament  of  polished  society.’*  Her  talents  were 
indeed  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  women,  and  had  her  edu¬ 
cation  not  been  rather  below  the  ordinary  stock  of  Princesses, 
they  would  have  decked  her  in  accomplishments  remarkable 
for  any  station.  Endowed  with  the  greatest  quickness  of  appre¬ 
hension,  with  a  singularly  ready  wit,  and  with  sueh  perseverance 
as  is  rarely  seen  in  the  inmates  of  a  Court,  she  shone  in  conver¬ 
sation,  and  could  have  excelled  in  higher  studies  than  statuary, 
the  only  one  to  which  she  devoted  her  attention.  If  it  be  said 
that  her  buoyant  spirits  were  little  compatible  with  the  etiquette 
of  a  German  court,  and  made  her  attend  less  to  forms  than  the 
decorum  of  our  English  palaces,  under  the  cold  and  still’  reign  of 
George  and  Charlotte,  might  seem  to  require — so  must  it  be  con¬ 
fessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  person  of  the  exalted  station 
to  which  this  great  lady  was  born,  and  the  still  higher  elevation 
of  rank  which  she  afterwards  reached,  ever  showed  such  entire 
freedom  from  all  haughtiness  and  pride,  or  more  habitually  esti¬ 
mated  all  who  approached  her  by  their  intrinsic  merits.  The  first 
duchess  in  the  land,  or  the  humblest  of  its  peasants,  were  alike 
welcome  to  her,  if  their  endowments  and  their  dispositions  claim¬ 
ed  her  regard ;  and  if  by  the  accident  of  birth  she  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  thrown  into  the  fellowship  of  the  one,  she  could  relish  the 
talk,  seek  out  the  meiits,  admire  the  virtues,  and  interest  herself 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  other,  without  ever  feeling  the  difference  of 
their  rank,  even  so  far  as  to  betray  in  her  manner  that  she  was 
honouring  them  by  her  condescension.  Thus,  all  might  well  be 
charmed  with  her  good-nature,  lively  humour,  and  kindly  demea¬ 
nour,  while  no  one  ever  thought  of  praising  her  affability. 

But  Caroline  of  Brunswick  had  far  higher  qualities  than  these ; 
she  put  forward,  in  the  course  of  her  hapless  and  checkered  exist¬ 
ence,  claims  of  a  much  loftier  caste.  She  had  a  delight  in  works 
of  beneficence  that  made  charity  the  very  bond  of  her  existence ; 
nor  were  the  sufferings  of  her  life  unconnected  with  this  amiable 
propensity  of  her  nature.  Her  passionate  fondness  for  children, 
balked  by,  that  separation  from  her  only  offspring  to  which  she  was 
early  doomed,  led  her  into  the  unwise  course  of  adopting  the  infants 
of  others,  which  she  cherished  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.  Her 
courage  was  of  the  highest  order  of  female  bravery,  scorning  all 
perils  in  the  pursuit  of  worthy  objects,  leading  her  certainly 
into  adventures  that  were  chiefly  recommended  by  their  risks, 
but,  like  the  active  courage  of  a  woman,  sufl’ering  occasionally 
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intervals  of  suspension  according  to  the  state’of  the  animal  spirits, 
possibly  influenced  by  the  physical  constitution  of  their  frame, 
although  the  passive  virtue  of  fortitude  never  knew  abatement  or 
eclipse.  There  were  occasions,  indeed,  when  her  two  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  were  both  called  forth  in  unison,  and  her 
brave  nature  ministered  to  her  charity.  While  travelling  in  the 
East,  the  plague  broke  out  among  her  suite.  Unappalled  by  a 
peril  which  has  laid  prostrate  the  stoutest  hearts,  she  entered  the 
Hospital,  and  set  to  others  the  example  of  attending  upon  the 
sick,  regardless  of  even  the  extreme  risk  which  she  ran  by  hang¬ 
ing  over  their  beds  and  touching  their  persons.  Let  it  be  added 
to  this,  that  her  nature  was  absolutely  without  malice  or  revenge ; 
that  she  hardly  knew  the  merit  of  forgiveness  of  injuries,  because 
it  cost  her  nothing ;  and  that  a  harsh  expression,  a  slanderous 
aspersion,  any  indication  of  hatred  or  of  spite  never  broke  from  her, 
even  when  the  resources  of  ingenuity  were  exhausted  in  order  to 
goad  her  feelings,  and  self-defence  almost  made  anger  and  resent¬ 
ment  a  duty. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  have  presented  the  fair  side  of  this 
remarkable  picture, — remarkable  if  the  original  were  found  in  a 
cottage,  but  in  a  palace  little  short  of  miraculous.  If,  however, 
there  be  so  fair  a  side  to  the  portraiture,  shall  it  not  turn  away 
the  wrath  that  other  features  may  possibly  raise  on  reversing  the 
medal  ?  But  that  is  not  the  defence,  nor  even  the  palliation 
which  belongs  to  this  unparalleled  case.  W'as  ever  human  being 
so  treated — above  all,  was  ever  woman,  so  treated  as  this  woman 
had  been — visited  with  severe  censure  if  she  at  some  time  fell  into 
the  snares  at  all  times  laid  for  her  undoing  ?  W'ere  ever  faults, 
made  next  to  unavoidable  by  systematic  persecution  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  down  to  the  most  trifling  from  the  most  grave,  regarded  as 
inexpiable,  or  only  to  be  expiated  by  utter  destruction  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  grossest  and  most  unnatural  of  the  outrages  against  all 
justice,  to  say  nothing  of  charity,  which  despots  and  other  slave¬ 
owners  commit,  that  they  visit  on  their  hapless  victims  the  failings 
which  their  oppressions  burn  as  it  were  into  the  character — that 
they  affect  disgust  and  reprobation  at  what  is  their  own  handiwork 
— and  assume  from  the  vices  they  have  themselv'es  engendered  a 
new  right  to  torment  whom  they  have  degraded.  These  men  can 
never  learn  the  lessons  of  inspired  wisdom,  and  lay  their  account 
with  reaping  as  they  have  sowed.  ‘  Were  a  tyrant,’  it  was  said, 
on  a  late  great  occasion,  ‘  to  assume  some  strange  caprice,  by 
‘  grafting  the  thorn  upon  the  vine-tree,  or  placing  the  young 
‘  dove  among  vultures,  to  be  reared,  surely  it  would  surpass  even 
‘  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant  and  his  proverbial  contempt  of  all  rea- 
‘  son  beyond  his  own  will,  were  he  to  complain  that  he  could  no 
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*  longer  gather  grapes  from  the  plant,  and  that  the  perverted 

*  nature  of  the  dove  thirsted  for  blood.’  Did  any  parent,  unna¬ 
tural  enough  to  turn  his  child  among  gipsies,  ever  prove  so 
senseless  or  unreasonable  as  to  complain  of  the  dishonest  habits 
his  offspring  had  acquired  ?  By  what  title,  then,  shall  a  husband, 
who,  after  swearing  upon  the  altar  to  love,  protect,  and  cherish 
his  wife,  casts  her  away  from  him,  and  throws  her  into  whatever 
society  may  beset  her  in  a  strange  country,  pretend  to  complain 
of  incorrect  demeanour  when  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that  there  remains 
in  the  bosom  of  his  victim  one  vestige  of  honesty,  of  purity,  or  of 
honour  ?  It  is  not  denied,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  levities  little 
suited  to  her  station  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Princess ;  that  un¬ 
worthy  associates  sometimes  found  admittance  to  her  presence ; 
that  in  the  hands  of  intriguing  women  she  became  a  tool  of  their 
silly,  senseless  plots ;  that,  surrounded  by  crafty  politicians,  she 
suffered  her  wrongs  to  be  used  as  the  means  of  gratifying  a  place¬ 
hunting  ambition,  which  rather  crawled  than  climbed ;  and  that 
a  character  naturally  only  distinguished  by  mere  heedless  open¬ 
ness,  and  a  frankness  greater  than  common  prudence  seems  to 
justify  in  those  who  dwell  in  palaces,  became  shaded  if  not  tar¬ 
nished,  by  a  disposition  to  join  in  unjustifiable  contrivances  for 
self-defence.  But  the  heavy  charges  of  guilt  brought  against 
her,  in  two  several  investigations,  were  triumphantly  repelled,  and 
by  the  universal  assent  of  mankind  scattered  in  the  wind,  amidst 
their  unanimous  indignation  ;  and  from  the  blame  of  lesser  faults 
and  indiscretions  into  which  she  is  confessed  to  have  been  betray¬ 
ed,  the  least  regard  to  the  treatment  she  met  with  must,  in  the 
contemplation  of  all  candid  minds,  altogether  set  her  free. 

No  sooner  was  the  marriage  solemnized,  wdiich  plunged  the 
country  into  unmixed  joy,  and  raised  a  mingled  expectation  and 
sneer  among  the  population  of  the  court,  than  the  illustrious 
husband  proceeded  to  the  most  exemplary,  and  indeed  scrupu¬ 
lous  fulfilment  of  his  vows — but  not  those  made  at  the  altar. 
There  were  others  of  a  prior  date,  to  wdiich,  with  the  most  rigor¬ 
ous  sense  of  justice,  he  therefore  gave  the  preference; — performing 
them  with  an  exactness  even  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  they  w’ere  not  quite  consistent  with  the  later  obli¬ 
gations  ‘  to  love,  cherish,  and  protect but  they  were  vows  not¬ 
withstanding,  and  had  been  attested  with  many  oaths,  and  fierce 
imprecations,  and  accompanied  with  a  touching  and  a  copious 
effusion  of  tears.  Their  purport  W'as  an  engagement  to  reject, 
to  hate,  and  to  insult  the  wedded  wife ;  to  yield  her  rival,  not 
unwedded,  but  the  helpmate  of  another,  the  preference  on  all 
occasions  ;  to  crown  the  existence  of  the  one  with  all  favour,  and 
affection,  and  respect,  wdiile  that  of  the  other  should  be  made 
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wretched  and  unbearable  by  every  slight  which  could  be  given, 
every  outrage  offered  to  the  feelings  most  tyrannical  over  the 
female  bosom.  Swift  followed,  then,  upon  the  making  of  the 
second  and  public  vow,  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  the  first  and 
private  obligation.  Never  did  the  new-married  pair  meet  but 
in  the  presence  of  others;  the  Princess  was  treated  on  every 
occasion,  but  most  on  public  occasions,  with  ostentatious  ne¬ 
glect,  nay,  with  studied  contumely  ;  each  resource  of  ingenious 
spite  was  exhausted  i>i  devising  varied  means  of  exhibiting  her 
position  in  melancholy  contrast  with  the  empire  of  her  rival : 
when  she  submitted,  trampled  upon  as  dastardly  and  mean  ; 
when  she  was  reluctantly  goaded  into  self-defence,  run  down  and 
quelled  and  punished  as  contumacious ;  and  as  soon  as  mal¬ 
treatment  was  suspected  to  have  begotten  the  desire  of  retalia¬ 
tion,  she  was  surrounded  with  spies,  that  not  a  gesture  or  a 
look,  a  word  or  a  sigh  might  pass  unregistered,  unexaggerated, 
unperverted.  Vet  no  one  incident  could  be  found  upon  which  to 
hang  the  slightest  charge  of  impropriety.  Witness  the  necessity 
to  which  the  AVhig  friends  of  Carlton- House  were  reduced  (for 
want  of  other  blame),  of  complaining  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  had  been  awaked  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  and  de¬ 
fenceless  stranger ;  and  that  she  did  not  shun  occasions  of  seeing 
her  only  friend,  the  people,  so  carefully  as  the  Whig  notion  of 
female  propriety  deemed  fitting,  or  the  Carlton-House  standard 
of  conjugal  ilelicacy  required. 

At  the  end  of  a  tedious  and  sorrowful  year,  the  birth  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  once  more  intoxicated  the  nation  with  loyal 
joy,  and  made  it  forget  as  well  the  silent  sorrows  of  the  one 
parent,  as  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  the  other.  Scarce  had  the 
mother  recovered,  when  a  fresh  and  unheard-of  outrage  greeted 
her  returning  health.  The  ‘  First  Centleman  of  his  age  ’  was 
pleased,  under  his  own  hand,  to  intimate,  that  it  suited  his  dispo¬ 
sition  no  longer  to  maintain  even  the  thin  covering  of  decency 
which  he  had  hitherto  sufi'ered  to  veil  the  terms  of  their  union ; 
he  announced  that  they  should  now  live  apart ;  and  added,  with 
a  refinement  of  delicacy  suited  to  the  finished  accomplishments  of 
his  pre-eminence  among  gentlemen,  that  he  pledged  himself  never 
to  ask  for  a  nearer  connexion  even  if  their  only  child  should  die, — 
he  added,  with  a  moving  piety,  ‘  which  God  forbid  I’ — in  case  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  death  of  the  daughter  was  as  much  his 
hope  as  the  destruction  of  the  mother.  The  separation,  thus  deli¬ 
cately  effected,  made  only  an  apparent  change  in  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  parties.  They  had  before  occupied  the  same  house, 
l»ecause  they  had  lived  under  one  roof,  but  in  a  state  of  complete 
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separation  ;  and  now  the  only  difference  was,  that,  instead  of 
making  a  partition  of  the  dwelling,  and  assigning  her  one  half 
of  its  interior,  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  make  a  new  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  same  mansion,  giving  her  the  outside,  and  keeping 
the  inside  to  his  mistresses  and  himself. 

The  incessant  vigilance  with  which  the  unhappy  Princess’s 
conduct  W’as  now  watched,  by  eyes  ready  to  minister  fictions 
to  those  w’ho  employed  them,  soon  produced  a  report  that  their 
prey  had  fallen  into  the  appointed  snare.  It  was  duly  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  ‘  Most  amiable  Prince  of  his  times,’  living  wdth  his 
paramours,  that  the  wife  whom  he  had  discarded  for  their  society, 
and  to  whom  he  had  given  what  the  head  of  the  law,  his  com¬ 
rade  and  adviser,*  scrupled  not  to  term  ‘  a  letter  of  license,’  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example,  and  used  the  license  ;  in  short,  that  she  had 
been  secretly  delivered  of  a  child.  No  intrigue  had  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  detected  by  the  spies ;  nor  could  any  person  be 
fixed  on  as  he  who  had  committed  high  treason,  by  defiling  the 
solitary  bed  to  wdiich  the  ‘  Companion  of  the  King’s  son  ’  t  had 
been  condemned  by  her  tender  and  faithful  consort.  The 
charge,  however,  was  made,  and  it  w’as  minutely  investigated, — 
not  by  the  friends  of  the  accused,  but  by  the  political  and  the 
personal  associates  of  her  husband.  The  result  was  her  com¬ 
plete  and  triumphant  acquittal  of  all  but  the  charge  that  she  had, 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  her  sequestered  life,  adopted  the  chihl  of 
a  sailmaker  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  residence ;  thus  endea¬ 
vouring  to  find  for  her  own  daughter’s  society  a  substitute  upon 
whom  the  natural  instinct  of  maternal  feeling  might  find  a  vent, 
to  relieve  an  overburthened  heart.  It  was  little  creditable,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  the  (Commissioners  who  conducted  this  ‘  Delicate  Inves- 
‘  tigation,’  as  it  was  termed,  that  they  stooped  to  mention  levities 
of  conduct  w’holly  immaterial,  and  avowedly  quite  inoffensive  in 
her,  while  they  cautiously  abstained  from  pronouncing  any  cen¬ 
sure  upon  the  guilt  of  the  other  party,  by  whose  faithless¬ 
ness  and  cruelty  her  existence  had  been  rendered  a  scene  of 
misery. 

In  those  days,  the  accidental  distributions  of  party  had  made 
the  Princess  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  Tory 
chiefs — Lord  Eldon — Mr  Perceval — and  Mr  Canning.  These 
ilistinguished  personages  composed  her  familiar  society,  and  they 
were  her  faithful  counsellors  through  all  her  difiiculties.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  easy  to  find  men  on  whom  she  could  more 
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safely  rely  for  powerful  assistance  as  advocates,  or  able  advice 
as  friends. 

Lord  Eldon,  to  great  legal  experience,  and  the  most  pro¬ 
found  professional  learning,  united  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
men  winch  lawyers  who  practise  in  the  courts,  and  especially 
the  courts  of  common  law,*  attain  in  a  measure,  and  wdth  an 
accuracy  hardly  conceivable  to  those  out  of  the  profession, 
who  idly  fancy  that  it  is  only  from  intercourse  with  courts  and 
camps  that  a  knowledge  of  the  world  can  be  derived.  He  had 
a  sagacity  almost  unrivalled  ;  a  penetration  of  mind  at  once  quick 
and  sure  ;  a  shrewdness  so  great  as  to  pierce  through  each  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  peculiarly  intelligent  countenance ;  a  subtlety  so 
nimble,  that  it  materially  impaired  the  strength  of  his  other 
qualities,  by  lending  his  ingenuity  an  edge  sometimes  too  fine 
for  use.  Yet  this  defect,  the  leading  one  of  his  intellectual  cha¬ 
racter,  was  chiefly  confined  to  his  professional  exertions;  and  the 
counsellor,  so  hesitating  in  answering  an  important  case — the 
judge  so  prone  to  doubt  that  he  could  hardly  bring  his  mind 
to  decide  one — was,  in  all  that  practically  concerned  his  party 
or  himself,  as  ready  to  take  a  line,  and  to  follow  it  with  determi¬ 
nation  of  purpose,  as  the  least  ingenious  of  ordinary  politicians. 
'I'he  timidity,  too,  of  which  he  has  been  accused,  and  sometimes 
justly,  was  more  frequently  the  result  of  the  subtlety  and  refine¬ 
ment  which  w’e  have  mentioned.  At  all  events,  no  one  knew  better 
when  to  cast  it  off ;  and  upon  great  occasions — that  is,  the  occa¬ 
sions  which  p\it  his  interest  or  his  power  in  jeopardy — a  less 
wavering  actor,  indeed  one  more  ready  at  a  moment’s  warn¬ 
ing  to  go  all  lengths  for  the  attainment  of  his  object,  never  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  political  stage.  His  fears  in  this  respect  very 
much  resembled  his  conscientious  scruples,  of  which  no  man 
«ij)oke  more  or  felt  loss ;  he  was  about  as  often  the  slave  of  them, 
as  the  Indian  is  of  his  deformed  little  gods,  of  which  he  makes 
much,  and  then  breaks  them  to  pieces,  or  casts  them  into  the 
fire.  When  all  politics  seemed  smooth,  and  the  parliamentary 
sea  was  unruffled  as  the  peaceful  lake,  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  his  Lordship’s  deep  sense  of  his  responsible  duties ;  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  quit  the  Clreat  Seal;  the  imminent  risk  there  was  of 
his  not  again  sitting  in  that  place ;  the  uncertainty  of  all  the 
tenures  by  which  official  life  is  held ;  and  even  the  arrival  of  that 
season  w’hen  it  became  him  to  prepare  for  a  yet  more  awful 
change  ;  and  the  hearer,  who  knew'  the  speaker,  felt  here  an  in- 
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timatc  persuasion,  that  the  most  religious  of  mortals  could  not 
have  named  the  great  debt  of  nature  with  more  touching  sin¬ 
cerity,  or  employed  an  expression  more  calculated  to  convey  that 
feeling  of  dread.  Such  were  the  songs  of  the  swan  when  the 
waters  were  a  mirror,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  dissolution.  But 
in  foul  weather — the  instant  that  peril  approached — be  the  black 
cloud  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  but  the  size  of  a 
man’s  hand — all  these  notes  were  hushed,  and  a  front  was  as¬ 
sumed  as  if  the  Great  Seal  had  been  given  to  him  for  life,  with 
the  power  to  name  his  successor  by  any  writing  under  his  hand, 
or  by  parole  before  a  single  witness.  In  like  manner,  M’hen  the 
interests  of  suitors  required  despatch,  when  causes  had  been 
heard  by  the  hour  and  by  the  day,  and  all  the  eftbrts  of  the  judge 
to  coax  the  advocate  into  greater  prolixity  had  been  exhausted, 
tlie  dreaded  moment  of  decision  came,  but  brought  only  hesi¬ 
tation,  doubt,  delay.  So,  too,  when  common  matters  occurred 
in  Parliament,  and  no  kind  of  importance  eould  be  attached  to 
the  adoption  of  one  course  rather  than  another,  bless  us !  what 
inexhaustible  suggestions  of  difficulty,  what  endless  effusion  of 
conflicting  views,  what  a  rich  mine  of  mock  diamonds  all  glit¬ 
tering  and  worthless  in  the  shape  of  reasons  on  all  sides  of  a 
question  never  worth  the  trouble  of  asking,  and  which  none 
but  this  great  magician  would  stop  to  resolve  I  So  again  in 
the  Council — when  there  was  no  danger  of  any  kind,  and  it 
signified  not  a  straw  what  was  done,  the  day,  had  it  been 
lengthened  out  by  the  sun  being  made  to  stand  still,  while  our 
Joshua  slew  all  the  men  in  Buckram  that  he  conjured  up, 
would  yet  have  been  all  too  short  to  state  and  to  solve  his 
difficulties  about  nothing  !  But  let  there  come  any  real  embar¬ 
rassment,  any  substantial  peril  which  required  a  bold  and 
vigorous  act  to  ward  it  off — let  there  but  be  occasion  for  nerves 
to  work  through  a  crisis  which  it  asked  no  common  boldness  to 
face  at  all — let  there  arise  some  new  and  strange  combination  of 
circumstances,  which,  governed  by  no  precedent,  must  be  met  by 
unpreeedented  measures, — and  no  man  that  ever  sat  at  a  Council 
board,  more  quickly  made  up  his  mind,  or  more  gallantly  per¬ 
formed  his  part.  Be  the  act  mild  or  harsh,  moderate  or  violent, 
sanctioned  by  the  law  and  constitution,  or  an  open  outrage  upon 
both,  he  was  heard  indeed  to  wail  and  groan  much  of  painful 
necessity — often  vowed  to  God — spoke  largely  of  conscience — 
complained  bitterly  of  a  hard  lot — but  the  paramount  sense  of 
duty  overcame  all  other  feelings;  and,  with  wailing  and  with  tears, 
boating  his  breast,  and  only  not  tearing  his  hair,  he  did  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  act  uhieh  unexpectedly  discomfited  his 
adversaries,  and  secnretl  his  own  power  ffir  ever.  He  who  would 
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adjourn  a  private  road  or  estate  bill  for  weeks,  unable  to  make 
up  his  mind  on  one  of  its  clauses,  or  take  a  month  to  determine 
on  what  terms  some  amendment  should  be  allowed  in  a  suit, 
could,  w’ithout  one  moment’s  hesitation,  resolve  to  give  the 
King’s  consent  to  the  making  of  laws,  when  he  was  in  such  a 
state  of  mental  disease,  that  the  Keeper  of  his  Person  could  not 
be  suffered  to  quit  the  royal  closet  for  an  instant,  while  his 
patient  was  with  the  Keeper  of  his  Conscience  performing  the 
highest  function  of  sovereignty ! 

With  all  these  apparent  discrepancies  between  Lord  Eldon’s 
outward  and  inward  man,  nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than 
to  represent  him  as  tainted  w'ith  hypocrisy,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  He  had  imbibed  from  his  youth,  and  in  the 
orthodox  bowers  which  Isis  waters,  the  dogmas  of  the  Tory 
creed  in  all  their  purity  and  rigour.  By  these  dogmas  he  abided 
through  his  whole  life,  with  a  steadfastness,  and  even  at  a  sa¬ 
crifice  of  power,  which  sets  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  question 
their  perfect  sincerity.  Such  as  he  was  wdien  he  left  Oxford, 
such  he  continued  above  sixty  years  after,  to  the  close  of  his 
long  and  prosperous  life  ; — the  enemy  of  all  reform,  the  champion 
of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  confounding  every  abuse  that 
surrounded  the  one  or  grew  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  other, 
with  the  institutions  themselves;  alike  the  determined  enemy  of 
all  who  w’ould  either  invade  the  institution  or  root  up  the  abuse. 

To  the  confidence,  as  to  the  society  of  the  Princess,  this  re¬ 
markable  person  was  recommended,  not  more  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fertility  of  his  resources  as  a  counsellor  in  difficult 
emergencies,  than  by  his  singular  powers  of  pleasing  in  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  private  life.  For  his  manners  were  rendered  pecu¬ 
liarly  attractive  by  the  charm  of  constant  good  humour  ;  and  his 
conversation,  if  not  so  classical  and  refined  as  that  of  his  brother, 
ISir  William  Scott,  and  somewhat  soiled  with  the  rust  of  profes¬ 
sional  society  and  legal  habits,  was  nevertheless  lively  and  enter¬ 
taining  in  a  very  high  degree. 

With  him  was  joined  another  member  of  the  same  profes¬ 
sion,  incomparably  less  eminent  in  that  way,  in  most  other  re¬ 
spects  his  inferior,  but  still  a  person  of  great  ability,  the  late 
^Ir  Perceval.  I'hough  formed  in  the  same  legal  school,  these 
men  were  exceedingly  different  from,  and  in  many  respects  the 
opposite  of  each  other.  Mr  Perceval  was  a  man  of  very  quick 
parts,  much  energy  of  character,  dauntless  courage,  joined  to 
patient  industry,  practised  fluency  as  a  speaker,  great  skill  and 
readiness  as  a  debater ;  but  of  no  information  beyond  what  a 
classical  education  gives  the  common  run  of  English  youths. 
Of  views  upon  all  subjects  the  most  narrow,  upon  religious  and 
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even  political  qucbtiuiis  the  most  bigototl  and  intolerant,  his 
range  of  mental  vision  was  confined  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance 
on  all  general  subjects,  ^^  ithin  that  sphere  he  saw  with  extreme 
acuteness, — as  the  mole  is  supposed  to  be  more  sharpsighted 
than  the  eagle  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  before  it ;  but 
as  beyond  the  limits  of  his  little  horizon  he  saw  no  better 
than  the  mole,  so  like  her,  he  firmly  believed,  and  always  acted  on 
the  belief,  that  beyond  what  he  could  descry  nothing  whatever 
existed  ;  and  he  mistrusted,  dreaded,  and  even  hated  all  who  had 
an  ampler  visual  range  than  himself.  But  here,  unha])pily,  all 
likeness  ceases  between  the  puny  animal  and  the  powerful  states¬ 
man.  Beside  the  manifest  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  attested 
by  his  violence  and  rancour,  he  possessed  many  qualities,  both 
of  the  head  and  the  heart,  which  strongly  recommended  him 
to  the  confidence  of  the  English  people.  I  Ic  never  scared  them 
by  refinements,  nor  alarmed  their  fears  by  any  sympathy  with  im¬ 
provements  out  of  the  old  and  beaten  track  ;  and  he  shared  largely 
in  all  their  favourite  national  prejudices.  A  devoted  adherent  of 
the  Crown,  and  a  pious  son  of  the  Church,  he  was  dear  to  all 
who  celebrate  their  revels  by  libations  to  Church  and  King — most 
of  whom  regard  the  clergy  as  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
gospel — all  of  whom  are  well  enough  disposed  to  set  the  monarch 
above  the  law.  Add  to  this,  the  accidental  qualification  of  high 
birth,  in  a  family  excessively  attached  to  the  Court  and  the  EstJi- 
blishincnt,  and  still  more  the  real  virtues  which  adorned  his  cha¬ 
racter — a  domestic  life  without  stain — an  exemplary  discharge  of 
the  duties  that  devolve  on  the  father  of  a  numerous  family — a 
punctual  performance  of  all  his  obligations — a  temper -winch, 
though  <juick  and  even  irritable,  was  generally  good — a  dis¬ 
position  charitable  and  kind  u  here  the  rancour  of  party  or  sect 
left  his  nature  free  scope.  From  all  sordid  feelings  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  exempt — regardless  of  pecuniary  interest — careless  of  mere 
fortune — aiming  at  power  alone — and  only  suft’ering  his  ambition 
to  be  restrained  by  its  intermixture  with  his  fiery  zeal  for  the 
success  of  his  cherished  principles,  religious  and  civil.  The 
whole  character  thus  formed,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  was 
eminently  fitted  to  command  the  respect  and  win  the  favour  of 
a  nation  whose  prejudices  arc  numerous  and  deep-rooted,  and 
whose  regard  for  the  decencies  of  private  life  readily  accepts  a 
strict  observance  of  them  as  a  substitute  for  almost  any  political 
defect,  and  a  compensation  for  many  political  crimes. 

The  two  eminent  men,  whose  habits  we  have  been  contempla¬ 
ting,  differed  from  one  another  far  less  than  both  differed  from 
the  third.  Mr  Canning  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  persons  who  have  lived  in  our  times.  Born  with  ta- 
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leiits  of  the  highest  ortlcr,  these  hud  heeii  cultivated  with  an  as¬ 
siduity  and  success  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  among  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  day  ;  and  he  was  only  inferior 
to  others  in  the  walks  of  science,  from  the  accident  of  the  studies 
which  Oxford  cherished  in  his  time  being  pointed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  classical  pursuits.  But  he  was  any  thing  rather  than  a 
mere  scholar.  In  him  were  combined,  with  a  rich  profusion,  the 
most  lively  original  fancy — a  haj>pily  retentive  and  ready  me¬ 
mory — singular  powers  of  lucid  statement — and  occasionally  wit 
in  all  its  varieties,  now  biting  and  sarcastic,  to  overwhelm  an 
antagonist,  now  pungent  or  giving  point  to  an  argument,  now 
playful  for  mere  amusement,  and  bringing  relief  to  a  tedious 
statement,  or  lending  a  charm  to  dry  chains  of  close  reasoning. 

‘  Erant  ca  in  Philippo  quse,  qui  sine  comparatione  illorum  spec- 
‘  tarct,  satis  magna  dixerit ;  summa  libertas  in  oratione,  multse 
‘  facetiie ;  satis  creber  in  reprehendendis,  solutus  in  explicandis 
‘  sententiis  ;  crat  etiam  in  priniis,  ut  teinporibus  illis,  Gr<ecis  doc- 
‘  trinis  institutus,  in  altercando  cum  aliquo  acculeo  et  maledicto 
‘  facetius.’ — (Cic.  Bruins.)  Superficial  observers,  dazzled  by  this 
brilliancy,  and  by  its  sometimes  being  over-indulged,  commit¬ 
ted  their  accustomed  mistake  ;  and  supposed  that  he  wdio  could 
thus  adorn  his  subject  was  an  amusing  speaker  only,  wdiile  he 
was  helping  on  the  argument  at  every  step, — often  making 
skilful  statements  perform  the  office  of  reasoning,  and  oftener 
still  seeming  to  be  witty  when  he  Tvas  merely  exposing  the 
weakness  of  hostile  positions,  and  thus  laking  them  by  the  artil¬ 
lery  of  his  wit.  But  in  truth  his  powers  of  ordinary  reasoning 
were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  could  not  bo  excelled  by  the 
most  practised  master  of  dialectics.  It  w'as  rather  in  the  deep 
and  full  measure  of  impassioned  declafnation,  in  its  legitimate 
combination  with  rapid  argument — the  highest  reach  of  oratory 
— that  he  failed  ;  and  this  he  rarely  attempted.  Of  his  powers 
ot  argumentation,  his  capacity  for  the  pursuits  of  abstract  science, 
his  genius  for  adorning  the  least  attractive  subjects,  there  re¬ 
mains  an  imperishable  record  in  his  celebrated  speeches  upon  the 
‘  ( 'urrency,’  of  all  his  efforts  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  happy. 

'i'his  great  man  was  the  slave  of  no  mean  or  paltry  passions, 
but  a  lofty  ambition  inspired  him  ;  and  had  he  not  too  early  be¬ 
come  trained  to  official  habits,  he  would  have  avoided  the  distin¬ 
guishing  error  of  his  life — an  impression  which  clung  to  him  from 
the  desk — that  no  one  can  usefully  serve  his  country,  or  effectually 
further  his  principles,  unless  he  possesses  the  power  which  place 
alone  bestow's.  The  traces  of  this  belief  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his  life  ;  and  it  even  appears 
in  the  song  with  which  he  celebrated  the  praise  of  his  illustrious 
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leader  and  friend ;  for  lie  treats  as  a  fall  his  sacrificing  power  to 
principle,  at  a  time  when  by  retiring  from  office  Mr  Pitt  had  earn¬ 
ed  the  applause  of  millions.  Mr  Canning  himself  gave  an  example 
yet  more  signal  of  abandoning  office  rather  than  tarnish  his  fame ; 
and  no  act  of  his  life  can  be  cited  which  sheds  a  greater  lustre 
on  his  memory. 

In  private  society  he  was  singularly  amiable  and  attractive, 
though,  except  for  a  very  few  years  of  his  early  youth,  he  rarely 
frequented  the  circles  of  society,  confining  his  intercourse  to 
an  extremely  small  number  of  warmly  attached  friends.*  In 
all  the  relations  of  domestic  life  he  was  blameless,  and  was  the 
delight  of  his  family,  as  in  them  he  placed  his  own.f  Ilis  tem¬ 
per,  though  naturally  irritable  and  uneasy,  had  nothing  paltry  or 
spiteful  in  it ;  and  as  no  one  better  knew  how  and  when  to  resent 
an  injury,  so  none  could  more  readily  or  more  gracefully  forgive. 

It  is  supposed  that,  from  his  early  acquaintance  with  IMr  She¬ 
ridan  and  one  or  two  other  Whigs,  he  originally  had  a  leaning 
towards  that  side  of  the  question.  Hut  he  entered  into  public 
life,  at  a  very  early  age,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr  Pitt,  to  whom 
he  continued  steadily  attached  till  his  death ;  accompanying 
him  when  he  retired  from  power,  and  again  quitting  office 
upon  his  decease.  Ilis  principles  were  throughout  those  of 
a  liberal  Tory,  above  the  prejudices  of  the  bigots  who  have 
rendered  Toryism  ridiculous,  and  free  from  the  corruption  that 
has  made  it  hateful.  Imbued  with  a  warm  attachment  to  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  somewhat  apt  to  overrate  the 
merits  of  mere  antiquity,  from  his  classical  liabits  and  from  early 
association,  he  nevertheless  partook  largely  in  the  improved  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  age,  and  adopted  all  reforms,  except  such  as  he  conscien¬ 
tiously  believed  were  only  dictated  by  a  restless  love  of  change. 


*  It  is  accessary  to  state  lliis  undoubted  fact,  that  tlie  fully  of  tliosc 
may  be  rebuked,  who  iiave  clioseu  to  represent  biin  as  ‘  a  great  diner- 
out.’  We  will  answer  for  it  that  none  of  those  historians  of  the  day 
ever  once  saw  him  at  table. 

f  It  is  Avell  known  how  much  more  attachment  was  conceived  for  his 
memory  by  his  family  and  his  devoted  personal  friends,  than  by  his  most 
stanch  political  adherents.  The  friendships  of  statesmen  are  prover¬ 
bially  of  rotten  texture ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  this  rottenness  was 
displayed  in  a  more  disgusting  manner  than  when  the  puny  men  of  whose 
nostrils  he  had  been  the  breath,  joined  his  worst  enemies  as  soon  as  they  had 
laid  him  in  the  grave.  It  was  justly  said  by  one  hardly  even  related  to  him 
but  in  open  hostility,  that  ‘  the  gallantry  of  his  kindred  had  rescued  his 
‘  memory  from  the  offices  of  his  friends,’ — in  allusion  to  LordClanricarde's 
most  powerful  and  touching  appeal  on  that  disgraceful  occasion. 
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and  could  do  no  <jood,  or  such  as  went  too  far  and  threatened  re* 
volution.  Hut  this  was  the  posture  into  whieh  his  opinions  .and 
prineiples  may  be  said  ultimately  to  have  subsided — these  the 
bearings  of  his  mind  towards  the  great  objects  of  political  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  station  which  it  finally  took  when  the  tempest  of 
French  convulsion  had  ceased,  and  statesmen  were  moored  in 
still  water.  He  began  his  career  in  the  most  troublous  period  of 
the  storm  ;  and  it  liappened  to  him,  as  to  all  men,  that  the  tone 
of  his  sentiments  upon  state  affairs  was  very  much  influenced 
through  after  times  by  the  events  wdiich  first  awakened  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  directed  his  earliest  pursuit  of  glory.  The  atrocities  of 
the  French  Jacobins,  the  thoughtless  violence  of  the  extreme 
democratic  party  in  this  country,  reduced  by  those  atrocities  to 
a  small  body,  the  spirit  of  aggression  which  the  conduct  of  her 
neighbours  had  first  roused  in  France,  and  which  unexampled 
victories  soon  raised  to  a  pitch  that  endangered  all  national 
independence — led  Mr  Canning,  with  many  others  who  natu¬ 
rally  were  friendly  to  liberty,  into  a  course  of  hostility  towards 
all  change,  because  they  becaine  accustomed  to  confound  re¬ 
form  with  revolution,  and  to  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  popular  violence  had  produced  in  France,  and  with 
which  the  march  of  French  conquests  threatened  to  desolate 
Europe.  'I'lius  it  came  to  pass  that  the  most  vigorous  and  the 
most  active  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  opposing  'all  re¬ 
forms,  in  patronising  the  measures  of  coercion  into  which  Mr 
I’itt  had,  so  unhappily  for  his  fame  and  for  his  country,  been 
seduced  by  the  alarms  of  weak,  and  by  the  selfish  schemes  of  un¬ 
principled  men;  and  in  resisting  the  attempts  which  the  friends  of 
peace  persevered  in  making  for  terminating  the  hostilities  so  long 
the  curse,  and  still  by  their  fruits  the  bane  of  this  empire.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  war  that  his  natural  good  sense  had 
its  free  scope,  and  he  became  aware  of  the  difference  betw'een  re¬ 
forms,  of  which  he  admitted  the  necessity,  and  revolution,  against 
all  risk  of  which  he  anxiously  guarded.  He  had  early  joined  Mr 
Pitt  on  the  Catholic  question,  and,  while  yet  the  war  raged,  he 
had  rendered  incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of  Emancipation, 
by  devoting  to  it  some  of  his  most  brilliant  displays  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This,  with  the  accident  of  a  contested  election  in 
a  great  town  bringing  him  more  in  contact  with  popidar  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions,  contributed  to  the  liberal  course  of  policy  on 
almost  all  subjects,  which  he  afterw’ards  pursued.  Upon  one 
only  question  he  continued  firm  and  unbending ;  he  was  the 
most  uncompromising  adversary  of  all  Parliamentary  Reform, — 
resisting  even  the  least  change  in  the  representative  system,  and 
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holding  tluit  alteration  once  begun  was  fatal  to  its  integrity.* 
'I'his  opposition  to  reform  became  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
Canning  party,  and  it  regulated  their  conduct  on  almost  all  ques¬ 
tions.  Before  1831,  no  exception  can  be  perceived  in  their 
hostility  to  reform,  unless  their  differing  with  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  on  East  Retford  can  be  regarded  as  such ;  but,  in  truth, 
their  avowed  reason  for  supporting  that  most  insigniRcant  measure 
was,  that  the  danger  of  a  real  and  effectual  reform  might  thereby 
be  warded  off.  The  friends  of  ^Ir  Canning,  including  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Glenelg,  who  in  1818  had  been  joined  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  continued  steady  to  the  same  principles,  until 
happily,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey’s  government  they  en¬ 
tirely  changed  their  course,  and  became  the  advocates,  with 
their  reforming  colleagues,  of  a  change,  compared  to  which  the 
greatest  reforms  ever  contemplated  by  Mr  Pitt  or  !Mr  Pox, 
or  denounced  by  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Canning,  hardly  deserved  to 
be  classed  among  measures  of  innovation.  Ko  one  can  pronounce 
with  perfect  confidence  on  the  conduct  which  any  statesman 
would  have  pursued,  had  he  survived  the  times  in  Avhich  he 
flourished.  Ilut  if  such  an  opinion  may  ever  with  safety  be 
formed,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  present  case ;  and  it  would  require 
far  more  boldness  to  surmise  that  Mr  Canning,  or  even  Mr 
Iliiskisson,  would  hav'^e  continued  in  the  government  after  the 
1st  of  March,  1831,  than  to  affirm  that  nothing  could  ever  have 
induced  such  an  alteration  in  their  most  fixed  opinions  upon  so 
momentous  a  question. 

But  while  such  was  the  strength  of  his  opinions, — prejudices 
as  to  us  they  seem,  on  one  great  subject, — on  almost  all  other 
matters,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy,  his  views  were 
liberal,  and  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  while  he  was  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  estiiblished  constitution  of  the  country.  If 
ever  man  was  made  for  the  service  and  the  salvation  of  a  party, 
Mr  Canning  seemed  to  have  been  raised  up  for  that  of  the 
Tories;  if  ever  i)arty  committed  a  fatal  error,  it  was  their  suf¬ 
fering  groundless  distrust,  and  unintelligible  dislikes  to  estrange 
him  from  their  side.  At  a  time  when  nothing  but  his  power¬ 
ful  arm  could  recall  unity  to  their  eamp  aiul  save  them  from 


*  During  the  short  period  of  his  hrilliant  administration,  the  question 
of  disfranchising  a  burgh,  convicted  of  gross  corruption,  gave  rise  to  the 
only  difference  between  him  and  Mr  Brougham,  who  was  understood  to 
have  greatly  contributed  towards  that  junction  of  the  Whigs  and  liberal 
Tories  which  dissolved  and  scattered  the  old  and  high  Tory  party;  and  a 
division  took  place  in  which  Mr  Canning  was  defeated. 
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iinpciitling  dcstrucliun,  they  not  merely  \vlltully  kindled  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  but  resolved  that  he  should  no  longer  fight  on 
their  side,  and  determined  to  throw  away  their  last  chance  of 
winning  the  battle.  To  him  they  by  general  assent  preferred 
l.ord  Castlereagh  as  their  leader,  without  a  single  shining 
(piality  except  the  carriage  and  the  manners  of  high  birth  ; 
while  Mr  Canning,  but  for  his  accidental  death,  would  have 
ended  his  life  as  governor  of  a  country  where  men  neither  de¬ 
bate,  nor  MTitc  ;  where  eloquence  evaporates  in  scores  of  para¬ 
graphs,  and  the  sparkling  of  wit  and  the  cadence  of  rhyme  are 
alike  unknowm. 

Huch  were  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom  the  Princess 
looked  for  aid,  counsel,  and  comfort,  in  the  season  of  her  first 
troubles.  She  was  happ)';,  indeed,  in  the  society  of  others  of  her 
own  sex.  All  w’ho  have  lived  in  the  last  half  century  have  learnt 
to  admire  and  to  esteem  the  great  abilities,  the  lively  wit,  and 
the  yet  more  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart  which  are  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Lord  North  ;  but  happily  one  of  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  survives  in  the  respected  person  of  a  Noble 
l.ady,  wdiose  fastidiousness  w'ould  shrink  from  any  efforts  to 
portray  their  merits,  by  a  pencil  so  much  less  delicate  than  her 
oAvn. 

Although  from  the  superior  attractiojis  of  his  society,  Mr 
Canning  was  a  more  familiar  inmate  of  the  household  than  his  two 
coadjutors,  they  were  the  more  active  partisans  of  the  Princess’s 
cause;  and  when  the  investigation  of  1807  closed  by  the  Report 
and  the  Censure  already  mentioned,  they  prepared  for  publication 
an  appeal  against  the  injustice  and  harshness  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding.  An  extreme  mystery  hangs  over  this  portion  of  the 
story ;  but  w’e  believe  the  fact  to  be  that  the  work  contained 
statements,  which  in  those  days  of  restricted  printing  and  ire- 
(juent  prosecution,  it  was  judged  dangerous  for  any  one  to  print, 
and  impossible  to  find  a  bookseller  who  w'ould  undertake  to  pub¬ 
lish.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole  was  secretly  printed  at  a  pri¬ 
vate  press,  under  the  direction  of  the  ex-Chancellor  and  ex- 
Attorney-General,  the  law-officers  who  had  brought  more  libel¬ 
lers  to  trial,  and  prepared  more  penal  laws  against  the  press  than 
any  others  of  the  successors  cf  Jeffries  and  of  Noy.  It  was 
about  this  time  the  favourite  object  of  George  III.  to  get 
rid  of  the  ^Vh^g  Ministry.  Ever  since  Mr  Fox’s  death  in 
September,  1806,  he  had  been  convinced  that  the  Tory 
party  could  carry  on  the  government,  and  had  been  anxiously 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  the  Whigs.  But 
more  crafty  by  far  than  his  well-meaning  son,  our  late  King, 
afterwards  proved  in  similar  circumstances,  he  suffered  them  to  go 
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oil,  and  even  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  and  elect  a  new  one ; 
aware  how  impossible  it  was  to  change  the  Ministry  without  any 
ground  on  which  he  could  appeal  to  the  country  for  support.* 
M’hile  thus  watching  his  time,  the  affair  of  the  Princess,  whom 
he  had  always  loved  with  a  genuine  w’armth  of  affection,  and 
supported  with  his  wonted  strength  of  purpose,  but  greatly  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  hatred  of  her  persecutor  and  slanderer,  came  to 
his  aid.  He  resolved  to  make  this  the  ground  of  quarrel  with 
the  Whigs,  who  were  the  Prince’s  associates,  had  taken  his 
part,  had  conducted  the  investigation,  and  presented  the  offensive 
Report.  The  strong  feelings  of  the  English  people,  he  knew, 
would  be  easily  roused  against  the  violator  of  all  conjugal  du¬ 
ties;  and  the  appeal  to  English  generosity  and  justice  against 
the  partisans  of  one  who  violated  both  in  his  treatment  of 
a  friendless  stranger,  he  felt  assured  would  not  be  made  in  vain. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  The  Booh,  written  by  Mr 
Perceval,  and  previously  printed  at  his  house  under  Lord  Eldon’s 
superintendence  and  his  own,  was  prepared  in  concert  with  the 
King,  and  was  intended  to  sound  the  alarm  against  Carlton 
House  and  the  Whigs,  when  a  still  more  favourable  opportunity 
of  making  a  breach  with  the  latter  unexpectedly  offered  itself  in 
the  Catholic  question.  The  King,  with  his  accustomed  (juick- 
ness  and  sagacity,  at  once  perceived  that  this  afforded  a  still  more 
advantageous  ground  of  fighting  the  battle  he  had  so  long  wished 
to  join  with  his  enemies.  To  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr  Perceval 
nothing  could  be  more  suitable  or  agreeable;  the  cry  against 
the  Prince  was  laid  aside  for  the  cry  of  No  Popirg;  and  instead 
of  proclaiming  conjugal  rights  to  be  menaced  by  the  Whigs,  the 
Church  was  announced  to  be  in  danger  from  their  machinations. 
'Phe  success  of  this  movement  is  well  known,  and  it  laid  the  cause 
of  the  Princess  out  of  view  for  some  years. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  describe  the  sensation  which  the 
Report  of  the  Secret  Tribunal  had  made  wherever  a  knowledge 
of  its  contents  reached.  That  a  wife,  a  Princess,  and  a  stranger 
should  be  subjected  to  treatment  the  most  cruel  and  unmanly, 
should  then  be  driven  from  the  shelter  of  her  husband’s  roof, 
should  be  surrounded  by  spies  and  false-witnesses,  and  having 
been  charged  with  a  capital  offence — nay,  with  high  treason — 
should  be  tried  behind  her  back,  with  the  most  able  counsel  to 
attend  on  behalf  of  her  persecutor  and  accuser,  without  a  human 


*  The  inextricable  difficulties  which  the  late  King  In'uught  on  hiniselt 
by  his  foolish  and  worse  than  foolish  conduct  in  the  year  1831  are  fresh 
iu  all  men’s  remembrance. 
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being  present  on  her  behalf,  so  much  as  to  cross-examine  a  wit¬ 
ness,  or  even  to  take  a  note  of  the  evidence — was  a  proceeding 
which  struck  all  men’s  minds  with  astonishment  and  dismay;  and 
seemed  rather  to  approach  the  mockery  of  all  justice  presented  in 
the  accounts  of  Eastern  seraglios,  than  to  resemble  any  thing  that 
is  known  among  nations  living  under  constitutional  (iovern- 
ments.  But  if  the  investigation  itself  was  thus  an  object  of 
reprobation  and  disgust,  its  result  gave,  if  possible,  less  satis¬ 
faction  still.  What  could  be  said  of  a  sentence  which  showed 
that  even  when  tried  behind  her  back,  and  by  an  invisible  tribu¬ 
nal,  formed  wholly  of  her  adversaries,  not  the  shadow  of  guilt 
could  be  found  in  her  whole  conduct ;  and  that  even  the  merce¬ 
nary  fancies  and  foul  perjuries  of  the  spies  had  failed  to  present 
any  probable  matter  of  blame ;  and  yet,  instead  of  at  once  pro¬ 
nouncing  her  innocent  and  unjustly  accused,  begrudged  her  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  an  acquittal,  and  fearful  of  affording  her  the 
triumph  to  which  innocence  is  entitled,  and  offending  the  false 
accuser,  both  passed  over  all  mention  of  her  unparalleled  wrongs, 
and  left  a  stigma  upon  her  name,  by  the  vague  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  King  should  advise  her  concerning  certain  levities 
or  indiseretions  of  behaviour — an  allusion  so  undefined,  that  any 
one  might  fill  up  the  dark  outline  as  his  imagination  should  ena¬ 
ble  him,  or  his  w'ant  of  common  charity  prompt  him  to  do  ?  Every 
one  knew  that  had  there  been  the  least  tangible  impropriety, 
though  falling  far  short  of  guilt,  it  would  have  been  stated  in 
the  Report ;  but  the  purposes  of  the  accuser,  to  which  the  secret 
judges  lent  themselves,  w'ere  best  served  by  a  vague  and  myste¬ 
rious  generality,  that  meant  every  thing,  and  any  thing,  as  well 
as  nothing,  and  enabled  him  to  propagate  by  his  hireling  favour¬ 
ites,  all  over  society,  any  new’  slanders  which  he  might  choose  to 
invent. 

If,  however,  the  effect  thus  produced  was  most  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  enquirers,  and  irrecoverably  ruined  that  of  the 
Prince  in  all  honourable  minds,  the  proceedings  of  the  Princess’s 
defenders,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  be  known,  excited  on  the 
other  hand  no  little  surprise.  That  two  such  men  as  Lord  El¬ 
don  and  Mr  Perceval — the  one  at  the  head  of  the  law — the  other 
Attorney-General,  and  who  now  became  in  effect,  though  not 
yet  in  name.  Prime  Minister — that  those  who  had  ever  held  the 
most  rigorous  execution  of  the  old  laws  against  the  press  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Monarchy,  and  had 
been  among  the  chief  framers  of  new  measures  more  rigorous 
still,  should  now  become  the  actors  in  a  conspiracy  to  evade  some 
of  those  laws,  and  break  others,  filled  men’s  minds  with  unspeak- 
alde  wonder  A  secret  printing  jiress  had  been  employed  at  a 
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private  house,  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading  the  provisions 
of  that  act  which  Lord  Eldon  had  passed,  and  ^Ir  Perceval  had 
supported,  to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  any  one  from 
printing  any  thing  whatsoever  without  appending  to  it  his  name 
and  place  of  abode.  They  had  written,  and  in  this  clandestine 
fashion  had  printed,  thousands  of  a  work  which,  though  nowadays 
far  less  libellous  than  almost  every  day’s  papers  that  are  read  one 
hour  and  pass  the  next  with  impunity  into  oblivion,  was  yet  in  those 
times  equal  to  the  most  daring  libels ;  and  all  this  they  had  done  for 
the  purpose  of  blackening  the  character  of  the  Heir-Apparent  to 
the  throne.  This  passage  sunk  deep  into  the  public  mind,,  and  was 
esteemed  an  illustration  on  the  one  hand  of  the  lengths  to  which 
party  will  carry  very  upright  and  prudent  men,  as  w'ell  as  of  the 
hardships  under  which  the  law  of  libel  places  authors  and  publish¬ 
ers,  and  of  their  efl’ects  in  fettering  the  discussion  of  every  ques¬ 
tion  w'hich  justice  requires  to  be  freely  handled.  For  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  while  the  defence  of  the  innocent  party  could  not  be 
undertaken  without  the  greatest  risk,  the  wrong  doer  and  all  the 
parasite  accusers  were  altogether  safe  in  their  attacks  upon  her 
character,  through  every  channel  of  private  communication,  and 
oven  in  these  mysterious  allusions  through  the  press,  too  flimsy 
to  be  reached  by  the  law,  though  quite  significant  enough  to  be 
injurious  to  their  object,  and  the  more  hurtful  for  the  very  rea¬ 
son  that  they  W’ere  so  vague  and  so  obscure. 

The  confirmed  insanity  of  the  King,  three  years  afterwards, 
called  to  the  Regency  the  chief  actor  in  these  unhappy  scenes. 
No  prince  ever  ascended  the  throne  with  so  universal  a  feeling 
of  distrust,  and  even  aversion.  Nor  wjis  this  lessened  when  the 
first  act  of  his  reign  proved  him  as  faithless  to  his  jiolitical  friends 
as  he  had  been  to  his  wife ;  and  as  regardless  of  his  professed 
public  principles  as  he  had  been  of  his  marriage  vows.  It  added 
little  respect  to  the  disesteem  in  which  he  was  so  universally 
held,  that  he  was  seen  to  discard  all  the  liberal  party  with  whom 
he  had  so  long  acted,  and  with  whom,  after  an  interval  of  sepa¬ 
ration,  he  had  become  again  intimately  united,  and  among  them 
the  very  men  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  domestic  broils ;  w'hilst 
he  took  into  full  favour  his  determined  enemies,  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  very  men  who  had  secretly  printed  libels  against  him  too 
outrageous  to  find  a  publisher  ! 

The  accession  of  the  Princess’s  friends  to  the  Regent’s  favour 
was  the  period  of  their  intercourse  w'ith  their  former  client. 
Not  the  slightest  communication  could  now  be  held  with  her 
w'hose  just  quarrel  they  had  so  w'armly  espoused  while  the 
Prince  was  their  antagonist ;  and  Mr  Canning  alone  of  them 
all,  to  his  transcendent  honour,  refuse<l  to  pay  the  tribute  exact- 
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ed  by  the  Court  of  deserting  a  former  friend,  because  an  enemy 
had  been  found  placable ;  and  because  he,  setting  too  high  a  va¬ 
lue  upon  his  forgiveness,  required  his  new  favourites  to  be  as  per¬ 
fidious  as  himself. 

In  1813,  the  Princess,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  separation 
from  her  daughter,  who  was  now  grown  up,  and  of  whom  she 
was  daily  allowed  to  see  less  and  less,  addressed  to  the  Regent  that 
celebrated  Letter  which  the  silly  and  ignorant  author  of  the  con¬ 
temptible,  but  malignant  work  before  us  loads  with  praises,  while 
wholly  unable  to  understand  it,  and  then  publishes  at  length, 
with  the  most  absurd  and  misplaced  censures ;  being  perfectly 
ignorant  that  the  letter  which  she  thus  reviles  as  being  all  it 
should  not  have  been,  is  the  self-same  letter  she  had,  a  few  pages 
before,  held  up  as  the  universally  admitted  model  of  what  the 
occasion  required,  and  as  the  very  perfection  of  all  it  should  be. 
The  reception  of  this  Letter  by  the  Prince  tvas  singular,  and  it 
was  every  way  characteristic  of  his  little  mind,  lie  directed 
I.ord  I.iverpool  to  notify,  that  he  could  not  receive  nor  read  it, 
and  that  all  communications  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Minister,  as  if  that  Lord  were  the  servant  of 
the  Consort  as  w’ell  as  of  the  Prince.  Thus  it  was  supposed  that 
a  cunning  way  had  been  devised  of  avoiding  the  difficult  task  of 
giving  the  Letter  and  remonstrance  any  answer.  The  people, 
however,  eagerly  read  this  document,  and  greedily  devoured  its 
contents.  Put  one  opinion  of  reprobation  w’as  expressed — one 
feeling  of  disgust  entertained — and  one  voice  of  indignation 
raised  against  the  new  and  unheard-of  cruelty,  by  which  a  wife, 
forcibly  ejected  from  her  husband’s  house,  only  because  her  pre¬ 
sence  was  a  reproach  and  an  interruption  to  his  libertine  life, 
was  Tiow  to  be  ffirther  deprived  of  her  only  child’s  society,  with¬ 
out  the  shadow  of  a  reason  being  assigned ;  and  the  sympathy 
thus  iiniversally  excited  with  the  mother’s  feelings  was  power¬ 
fully  awakened  in  the  daughter’s  behalf  also ;  when  it  became 
certain  that  neither  the  high  rank  of  the  parties,  nor  the  pains 
taken  to  estrange  them  from  each  other,  had  stifled  in  the 
breast  of  Princess  Charlotte  the  strongest  feelings  of  her  nature. 
She  all  her  life,  indeed,  had  been  and  continued  sincerely  attach¬ 
ed  to  her  mother,  and  soon  after  showed  how  little  industrious 
slander  had  prevailed  over  her  unalterable  confidence  in  the  pro- 
l)ity,  as  well  as  the  tender  affection  of  that  parent.  She  was  a 
person  of  great  abilities,  tolerably  well  cultivated  ;  to  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  her  mother,  she  united  more  deliberate  judgment ;  and 
she  inherited  her  resolute  courage  and  determination  of  character. 
She  had  a  temper  violent  and  irascible,  which  neitlier  her  own 
eftbrts  nor  those  of  her  preceptors  had  been  able  to  tame  ;  luit 
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there  was  nothing  mean,  spiteful,  or  revengeful  in  her  disposi> 
tion  ;  while  her  mother’s  easy  nature,  her  freedom  from  all  pride 
and  affectation,  her  warmth  of  affection,  her  playfulness  of  man¬ 
ner, — though  such  severe  judges  as  those  of  the  Whig  Secret 
Tribunal  in  ISOti  might  have  termed  them  the  overt-acts  of  levi¬ 
ty,  and  visited  them  with  a  reprimand  only  capable  of  provoking 
laughter  in  its  object, — were  yet  calculated  to  shed  a  singular 
lustre  over  so  exalted  a  station,  and  made  the  character  of  her 
whom  they  adorned,  peculiarly  attractive,  'rhcsc  two  great  la¬ 
dies  were  not  more  united  by  mutual  attachment  than  by  the 
similarity  of  their  tastes — both  fond  of  reading — cultivators  of  the 
fine  arts — and  in  one,  that  of  sculpture,  no  mean  proficients. 

But  they  were  doomed  to  be  separated,  that  the  caprice  of  their 
common  tyrant  might  be  gratified ;  and  the  Letter  which  he  had, 
with  unparalleled  folly,  refused  to  read,  or  rather  to  answer,  be¬ 
ing  suffered  to  circulate  through  the  whole  country  unanswered, 
produced  the  strongest  effect  in  their  favour,  and  against  him. 
Accordingly,  the  mistake  which  had  been  committed  was  disco¬ 
vered  too  late.  Any  answer  of  an  ordinary  kind  would  have  pro¬ 
ved  altogether  unavailing ;  defence  there  was  none,  nor  was  any 
justification  whatever  attempted  of  the  treachery  universally 
cried  out  against.  The  resolution  was,  therefore,  taken  to  try 
the  effect  of  recrimination,  and  it  was  determined  to  bring  out 
against  the  Princess  as  much  of  Mr  Perceval’s  book  against  the 
Prince  as  contained  the  particulars  of  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  before  the  Invisible  Tribunal  in  180(j.  The  fate  of 
this  odious  manoeuvre  was  sufficiently  striking ;  never  was  spite 
and  falsehood  visited  with  more  speedy  or  more  complete  dis¬ 
comfiture.  For  three  days  the  whole  of  the  newspapers  were 
filled  w'ith  the  most  offensive  details  of  a  pregnancy  and  delivery 
— the  public  taste  was  outraged — the  public  mind  was  disgusted 
— but  the  public  feelings  were  roused,  and  they  were  found,  as 
usual,  to  be  pointed  in  the  right  direction—  the  whole  charges 
were  pronounced  an  absolute  fabrication,  and  the  accused  stood 
higher  than  before,  though  it  was  not  possible  for  any  thing  to 
sink  her  accuser  low'er.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  secret  printing  of  Mr  Perceval’s  work,  and 
this  new  attack  on  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  affair  of  the  Duke 
of  York  had  materially  obstructed  the  execution  of  the  law'  of 
libel ;  and  had  made  almost  luiy  discussion,  however  free,  of  the 
Royal  family’s  conduct,  much  more  safe  than  they  had  formerly 
been.  That  affair  had  also  at  one  time  produced  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  demeanour  of  the  family  itself.  The  King  had, 
it  is  said,  called  the  members  of  it  together,  and  poiiiting  out  to 
them  the  dangers  of  their  situation,  loaded,  as  they  now  were, 
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with  popular  odium,  and  become  the  objects  of  general  suspicion, 
and  all  their  actions  narrowly  and  jealously  watched,  had  besought 
them  so  to  alter  their  conduct  as  to  allay  those  feelings  most  peri¬ 
lous  to  the  stability  of  the  monarchy,  dnd,  above  all,  to  shun  as  well 
intrigues  as  quarrels  amongst  themselves.  Had  George  III.  lived 
longer  in  possession  of  his  faculties  and  his  power,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  the  almost  superstitious  awe  with  which  he 
was  approached  by  all  his  children  would  have  had  the  salutary 
eft’ect  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  this  wise  and  provident  in¬ 
junction. 

The  public  attention,  thus  painfully  excited,  could  not  be  long 
kept  on  the  stretch,  and  in  a  few  months  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
family  were  forgotten.  The'  aversion  towards  the  Regent  had 
been  increased  by  these  disclosures,  although  it  was  impossible  to 
lessen  the  respect  in  which  the  country  held  him ;  and  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  of  his  daughter  were  the 
themes  of  universal  commiseration  as  often  as  their  names  w’ere 
mentioned  ;  but  men  ceased  to  think  of  the  subject,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention  w’as  for  some  time,  very  naturally,  engrossed  by  the 
successes  which  closed  the  war  and  overthrew  Napoleon.  In  the 
summer  of  1814,  however,  an  incident  occurred  of  an  extraor-v 
dinary  nature,  and  by  which  the  whole  interest  of  the  last  year’s 
controversy  was  suddenly  revived.  The  Princess  Charlotte, 
wearied  out  by  a  series  of  acts  all  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of 
petty  tyranny,  and  each  more  vexatious  than  another,  though 
none  of  them  very  important  in  itself,  w'as  in  the  state  of  irrita¬ 
tion  which  such  treatment  is  fitted  to  excite  in  one  of  her  age, 
station,  and  temper,  w’hen  a  sudden  order  to  change  her  chief  at¬ 
tendants  filled  up  the  measure  of  vexation,  and  passed  her  powers 
of  endurance.  In  a  fine  evening  of  July,  about  the  hour  of  seven, 
when  the  streets  are  deserted  by  all  persons  of  condition,  she 
rushed  out  of  her  residence  in  Warwick  House,  unattended  ;  has¬ 
tily  crossed  Cockspur  Street ;  flung  herself  into  the  first  hackney- 
coach  she  could  find ;  and  drove  to  her  mother’s  house  in  Con¬ 
naught  Place.  '  The  Princess  of  Wales  having  gone  to  pass  the 
day  at  her  Blackheath  villa,  a  messenger  w'as  d^espatched  for  her, 
another  fur  her  law  adviser  Mr  Brougham,  and  a  third  for 
Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone,  the  young  Princess’s  bosom  friend. 
He  arrived  before  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  returned  ;  and  Miss 
Mercer  Elphinstone  had  alone  obeyed  the  summons.  Soon  after 
the  Royal  Mother  came,  accompanied  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
her  lady  in  waiting.  It  was  found  that  the  Princess  Charlotte’s 
fixed  resolution  was  to  leave  her  father’s  house,  and  that  which  he 
had  appointed  for  her  residence,  and  to  live  thenceforth  with  her 
mother.  But  Mr  Brougham  is  understood  to  have  felt  himself 
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under  the  painful  necessity  of  explaininp^  to  lier  that  by  the  law, 
as  all  the  twelve  Judges  but  one  had  laid  it  down  in  George 
l.’s  reign,  and  as  it  was  now  admitted  to  be  settled,  the 
King  or  the  Regent  had  the  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  the 
persons  of  all  the  Royal  Family,  while  under  age.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex,  who  had  always  taken  her  part,  was  sent  for,  and  attended 
the  invitation  to  join  in  these  consultations.  It  was  an  untoward 
incident  in  this  remarkable  affair  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
Princess  of  Wales  since  the  investigation  of  1806,  which  had 
begun  upon  a  false  charge  brought  by  the  wife  of  one  of*  his 
Equerries,  and  that  be  had,  without  any  kind  of  warrant  from  the 
fact,  been  supposed  by  the  Princess  to  have  set  on,  or  at  least 
supported  the  accuser.  He,  however,  warmly  joined  in  the 
whole  of  the  deliberations  of  that  singular  night.  As  soon  as  the 
flight  of  the  young  lady  w’as  ascertained,  and  the  place  of  her  re¬ 
treat  discovered,  the  Regent's  officers  of  state  and  other  function¬ 
aries  were  despatched  after  her.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
first  arrived,  but  not  in  any  particularly  imposing  state,  ‘  regard 
*  being  had’*  to  his  eminent  station;  for,  indeed,  he  came  in  a 
hackney  coach.  Whether  it  w’as  that  the  example  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte  herself,  had  for  the  day  brought  this  simple  and 
economical  mode  of  conveyance  into,  fashion,  or  that  conceal¬ 
ment  was  much  studied,  or  that  despatch  w'as  deemed  more  es¬ 
sential  than  ceremony  and  pomp — certain  it  is,  that  all  who  came, 
including  the  Duke  of  York,  arrived  in  similar  vehicles,  and 
that  some  remained  enclosed  in  them,  without  entering  the  royal 
mansion.  At  length,  after  much  pains  and  many  entreaties  used 
by  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  herself,  as 
well  as  Miss  Mercer  and  Lady  C.  Lindsay  (whom  she  always 
honoured  with  a  just  regard)  to  enforce  the  advice  given  by  Mr 
Rrougham  that  she  should  return  without  delay  to  her  own  resi¬ 
dence,  and  submit  to  the  Regent,  the  young  Princess,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  Duke  of  Y'ork  and  her  governess,  who  had  now 
been  sent  for  and  arrived  in  a  royal  carriage,  returned  to 
Warwick  House,  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  There  was  then  a  Westminster  election  in  progress  ii; 
consequence  of  Lord  Cochrane’s  expulsion ;  and  it  is  said  that 
on  her  complaining  to  Mr  Brougham  that  he  too  was  desert¬ 
ing  her  and  leaving  her  in  her  father’s  power  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  stood  by  her — he  took  her  to  the  window, 
when  the  morning  had  just  dawned,  and,  pointing  to  the 
Park  and  the  spacious  streets  which  lay  before  her,  said  that 
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he  had  only  to  show  her  a  few  hours  later,  on  the  spot 
where  she  now  stood,  and  all  the  people  of  this  vast  metropolis 
would  be  gathered  together  on  that  plain,  with  one  common 
feeling  in  her  behalf — but  that  the  triumph  of  one  hour  would 
be  dearly  purchased  by  the  consequences  which  must  assuredly 
follow  in  the  next,  when  the  troops  poured  in  and  quelled  all  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  clear  and  undoubted  law  of  the  land,  with  the 
certain  effusion  of  blood — nay,  that  through  the  rest  of  her  life 
she  never  would  escape  the  odium  which,  in  this  country,  always 
attends  those  who,  by  breaking  the  law,  occasion  such  calamities. 
This  consideration,  much  more  than  any  quailing  of  her  dauntless 
spirit,  or  faltering  of  her  filial  affection,  is  believed  to  have  weigh¬ 
ed  upon  her  mind,  and  induced  her  to  return  home. 

'rliere  had,  however,  been  a  treaty  for  some  time  pending,  the 
object  of  which  was  her  marriage  with  the  King  of  Holland’s 
eldest  son — a  match  as  unwise  on  public  grounds  as  it  was  unpa¬ 
latable  to  her  own  taste.  She  had  set  herself  decidedly  against  it, 
and  was  apprehensive  of  being  drawn  or  driven  into  it  by  the  sys¬ 
tematic  course  of  ill-usage  recently  employed  against  her.  It  was 
even  supposed  by  some,  and  indeed  rather  insinuated  by  her¬ 
self,  that  her  principal  reason  for  leaving  Warwick  House  had 
been  to  disentangle  herself  at  once  from  the  trammels  of  this 
negotiation.  And  it  is  certain  that,  before  she  would  consent  to 
return,  she  directed  a  declaration  to  be  drawn  up,  which  was 
signed  by  all  present,  in  which  she  used  remarkable  expressions, 
to  the  following  effect : — ‘  I  am  resolved  never  to  marry  the 
‘  Prince  of  Orange.  If  it  shall  be  seen  that  such  a  match  is 
‘  announced,  I  wish  this  my  declaration  to  be  borne  in  mind, 

‘  that  it  will  be  a  marriage  without  my  consent  and  against  my 
‘  w’ill ;  and  I  desire  Augustus  (Duke  of  Sussex)  and  Mr 
‘  Brougham  will  particularly  take  notice  of  this.’ 

No  farther  attempts  w’ere  made  to  enforce  the  hated  marriage; 
but  the  Duke  of  Sussex’s  supposed  share  in  breaking  it  off  was 
never  forgiven.  The  Regent  immediately  called  together  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  family ;  and  announced  that  they  must 
make  their  election  between  himself  and  the  Duke — whoever 
refused  to  give  up  the  society  of  the  latter  being  warned  that  he 
gave  up  all  intercourse  with  the  Regent.  It  is  most  creditable  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  that  this  honest  and  excellent  man  at 
once  rejected  the  insulting  and  humiliating  proposition.  Nor  was 
he  visited  with  the  awful  penalty  in  consequence.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  soon  after  married  the  Regent’s  favourite  sister,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  family,  and  ever  after  enjoyed  his  fa¬ 
vour,  as  he  had  commanded  his  respect. 

'I'he  presence  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  after  the  termination  of 
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the  war  overjoyed  the  people  of  London,  amused  the  Court,  occu¬ 
pied  the  press,  and  furnished  a  new  and  grateful  occasion  to  the 
Regent  of  annoying  his  Consort.  Every  engine  of  intrigue  was 
set  in  motion  to  obtain  from  these  royal  strangers  an  acquiescence 
in  that  neglect  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  all  good  courtiers 
of  our  own  country  knew  to  be  the  surest  road  to  her  illustrious 
husband’s  favour.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  object  of  the 
Regent’s  policy  was  to  prevent  every  mark  even  of  the  most  com¬ 
monplace  civility,  from  being  bestowed  upon  her  whom  he  had 
vowed  to  protect  and  to  cherish,  and  whose  position  as  his  wife 
might  have  made  so  vain  and  selhsh  a  being  suppose  was  the 
cause  of  whatever  attentions  she  should  receive  from  his  guests. 
He  was  successful  in  this  negotiation  ;  and  none  of  the  Princes, 
not  even  those  most  nearly  connected  with  herself  by  the  ties  of 
blood  or  of  affinity,  ventured  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Carlton 
House  by  any  indication  that  they  were  aware  of  her  exist¬ 
ence. 

A  court  was  now  held  by  the  Queen  Mother ;  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  having  been  the  object  of  her  royal  consort’s  unceasing 
affection  and  steady  protection,  to  the  last  hour  that  his  faculties 
remained  entire,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  one  who 
affected  never  to  have  known  any  law  through  life  but  his  w’ill, 
could  hardly  have  turned  against  the  cherished  object  of  his 
care,  and  meanly  sided  with  her  persecutors.  Queen  Charlotte 
was  a  w'oman  of  the  most  ordinary  size  of  understanding,  of  e.\- 
ceedingly  sordid  propensities,  of  manners  and  disposition  that 
rendered  her  peculiarly  unamiable,  of  a  person  so  plain  as  at 
once  to  defy  all  possible  suspicion  of  infidelity,  and  to  enhance 
the  virtue  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  her  husband’s  undeviating 
constancy  to  her  bed.  Her  virtue  was  so  much  accompanied 
with  superfluous  starchness  and  prudery,  that  it  set  the  feelings 
of  respect  and  sympathy  on  edge;  and  though  her  regularity  of 
life  was  undeviating,  the  dulncss  of  her  society,  the  stiffness  of 
her  demeanour,  the  narrowness  of  her  soul,  tended  to  make  re¬ 
spectable  conduct  as  little  attractiv'e  as  possible,  and  rather  to 
scare  away  from  morality  than  to  entice  the  beholder.  Of  a  na¬ 
ture  rigorously  parsimonious,  the  slave  besides  of  inordinate  ava¬ 
rice,  she  redeemed  not  this  hateful  meanness  by  any  of  those 
higher  qualities  of  prudence  and  practical  sense  which  are  not 
unfrequently  seen  in  its  company.  Her  spirit,  too,  was  ob¬ 
stinate,  and  not  untinctured  with  spite ;  she  was  unforgiving ; 
she  was  not  undesigning ;  she  could  mingle  in  the  intrigues  of  a 
Court,  as  w’ell  as  feel  its  malignities ;  and  her  pride  knew  no 
bounds, — combining  the  speculative  aristocracy  of  a  petty  German 
court  with  the  more  practical  haughtiness  which  is  peculiar  to 
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the  patrician  blood  of  this  free  country.  Of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
she  never  had  been  a  friend,  until  he  became  Regent,  when  she 
became  his  tool  and  his  slave.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  on  all 
occasions  partaken  of  her  husband’s  hatred  of  him,  and  had  been 
as  ready  an  accomplice  in  his  maltreatment  of  her  first  born 
child,  as  she  now  made  herself  the  submissive  and  willing  instru¬ 
ment  of  injury  to  his  wife — his  cousin  and  her  own  niece.  The 
visitation  of  God  which  substituted  that  son  for  his  father  on  the 
throne,  altered  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  the  eyes  of  this  un- 
aniiable  female  ;  who  seems  to  have  been  raised  up  as  a  remark¬ 
able  proof  how  little  one  may  be  either  respected  or  beloved, 
for  being  above  reproach  as  regards  the  quality  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed  to  comprise  all  female  virtue,  and  which  indeed  is  fa¬ 
miliarly  allowed  to  engross  the  name.  To  gratify  the  Regent’s 
paltry  spite  she  now  refused  even  to  receive  her  daughter-in-law 
at  that  court  where  she  might  any  day  have  become  her  succes¬ 
sor  ;  and  the  populace,  moved  with  just  indignation  at  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  this  very  disagreeable  personage,  loaded  her  with  every 
oft’ensive  expression,  and  even  with  more  substantial  symbols  of 
an  extravagant  disgust,  while  she  was  on  her  way  to  hold  the 
Court  whence  she  meanly  submitted  to  exclude  the  Princess. 

These  things  now  attracted  the  notice,  and  secured  the  inter¬ 
position  of  Parliament ;  and  the  Queen  and  her  son  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  find  that  all  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court, — all  the  base  fears  of  some,  and  the  para¬ 
sitical  expectations  of  others, — could  not  screen  their  conduct  from 
just  animadversion  ;  nor  prevent  the  victim  of  their  persecution 
from  obtaining  a  mark  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  people’s 
representatives.  A  large  addition  to  her  income  was  imme¬ 
diately  voted  ;  and,  worn  out  with  ill-usage,  she,  in  an  evil  hour, 
and  contrary  to  the  strong  advice,  and  in  spite  of  the  anxious 
remonstrances  of  her  advisers,  Mr  Whitbread  and  Mr  Brougham, 
quitted  the  country  and  devoted  herself  to  foreign  travel. 

After  sketching,  with  a  feeble  certainly,  but  as  surely  with  a 
faithful  pencil,  the  characters  of  her  Tory  counsellors,  it  would 
be  improper  to  pass  over  that  of  the  eminent  and  excellent  per¬ 
son  whom  we  have  first  named,  and  whose  premature  loss  his 
country  has  had  such  cause  to  deplore.  Of  a  singularly  mascu¬ 
line  understanding;  of  faculties  which  were  rather  effective  from 
their  strength,  than  admirable  for  their  refinement ;  persevering 
and  laborious  beyond  the  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  self-indul¬ 
gent  habits  of  aristocratic  statesmen';  actuated  by  an  ambition 
not  without  some  considerable  preponderance  of  vanity ;  of  in¬ 
tegrity  the  most  uncompromising ;  inflexibly  steady  to  his  pur¬ 
pose,  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  oppression ; 
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of  manners  plain,  open,  manly,  sincere ;  of  affections  warm 
and  mild  as  a  woman’s ;  generous  beyond  even  the  measure  of 
bis  ample  wealth ;  in  every  relation  of  life,  whether  as  a  rela¬ 
tion,  a  connexion,  or  a  friend,  exemplary  almost  without  a 

t)arallel, — Mr  Whitbread  presented  to  the  regard  and  respect  of 
ns  country  one  of  the  most  hnished  specimens  of  an  English 
statesman,  and  an  English  gentleman  not  of  the  patrician  order  ; 
and  his  public  life  was  that  of  a  truly  useful  ns  w'ell  as  a  powerful 
and  consistent  patriot.  Although  his  education  had  been  most 
liberal,  and  extended  by  foreign  travel,  these  advantages  and  the 
familiar  society  of  the  most  accomplished  political  leaders,  had 
not  succeeded  in  rehning  his  taste,  any  more  than  it  had  prevailed 
over  his  natural  purity,  or  tamed  dowm  to  an  aristocratic  standard 
the  unbending  sturdiness  of  his  principles.  Ilis  speeches  were 
fraught  with  all  that  strong  sense,  a  powerful  apprehension,  a 
persevering  industry  in  grappling  with  details  could  give ;  while 
ids  manner,  homely,  impressive,  admirably  suited  to  his  cast  of 
speaking,  never  once  offended  the  most  fastidious  critic,  whom 
yet  those  more  ambitious  efforts  which  were  foreign  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  oratory,  upon  some  great  occasions,  were  calculated  to 
repulse.  His  uidform  adherence  to  his  principles,  the  resolute 
independence  with  which  on  all  occasions  he  declared  them,  his 
determined  refusal  to  make  any  compromise  for  court  favour,  or 
even  for  party  purposes,  gained  and  procured  to  him  the  un¬ 
diminished  confidence  of  his  country ;  and  all  good  men  felt  that 
in  losing  him  they  lost  one  of  their  safest  counsellors,  most  efii- 
cient  supporters,  and  most  trustworthy  friends.  Into  his  hands, 
and  those  of  his  political  ally  and  personal  friend,  Mr  Brougham, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  had  thrown  herself  from  the  time  that  the 
acquisition  of  the  Regent’s  confidence  had  estranged  Lord  Eldon 
and  Mr  Perceval  from  her  society.  After  extricating  her  from 
many  difficulties,  and  carrying  her  controversy  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion  in  July  1814,  their  fate  was  that  of  many  other  ad¬ 
visers,  to  see  all  their  exertions  thrown  away,  by  their  counsels 
being  rejected  on  the  greatest  and  most  trying  emergency  of  all. 
Her  Royal  Highness  went  abroad,  after  they  had  warned  her 
that  they  could  no  longer  answer  for  her  safety  if  she  continued 
among  foreigners,  and  under  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes. 

It  is  unhappily  but  too  well  known  how  prophetical  these 
warnings  proved,  and  Mr  Brougham  referred  to  them  in  1820 
while  commenting  on  the  perjured  evidence  brought  forward  to 
consummate  her  destruction.  ‘  Therefore  it  was,’  said  he,  ‘  and 
*  foreseeing  all  these  fatal  consequences  of  a  foreign  residence,  that 
‘  years  ago  1  told  her  Majesty  and  her  illustrious  Daughter,  in  a 
*  letter  yet  extant,  how  willingly  1  would  answer  with  roy  head 
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‘  for  the  safety  of  both  in  this  country,  but  how  impossible  it 
‘  was  to  feel  secure  for  an  hour,  if  either  should  go  abroad, 

‘  abandoning  the  protection  which  the  character  of  the  people, 

‘  still  more  than  the  justice  of  the  law  in  England,  throws  around 
‘  all  its  inhabitants.’  Yet  it  seemed  as  if,  while  the  daughter  lived, 
the  mother  was  safe  ;  and  even  after  her  decease,  although  ma¬ 
chinations  were  actively  set  in  motion  against  her,  until  her  steady 
friend  George  111.  breathed  his  last,  no  active  steps  were  pursued 
to  her  undoing.  But  it  was  a  striking  fact,  that  the  day  which 
saw  the  Father’s  remains  consigned  to  the  tomb,  ushered  in  tho 
ringleader  of  the  Italian  witnesses  to  a  private  interview  in  the 
palace  of  the  Son. 

The  history  of  the  Lilian  Commission  is  fresh  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  all.  A  board  of  three  persons — a  Chancery  lawyer,  who 
had  never  seen  a  witness  examined,  and  whose  practice  was 
chiefly  confined  to  cases  in  bankruptcy,  on  which  he  had  written 
an  excellent  book — a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  knew  but  little 
more  of  the  matter — an  active  and  clever  attorney — composed 
this  select  body,  commissioned  to  hunt  for  evidence  which  might 
convict  the  future  Queen,  and  be  ready  to  overwhelm  her  if  she 
asserted  her  right  to  share  her  consort’s  throne. 

Sir  John  Leach  was  an  active  adviser  of  all  these  nefarious 

[woceedings ;  nor  could  all  England,  certainly  not  all  its  bar, 
lave  produced  a  more  unsafe  counsellor.  With  great  quick¬ 
ness  of  parts — an  extraordinary  power  of  fixing  his  attention 
upon  an  argument — and  following  steadily  its  details — a  rare 
faculty  of  neat  and  lucid  statement,  even  of  the  most  entangled 
and  complicated  facts — considerable  knowledge  of  legal  principles, 
and  still  greater  acquaintance  with  equity  practice — he  was  sin¬ 
gularly  ignorant  of  the  world ;  and  had  no  kind  of  familiarity  with 
the  rules  or  the  practice  of  evidence  in  the  courts  of  common  or 
of  criminal  law.  Moderately  learned  even  in  his  own  profes¬ 
sion,  beyond  it  he  was  one  of  the  most  ignorant  men  that  ever 
appeared  at  the  bar.  Yet,  by  industry,  and  some  art  of  gaining 
favour,  by  making  himself  useful  to  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy, 
little  scrupulous  how  much  he  risked  in  any  way  to  serve  them, 
he  had  struggled  with  the  defects  of  a  mean  birth  and  late  adop¬ 
tion  into  the  rank  he  afterwards  so  greatly  affected  ;  and  he  had 
arrived  at  extensive  practice.  ‘  Nullum  ille  poetam  noverat, 
*  nullum  legerat  oratorem  nullam  memoriam  antiquitatis  colle- 
‘  gerat :  non  publicum  jus.  non  privatum  et  civile*  cognoverat. — 
‘  Is  omnibus  exemplo  debet  esse  quantum  in  hac  urbe  polleat 
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‘  multorum  obedire  tempori,  multorumque  vel  honori,  vel  pe- 
‘  riculo  servire.  His  enim  rebus,  inRmo  loco  natus,  et  honores, 

*  ct  pecuniam,  et  gratiam  consecutus,  etiam  in  patronorum  sine 

*  doctrina,  sine  ingenio,  aliquem  numcrum  pervenerat.’  (Cic. 
Brutus.)  The  power  ot‘  deciding  causes,  which  he  shiwed  when 
raised  to  the  bench,  was  favourably  contrasted  with  the  dilatory 
and  doubting  habits  of  Lord  Eldon ;  but  there  was  much  of  what 
Lord  Bacon  calls  ‘affected  despatch’  in  his  proceedings;  and 
while  he  appeared  to  regard  the  number  of  judgments  which  he 
pronounced  in  a  given  time  far  more  than  their  quality,  he  left  it 
to  his  learned  chief  to  complain  that  cases  were  decided  at  the 
Rolls,  but  heard  when  they  came  by  appeal  before  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  ;  while  the  wits  calling  one  the  court  of  oyer  safis  terminer ^ 
named  the  other  that  of  terminer  sans  oyer;  and  a  great  and 
candid  critic  (Sir  S.  Romilly)  professed  himself,  to  Lord  Eldon’s 
extreme  delight,  better  pleased  with  the  tardy  justice  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  than  with  the  swift  injustice  of  the  deputy.  The  ridicule 
which  he  threw  around  his  conduct  in  society,  by  his  childish 
devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  fashionable  life,  in  which  neither  his 
early  habits  nor  his  turn  of  mind  fitted  him  to  excel,  was  another 
result  derived  from  the  same  want  of  sound  judgment.  But  its 
worst  fruit  was  that  unhesitating  and  overweening  confidence  in 
his  own  opinion,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  other  -man,  and  per¬ 
petually  led  both  himself  and  his  clients  astray.  Uncontrolled 
conceit,  a  contracted  understanding  that  saw  quickly  and  correctly 
very  near  objects,  and  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  all  beyond, 
conspired  with  a  temper  peculiarly  irascible,  in  giving  him  this 
habit  of  forming  his  opinion  instantaneously,  and  this  pertinacity 
in  adhering  to  if — excluding  all  the  light  that  could  afterwards  be 
let  in  upon  the  subject.  The  same  hasty  and  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment  made  him  exceedingly  prone  to  see"  matters  as  he  wished 
them  to  be  ;  and  when  he  had  a  client  whom  he  desired  to  gra¬ 
tify,  or  for  whom  he  felt  a  strong  interest,  his  advice  became 
doubly  dangerous ;  because,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  infirmities 
of  judgment,  he  formed  his  opinion  under  all  the  bias  of  his 
wishes,  while  he  gave  it  and  adhered  to  it  without  running  any 
hazard  in  his  own  person.  His  courage,  both  personal  and  poli¬ 
tical,  was  frequently  commended  ;  but  there  may  be  some  doubt 
if  to  the  latter  praise  he  was  justly  entitled.  His  personal  gal¬ 
lantry,  indeed,  was  quite  unquestionable,  and  it  was  severely 
tried  in  the  painful  surgical  operations  to  which  he  submitted 
with  an  ease  that  showed  the  risk  and  the  suffering  cost  him 
little.  But  the  peculiarity  of  his  character  that  made  him  so 
wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and  lessened  the  value  of  his  councils, 
also  detracted  much  from  the  merit  of  his  moral  courage,  by 
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keeping  him  blind  to  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers,  the  pre-  ' 
sence  or  the  approach  of  which  could  be  discovered  by  all  eyes 
but  his  own. 

Such  was  the  counsellor  whom  the  Regent  trusted,  and  who 
was  as  sure  to  mislead  him  as  ever  man  was  that  undertook  to 
advise  another.  The  wishes  of  his  great  client  were  well 
known  to  him  ;  his  disrelish  for  the  caution,  and  the  doubts,  and 
the  fears  of  Lord  Eldon  had  been  oftentimes  freely  expressed ; 
Sir  .John  Leach  easily  saw  every  part  of  the  case  as  the  Regent 
wished — quickly  made  up  his  mind  on  the  pleasing  side — set  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  advantageous  contrast  with  the  Chancellor  on 
this,  as  he  delighted  to  do  on  more  ordinary  occasions — and  be¬ 
cause  he  perceived  that  he  delighted  the  Royal  consultor  at  pre¬ 
sent,  never  doubted  that  his  successful  conduct  of  the  affair  would 
enable  him  to  supplant  his  superior,  and  to  clutch  the  Great 
Seal  itself.  The  possibility  of  royal  ingratitude  never  entered 
his  narrow  mind,  any  more  than  that  of  Ins  own  opinion  being 
erroneous  ;  nor  did  he  conceive  it  w’ithin  the  nature  of  things, 
that  in  one  respect  the  client  should  resemble  his  adviser,  namely, 
in  retaining  his  predilection  only  so  long  as  measures  were 
found  to  succeed,  and  in  making  the  counsellor  responsible  in  his 
own  person  for  the  failure  of  all  from  whom  any  thing  had  ever 
been  expected.  Lender  these  hopeful  auspices,  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  affair  ever  yet  undertaken  by  statesmen,  was  ap¬ 
proached  ;  and  while,  under  the  sanguine  counsels  of  Sir  John, 
no  one  of  the  conspirators  ever  thought  of  questioning  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  case,  another  question  was  just  as  little  asked  among 
them,  which  yet  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  all,- — Whether, 
supposing  the  case  proved  against  the  Princess,  the  conspirators 
were  one  hair’s-breath  nearer  the  mark  of  effecting  her  ruin,  or 
whether  that  first  success  would  not  bring  them  only  the  nearer 
to  their  own. 

The  Milan  Commission  proceeded  under  this  superintendence  ; 
and  as  its  labours,  so  were  its  fruits  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected.  It  is  the  first  impression  always  arising  from  any  work 
undertaken  by  English  hands  and  paid  for  by  English  money,  that 
an  inexhaustible  fund  is  employed  and  with  boundless  profusion  ; 
and  a  thirst  of  gold  is  straightway  excited  which  no  extravagance  of 
liberality  can  slake.  The  knowledge  that  a  Board  was  sitting 
to  collect  evidence  against  the  Queen,  immediately  gave  such 
testimony  a  high  value  in  the  market  of  Italian  perjury ;  and 
happy  was  the  individual  who  had  ever  been  in  her  house  or  ad¬ 
mitted  to  her  presence  :  his  fortune  was  counted  to  be  made.  Nor 
were  they  who  had  viewed  her  mansion,  or  had  only  known  the  ar- 
rangementsofhervilla,  without  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  golden  prize. 
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To  have  even  seen  her  pass  and  noted  who  attended  her  person, 
was  a  piece  of  good  luck.  In  short,  nothing,  however  remotely 
connected  with  herself,  or  her  family,  or  her  residence,  or  her 
habits,  was  without  its  value  among  a  poor,  a  sanguine,  and  an 
imaginative  people.  It  is  certain  that  no  more  ready  way  of 
proving  a  case,  like  the  charge  of  criminal  intercourse,  can  be 
found,  than  to  have  it  first  broadly  asserted  for  a  fact ;  because 
this  being  once  believed,  every  motion,  gesture,  and  look  is 
at  once  taken  as  proof  of  the  accusation,  and  the  two  most 
innocent  of  human  beings  may  be  overwhelmed  with  a  mass 
of  circumstances,  almost  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  inferences 
drawn  from  them,  are  really  believed  to  be  true  by  those  who 
recount  or  record  them.  As  the  treachery  of  servants  was  the 
portion  of  this  testimony  which  bore  the  highest  value,  that,  of 
course,  was  not  difiicult  to  procure ;  and  the  accusers  soon  pos¬ 
sessed  what,  in  such  a  case,  may  most  truly  be  said  to  be  accu- 
satori  maxime  optandum — not,  indeed,  confitentes  reos,  but  the 
man-servant  of  the  one,  and  the  maid-servant  of  the  other  sup¬ 
posed  paramour.  Nor  can  we  look  back  upon  these  scenes  without 
some  little  wonder  how  they  should  not  have  added  even  the  conji- 
tentem  reum  ;  for  surely  in  a  country  so  fertile  of  intriguing  men 
and  abandoned  women, — where  false  oaths,  too,  grow  naturally,  or 
with  only  the  culture  of  a  gross  ignorance  and  a  superstitious  faith, 
—it  might  have  been  easy,  we  should  imagine,  to  find  some  youth, 
like  Smeatton  in  the  original  Harry  the  Eighth’s  time,  ready  to 
make  his  fortune,  both  in  money  and  female  favours,  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  have  enjoyed  the  affections  of  one  whose  good-nature  and 
easy  manners  made  the  approach  to  her  person  no  difficult  matter , 
at  any  time.  This  defect  in  the  case  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  production  of  such  a  witness  before  the 
English  public  might  have  appeared  somewhat  perilous,  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  cause  he  was  brought  to  prop  with  his  per¬ 
juries.  Accordingly,  recourse  was  had  to  spies,  who  watched  all 
the  parties  did,  and  when  they  could  not  find  a  circumstance,  would 
make  one ;  men  who  chronicled  the  dinners  and  the  suppers  that 
were  eaten,  the  walks  and  the  sails  that  were  enjoyed,  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  rooms  and  the  position  of  bowers,  and  who,  never 
doubting  that  these  were  the  occasions  and  the  scenes  of  endear¬ 
ment  and  of  enjoyment,  pretended  to  have  witnessed  the  one,  in 
order  that  the  other  might  be  supposed  ;  but  with  that  inattention 
to  particulars  which  Providence  has  appointed  as  the  snare  for  the 
false  witness,  and  the  safeguar^of  innocence,  pretended  to  have  seen 
in  such  directions  as  would  have  required  the  rays  of  light  to  move 
not  straightforward,  but  round  about.  Couriers  that  pried  into 
carriages  where  the  travellers  were  asleep  at  grey  daylight,  or 
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saw  in  the  dusk  of  dewy  eve  what  their  own  fancy  pictured, — 
sailors  who  believed  that  all  persons  could  gratify  their  animal 
appetites  on  the  public  deck,  where  themselves  had  so  often  played 
the  beast’s  part, — lying  waiting-women,  capable  of  repaying  the 
kindness  and  charity  that  had  laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortune, 
with  the  treachery  that  could  rear  it  to  the  height  of  their  sordid 
desires, — chambermaids,  the  refuse  of  the  streets,  and  the  common 
food  of  wayfaring  licentiousness,  whose  foul  fancy  could  devour 
every  mark  that  beds  might,  but  did  not,  present  to  their  practised 
eye, — lechers  of  either  sex,  who  would  fain  have  gloated  over 
the  realities  of  what  their  liquorish  imagination  alone  bodied 
forth, — pimps  of  hideous  aspect,  whose  prurient  glance  could 
penetrate  through  the  keyhole  of  rooms  where  the  rat  shared  with 
the  bug  the  silence  of  the  deserted  place, — these  were  the  per¬ 
formers  whose  exploits  the  Commissioners  chronicled,  whose  nar¬ 
ratives  they  collected,  and  whose  exhibition  upon  the  great  stage 
of  the  first  tribunal  of  all  tbe  earth,  they  sedulously  and  zealously 
prepared  by  frequent  rehearsal.  Yet  with  all  these  helps  to  suc¬ 
cess — with  the  unlimited  supply  of  fancy  and  of  falsehood  which  the 
character  of  the  people  furnished — with  the  very  body-servants  of 
the  parties  hired  by  their  wages,  if  not  bought  with  a  price — such 
an  airay  could  only  be  produced,  as  the  whole  world  at  once  pro¬ 
nounced  insufiicicnt  to  prove  any  case,  and  as  even  the  most 
prejudiced  of  assemblies  in  the  accuser’s  favour  turned  from  with 
disgust. 

The  arrival  of  the  Queen  in  this  country,  on  the  accession  of 
George  IV.,  was  the  signal  for  proceeding  against  her.  A  green 
bag  was  immediately  sent  down  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  containing  the  fruits  of  the  Milanese  researches ;  and  a 
Hill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  prepared  for  her  destruction. 
Such  was  the  proceeding  of  the  Court,  remarkable  enough, 
certainly  in  itself — sufficiently  prompt — abundantly  daring — and 
unquestionably  pregnant  with  grave  consequences.  The  proceed¬ 
ing  of  the  country  was  more  prompt,  more  decided,  and  more 
remarkable  still.  The  people  all  in  one  voice  demurred  to  the 
bill.  They  said,  ‘  Suppose  all  to  be  true  which  her  enemies 
‘  allege — we  care  not ;  she  was  ill-used  ;  she  was  persecuted ;  she 

*  was  turned  out  of  her  husband’s  house ;  she  was  denied  the 

*  rights  of  a  wife  as  well  as  of  a  mother  ;  she  was  condemned  to 
‘  live  the  life  of  the  widow  and  the  childless,  that  he  who  should 

*  have  been  her  comforter  might  live  the  life  of  an  adulterous 
‘  libertine ;  and  she  shall  not  be  trampled  down  and  destroyed  to 
‘  satiate  his  vengeance  or  humour  his  caprice.’  This  was  the 
universal  feeling  that  occupied  the  country.  Had  the  whole  facts 
as  charged  been  proved  by  a  cloud  of  unimpeachable  witnesses, 
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such  would  have  been  the  universal  verdict  of  that  country,  the 
real  jury  which  was  to  try  this  great  cause;  and  so  wide  of  their 
object  would  the  accusers  have  found  themselves  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  would  have  fancied  the  day  their  own.  This 
all  men  of  sense  and  reflection  saw ;  this  the  Ministers  saw  ; 
this,  above  all,  the  sagacious  Chancellor  very  clearly  saw  with  the 
sure  and  quick  eye  which  served  his  long  and  perspicacious  head ; 
but  this  Sir  John  Leach  never  could  be  brought  for  a  moment 
even  to  comprehend,  acute  as  he  was,  nor  could  his  royal  friend  be 
made  to  conceive  it ;  because,  though  both  acute  men,  they  were 
utterly  blinded  by  the  passions  that  domineered  in  the  royal  breast, 
and  the  conceited  arrogance  that  inspired  the  vulgar  adviser. 

But  if  the  Ministers  saw  all  these  things,  and  if  they  moreover 
were  well  aware, — as  who  was  not  ? — that  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  excited  to  a  pitch  of  rage  and  indignation  bordering 
upon  rebellion,  and  that  the  struggle,  if  persisted  in  against  a 
people  firmly  resolved  to  stand  between  the  Court  and  its  prey, 
must  hurry  them  into  wide-spreading  insurrection — how,  it 
will  be  asked,  was  it  possible  that  those  ^Iinisters — whose  hatred 
of  the  Bill  must  have  been  as  great  as  their  apprehension  of  its 
consequences  were  grave,  and  who  had  not  the  shadow  of  an  in¬ 
terest  in  its  fate,  except  that  it  should  instajitly  be  abandoned — 
could  be  brought  to  sanction  a  proceeding  fraught  not  only 
with  every  mischief  to  the  country,  but  with  extremest  peril  to 
themselves?  The  great  difficulty  of  answering  this  question 
must  be  confessed ;  nor  is  it  lessened  by  the  reflection  that  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  in  those  days  there  were  men  whose 
prudence  was  more  striking  than  any  other  quality  ; — men  cau¬ 
tious,  unpretending,  commonplace  and  loving  place,  like  Lord 
Liverpool ;  wary,  cold,  circumspect,  though  of  unflinching 
courage,  like  Lord  Castlereagh ;  far-sighted,  delighting  in  seeing 
all  diiflculties  that  existed,  and  many  that  did  not,  like  Lord 
Eldon ;  above  all,  so  firm-minded  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington, — a  man,  too,  so  honourable  in  all  his  feelings,  and  so 
likely  to  influence  the  councils,  if  he  failed  to  turn  aside  the 
desires  of  the  Sovereign.  The  defenders  of  the  Ministers  never 
affected  to  doubt  the  mischievous  nature  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  they  admitted  all  their  opinions  to  be  strongly  and 
decidedly  against  it ;  they  saw,  and  confessed  that  they  saw,  all 
the  dangers  to  which  it  exposed  the  country  ;  they  did  not  deny 
that  it  was  the  mere  personal  wdsh  of  the  King ;  and  that  it  was 
the  bounden  duty,  the  undoubted  interest  of  his  Ministers,  per¬ 
emptorily  to  refuse  their  assistance  to  such  a  wicked  and  hope¬ 
less  project ; — admitting,  all  the  while,  that  as  the  Bill  never  could 
be  carried  through  and  executed,  all  the  agitation  with  which  so 
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monstrous  an  attempt  was  convulsing  the  country,  had  abso¬ 
lutely  not  a  chance  of  success,  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  King’s 
object.  Then,  what  reason  did  they  assign  for  the  Ministers 
lending  themselves  to  such  an  enormity  ?  It  seems  incredible, 
but  it  is  true,  that  the  only  ground  ever  hinted  at  was  the  King’s 
fixed  determination,  and  the  risk  his  Ministers  ran  of  losing  their 
places  if  they  thwarted  him  in  his  favourite  pursuit !  Yes ;  as  if 
the  loss  of  office  was  like  the  loss  of  life  and  they  had  no  power 
of  refusing,  because  refusal  was  death,  they  crouched  to  that 
command  rather  than  yield  to  which,  men  of  integrity  and  of 
firmness,  would  have  faced  death  itself.  It  is  certain,  that  had 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  been  longer  in  civil  life,  and  attained 
his  due  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  Government,  he  would  have 
taken  this  and  no  other  view  of  the  question  ;  but  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Ministers  at  large  betrayed  the  same  submissive 
obedience  to  their  master’s  w’ill,  showed  the  same  dread  of  facing 
his  displeasure,  which  unnerves  the  slaves  of  the  Eastern 
tyrant  when  his  voice  echoes  through  the  vaults  of  the  seraglio, 
or  casts  them  prostrate  before  his  feet,  as  the  scymitar’s  edge 
glances  in  their  eye,  and  the  bowstring  twangs  in  their  ear  I 
The  course  taken  by  the  leading  supporters  of  the  Queen  ren¬ 
dered  the  conduct  of  the  Government  still  more  despicable.  It 
was  early  announced  by  Mr  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  nothing  could  be  more  safe  than  for  the  ^linisters  to 
refuse  carrying  through  the  Bill,  because  if  the  Regent  after 
that,  should  venture  to  dismiss  them  on  account  of  their  refusal, 
no  man  among  their  adversaries  would  venture  to  take  office  from 
which  the  former  occupants  had  been  driven  for  refusing  to  aban¬ 
don  their  duty,  and  fly  in  the  people’s  face.  The  Regent  at  once 
perceived  the  tendency  of  this  announcement ;  and  he  met  it  in  the 
only  way  that  could  be  devised  for  counteracting  that  tendency. 
He  gave  his  Ministers  to  understand,  that  if  he  turned  them  out 
for  refusing  to  go  on  with  the  Bill,  he  should  take  their  adver¬ 
saries  into  their  places  without  requiring  them  to  adopt  or  sup¬ 
port  it.  The  contrivance  was  certainly  not  without  ingenuity  ; 
but  a  little  reflection  must  have  satisfied  even  the  most  timorous 
place-holder  that  he  had  little  to  fear  from  so  senseless  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  as  long  as  the  Whigs  refused  to  outbid  them  for 
the  royal  favour  in  the  only  stock  which  had  any  value  at  Carl¬ 
ton  House,  support  of  the  Bill,  there  was  no  chance  whatever 
of  their  being  taken  into  office  on  any  other  terms.  There 
surely  must  be  something  in  official  life  as  sweet  as  natural  is 
supposed  to  be ;  and  something  peculiarly  horrible  to  statesmen 
in  the  bare  possibility  of  political  death — else  why  this  pleasing 
hope,  this  fond  desire,  this  longing  after  longevity — or  why  this 
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dread  of  dissolution  that  makes  the  soul  shrink  back  upon  itself? 
But  in  one  material  particular  the  two  kinds  of  life  and  death  widely 
differ.  The  official’s  death-bed  is  not  cheered  by  any  hopes 
of  immortality.  The  world  to  which  he  now  looks  forward  is 
another,  but  not  a  better  world.  He  knows  full  sure  that,  from 
the  pleasing  state  of  being  to  which  he  has  been  so  long  used  and 
so  fondly  clings,  he  must  instantly,  on  the  great  change  taking 
place,  be  plunged  into  the  dreary  night  of  a  placeless  existence ; 
be  cast  away  with  other  mournful  ghosts  on  the  tempest-beaten 
coast  of  Opposition ;  there  to  wander  uncertain  of  ever  again 
being  summoned  from  that  inhospitable  shore,  or  visiting  the 
cheerful  glimpses  of  the  courtly  day.  Hence  it  is,  that  while 
men  of  ordinary  powers  are  daily  seen  to  meet  death  in  the 
breach  for  honour  or  patriotism,  hardly  any  can  be  found,  even 
among  the  foremost  men  of  any  age,  whose  nerves  are  firm 
enou^  to  look  in  the  face  the  termination  of  official  existence ; 
and  none  but  one  bereft  of  his  senses  ever  makes  himself  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  for  his  principles  or  his  country.  The  Minis- 
'ters  of  1820  numbered  not  among  them  any  one  so  void  of 
political  reason,  as  to  follow  Mr  Canning's  noble  example  ;  and 
all  were  resolved  to  forego  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  incur, 
both  then  and  ever  after,  the  loudest  reproaches,  rather  than  put 
to  hazard  the  existence  of  the  Administration. 

The  people,  we  have  said,  in  one  voice  demurred  to  the  Bill, 
and  plainly  indicated,  that  if  every  tittle  of  the  charges  against  the 
Queen  were  proved,  or  were  admitted  to  be  true,  they  would  not 
suffer  her  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  one  who  had  no  right 
whatever  to  complain  of  her  conduct  were  it  ever  so  bad. 
But  this  feeling  did  not  prevent  them  from  also  being  prepared, 
in  justice  towards  her  character,  to  take  issue  upon  the  fact ; 
and  accordingly  the  trial  before  the  Lords  was  looked  to  with 
the  most  universal  and  painful  anxiety,  though  with  a  confidence 
which  nothing  could  shake.  After  a  strenuous  but  unavailing  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  measure,  and  fling  out  the 
Bill  on  the  first  reading,  her  Majesty’s  Counsel,  Mr  Brougham, 
her  Attorney,  and  Mr  Denman,  her  Solicitor-General,  prepared 
to  resist  it  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  to  meet  the  evidence  of 
the  Milan  Commissioners,  and  to  defend  their  august  client  from 
every  accusation.*  An  adjournment  of  some  weeks  was  allowed 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  to  prepare  their  case  ;  the  Par- 
liamejit,  instead  of  the  usual  prorogation,  remained  sitting. 


•  Her  other  counsel  were  Mr  Justice  Williams,  Mr  Serjeant  Wilde, 
and  Dr  Lushington. 
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though  the  Commons  adjourned  from  time  to  time  ;  and  the  Se¬ 
venteenth  of  August  was  fixed  for  the  opening  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  cause.  All  that  public  expectation  and  anxiety  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch  could  lend  of  interest  to  any  trial,  was  here 
combined,  with  the  unexampled  attendance  daily  of  almost  all 
the  Peers  of  the  Empire,  the  assistance  of  all  the  Judges  of 
the  land,  the  constant  presence  of  the  Commons,  a  vast  con¬ 
course  of  spectators.  The  Queen  several  times  proceeded  to  the 
House  in  state,  accompanied  by  her  suite  ;  and  occupied  a  seat 
near  her  Counsel,  but  within  the  bar.  The  Nobles  best  known  to 
the  surrounding  multitude,  were  greeted  on  their  way  to  and  from 
Westminster  w'ith  expressions  of  popular  feeling,  friendly  or  hostile, 
according  as  they  were  know'n  to  take  part  with  or  against  Her 
Majesty  ;  but  on  the  whole,  extraordinary  tranquillity  prevailed. 
This  was  very  much  owing  to  the  undoubting  confidence  of  a 
favourable  result,  which  kept  possession  of  the  people  from  the 
very  first ;  for  when  the  deposition  of  the  chief  witness  against 
the  Queen  had  proved  very  detrimental  to  her  case,  and  her  ad¬ 
versaries  were  exulting  before  his  cross-examination  had  destroy¬ 
ed  his  credit,  very  alarming  indications  of  irritation  and  rage 
were  perceived,  extending  from  the  people  to  the  troops  then 
forming  the  garrison  of  the  capital.  Nor  were  there  W'anting 
those  who  judged  it  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  empire  and  the 
stability  of  the  throne,  that  so  popular  a  prince  and  so  very  deter¬ 
mined  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  not  then  living  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Queen’s  party,  espoused  as  that  was  by 
the  military  no  less  than  by  the  civil  portion  of  the  community. 

After  great  and  memorable  displays  of  eloquence  and  profes¬ 
sional  skill  on  all  sides,  it  was  found  that  the  case  had  failed 
entirely ;  and  the  Bill,  which  for  so  many  months  had  agitated 
the  whole  country,  was  at  length,  on  the  Seventh  of  November, 
withdrawn.  It  is  said  that  the  advisers  of  the  Queen  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  that  party  to  which  they,  generally 
speaking,  belonged,  the  Whigs — because  these  might  have  much 
more  shortly  made  an  end  of  the  case.  There  were  several 
periods  in  the  proceeding,  which  offered  the  firmest  ground  for 
that  great  and  powerful  body  to  act  with  decisive  effect ;  espousing 
as  it  did  the  right  side  of  the  question,  but  espousing  it  feebly, 
and  not  very  consistently.  If  at  any  of  those  points  they  had 
made  a  strenuous  resistance,  and  refused  to  proceed  further,  though 
they  might  have  been  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  the  conduc¬ 
tors  of  the  Queen’s  case  would  have  at  once  withdrawn  from  a 
proceeding  which  presented  daily  to  the  indignant  world  the 
spectacle  most  abhorrent  to  every  right  feeling,  of  justice  outraged 
no  less  in  form  than  in  substance.  Had  they  retired  from  this 
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scene  of  mockery  and  vexation,  the  country  was  so  entirely  with 
them,  that  the  Lords  never  would  have  ventured  to  proceed  in 
their  absence.*  But  fate  ordered  it  otherwise  ;  the  whole 
case  on  both  sides  was  exhausted  to  the  very  dregs ;  and  the  ac¬ 
cusation  failing,  the  Ministers  were  fain,  on  carrying  one  vote  by 
only  a  majority  of  seven,  to  withdraw  their  Master’s  llill  and  leave 
him  to  himself.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
too  happy  to  have  so  good  a  pretence  for  sounding  a  retreat  from 
their  hazardous  position ;  and  they  rested  satisfied  with  allowing 
the  King  to  continue  the  same  petty  warfare  of  annoyance  and 
insult  in  which  the  royal  veteran  had  formerly  reaped  so  many 
laurels,  only  refusing  him  any  more  Bills  of  Attainder. ' 

Under  such  aggressions  upon  her  peace  and  the  comforts  of 
all  her  associates  and  supporters,  after  a  struggle  of  less  than  a 
year,  the  gallant  nature  sunk,  which  had  borne  up  against  all 
neglect,  braved  the  pitiless  storms  of  incessant  annoyance,  and 
finally  triumphed  over  the  highest  perils  with  which  persecution 
could  surround  her.  The  people  continued  firmly  her  friend, 
but  the  upper  classes  were,  as  usual,  found  unable  to  face  the 
frowns,  or  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  Court.  As  long  as 
the  interest  of  the  contest  continued,  and  popular  favour  could 
be  gained  by  taking  the  right  side,  these  aristocratic  partisans 
could  defy,  or  thought  they  could  defy,  the  royal  displeasure. 
But  when  the  excitement  had  subsided,  and  no  precise  object 
seemed  furthered  by  any  more  popularity,  they  were  disposed, 
some  to  regain  lost  favour  elsewhere,  almost  all  to  avoid  widen¬ 
ing  the  breach.  There  would  be  no  use  in  concealing  the  truth, 
were  it  not  already  well  known ;  the  Queen’s  circle  became  daily 
more  and  more  contracted  ;  her  cause  was  as  much  as  ever  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  that  of  right  and  justice;  her  husband’s  conduct  that  of 
a  tyrant  destitute  alike  of  feeling  and  of  honour ;  but  he  was 
powerful,  and  she  was  weak ;  so  the  sentiment  most  generally 
felt  was,  that  the  subject  was  irksome — that  it  might  as  well 
now  be  dropt — that  there  were  never  such  atrocities  as  the 
Prince  had  committed,  nor  such  balls  as  he  well  and  wisely 
gave  from  time  to  time — and  that  if  the  sense  of  public  duty 


*  The  difBculties  in  which  the  Whig  leaders  then  were  placed  hardly 
fell  short  of  those  of  the  Ministers.  Than  Lord  Grey’s  whole  conduct 
nothing  could  be  more  noble ;  whether  the  powers  which  be  displayed  or 
the  honest  independence  of  bis  demeanour  be  regarded.  But  we  must 
restrain  ourselves  from  the  subject,  so  inviting,  of  sketching  that  amiable, 
honourable,  and  highly  gifted  person’s  character — offering  such  a  brilliant 
contrast  to  many  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  Long,  very  lung  may  it  be 
before  so  irreparable  a  loss  brings  him  within  the  province  of  history  I 
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commanded  votes  and  speeches  against  the  Bill,  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  a  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  near  and 
dear  relatives  dictated  the  private  duty  of  eschewing  all  that 
could  close  against  their  fashionable  families  the  doors  of 
Carlton  House.  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Queen  once  more  to  leave  a  country  where  her 
lot  had  been  so  wretched,  would,  upon  its  being  disclosed,  have 
produced  very  different  effects  in  the  various  parts  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  people  would  have  felt  general  concern,  probably 
great,  perhaps  just  displeasure  ;  the  Aristocracy,  even  its  Libe¬ 
ral  members,  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  removal  of  an  irksome 
inconvenience.  This  plan,  when  on  the  eve  of  being  carried 
into  execution,  was  frustrated  by  Her  Majesty’s  death.  Ex¬ 
hausted  by  continued  and  unremitted  persecution,  and  suffering 
I  severely  by  the  signal  failure  of  an  attempt,  ill-devised  and 
worse  executed,  because  planned  against  the  peremptory  remon¬ 
strances  of  her  law  advisers,  and  executed  without  any  of  her 
accustomed  firmness  of  purpose,  she  was  stricken  with  a  malady 
that  baffled  all  the  resources  of  the  medical  art,  and  expired,  after 
■  declaring  to  her  chief  adviser,  in  an  affecting  interview,  that  she 
was  happy  to  die,  for  life  had  never  been  to  her  any  enjoyment 
since  her  early  years,  and  w'as  now  become  a  heavy  burthen. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  extreme  fondness  for  young  children 
which  had  twice  before  led  her  into  trouble,  should  have  caused 
her  to  do  the  only  reprehensible  act  of  her  latter  days.*  The 
adoption  of  the  sailmaker’s  child  had  led  to  the  ‘  Delicate  Inves- 
‘  tigation,’  as  it  was  called,  of  1806  ;  the  delight  she  took  in  the 
child  of  one  of  her  attendants,  when  in  Italy,  was  the  cause  of  all 


’  *  In  the  acts  which  caused  this  celebrated  Princess  to  he  sometimes 
taxed  with  the  habitual  ingratitude  of  her  caste,  something  may  always 
be  allowed  for  inconsistency  and  want  of  reflection.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  occurred  on  the  defeat  of  the  Bill,  in  1820.  Mr  Brougham  waited 
upon  her  to  announce  it,  and  tender  his  congratulations.  She  instantly 
said  that  there  was  a  sum  of  L,7000  at  Mr  D.  Kinnaird’s  (the  banker’s), 
which  she  desired  iiim  to  take,  and  distribute  L.4000  of  it  among  his 
learned  coadjutors.  This  he  of  course  refused.  Her  Majesty  would 
lake  no  refusal,  but  the  day  after  recurred  to  the  subject,  and  insisted 
on  his  laying  her  commands  before  her  other  Counsel.  They  all  joined 
in  the  respectful  refusal.  A  few  weeks  after,  Mr  Kinnaird  suggested  that 
the  salaries  of  her  law  officers  were  in  arrear,  they  never  having  been 
paid.  The  sum  was  under  L.200,  but  she  peremptorily  refused  to  have  it 
paid  off — and  both  this  arrear,  and  all  their  other  pr’ofessional  emolu¬ 
ments,  on  the  ordinary  scale,  were  first  paid  after  her  decease  by  the 
Treasury,  among  the  other  expenses  of  the  cause  1 
VOL,  LXVII.  NO,  CXXXV.  D 
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the  favour  which  the  father  enjoyed  in  her  household ;  and  now 
her  love  of  the  child  of  her  chaplain  induced  her  to  make  room  for 
the  parents  in  her  establishment,  removing  Lord  and  Lady  Hood, 
whose  services  during  her  last  persecution  had  been  all  that  the 
most  devoted  attachment  could  render,  and  whose  raidc  fitted 
them  for  the  place  according  to  the  strictness  of  Court  etiquette. 
It  is  matter  worthy  of  observation,  that  during  the  three  hours 
of  wandering  which  immediately  preceded  her  decease,  the  names 
of  any  of  the  persons  with  whom  she  had  been  accused  of  im¬ 
proper  conduct,  never  escaped  her  lips ;  while  she  constantly 
spoke  of  those  children, — a  remarkable  circumstance,  if  it  be 
considered  that  the  control  of  reason  and  discretion  wiis  then 
wholly  withdrawn. 

The  body  of  the  Queen  lay  in  state  at  her  villa  near  Hammer¬ 
smith,  and  was  conveyed  through  the  metropolis  attended  by 
countless  multitudes  of  the  people.  The  Regent  was  then  in 
Dublin,  receiving  those  expressions  of  loyal  affection  in  which  our 
Irish  fellow-subjects  so  lavishly  deal,  when  they  are  filled  with 
expectations  of  thereby  gaining  some  favourite  object.  Indeed 
Mr  O’Connell  himself,  in  consideration  that  money  enough  had  not 
been  spent  in  providing  palaces,  headed  a  proposition  for  build¬ 
ing  a  mansion  by  subscription.  The  Ministers,  therefore,  in  their 
Master’s  absence,  and  having  no  orders  from  him,  could  only 
conjecture  his  wishes  and  act  accordingly.  They  therefore 
called  out  the  troops  to  prevent  the  funeral  procession  from  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  City,  and  a  struggle  ensued  with  the  people, 
which  ended  in  the  loss  of  several  lives.  Except  that  the  fune¬ 
ral  was  turned  aside  at  Hyde  Park,  this  unjustifiahle  proceed¬ 
ing  produced  no  effect ;  for  after  -moving  along  part  of  the  New 
Road,  it  came  back  and  entered  the  Strand  near  Tem])le  Bar, 
so  as  to  traverse  the  whole  City.  The  inscription  upon  the 
coffin,  dictated  by  the  Queen  herself — ‘  Caroline  of  Brunswicli, 
*  the  Murdered  Queen  of  England  ’ — made  some  ecclesiastical 
authorities  refuse  it  admission  into  the  churches,  on  its  way  to 
the  port  of  embarkation,  where  it  arrived,  accompanied  by  the 
executors, — Mr  Sergeant  Wilde  and  Dr  Lushington,  attending 
the  remains  of  their  royal  client  to  the  place  of  her  final  repose 
in  Brunswick.  The  indecent  haste  with  which  the  journey  to 
Harwich  was  performed,  excited  indignation  in  all,  surprise  in 
none.  Nor  was  there  perhaps  ever  witnessed  a  more  striking 
or  a  more  touching  scene  than  the  embarkation  displayed. 
Thousands  of  all  ranks  thickly  covered  the  beach ;  the  sea, 
smooth  as  glass,  was  alive  with  boats  and  vessels  of  every  size, 
their  colours  floating  half-mast  high,  as  on  days  consecrated  to 
mourning ;  the  sun  shone  forth  with  a  brightness  which  made 
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a  contrast  to  the  gloom  that  shrouded  every  face ;  the  sound 
of  the  guns  booming  across  the  water  at  intervals,  impressed  the 
solemnity  upon  the  ear.  Captains,  grown  grey  in  their  country’s 
service,  were  seen  to  recall  the  Princess’s  kindness  and  chari¬ 
ties,  whereof  they  had  been  the  witnesses  or  the  ministers,  unable 
to  restrain  the  tears  that  poured  along  their  scarred  cheeks. 
At  length  the  crimson  collin  was  seen  slowly  to  descend  from 
the  crowded  pier,  and  the  barge  that  received  it  wheeled 
through  the  water,  while  the  gorgeous  flag  of  England  floated 
over  the  remains  of  the  ‘  Murdered  Queen,’  whose  sufferings  had 
so  powerfully  awakened  the  English  people’s  sympathy,  and 
whose  dust  they  now  saw  depart  from  their  shores  for  ever,  to 
mingle  with  the  ashes  of  an  illustrious  race  of  heroes, — smitten 
with  feelings  in  which  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  a  kind  of 
national  remorse  at  her  murder  exacerbated  their  deep  commise¬ 
ration  for  her  untimely  end. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  in  sketching  the  characters  of 
George  IV.  and  his  Queen,  we  have  yielded  to  the  feelings 
of  party  violence,  and  while  we  excused  the  errors  of  the  in¬ 
jured  party,  exaggerated  the  offences  of  the  wrongdoer.  The 
portrait  which  we  have  painted  of  him  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  darkest  shade,  and  most  repulsive  form.  But  the 
faults  which  gross  injustice  alone  could  pass  over  without 
severe  reprobation,  we  have  ascribed  to  their  true  cause, — the 
corrupting  influence  of  a  courtly  education,  and  habits  of  un¬ 
bounded  self-indulgence  upon  a  nature  originally  good  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  sacred  rules  of  morality  forbid  us  to  exonerate  from 
censure  even  the  admitted  victim  of  circumstances  so  unfriendly 
to  virtue,  charity,  as  well  as  candour,  permit  us  to  add,  that 
those  circumstances  should  bear  a  far  larger  share  of  the  repre¬ 
prehension  than  the  individual,  who  may  well  claim  our  pity, 
while  he  incurs  our  censure. 

During  the  anxious  period  over  which  we  have  been  passing, 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press  had,  as  might  be  expected, 
reached  its  greatest  height ;  and  the  most  unmeasured  attacks 
upon  all  the  Royal  Family,  from  the  King  downwards,  were 
become  as  familiar  as  the  communications  of  the  Court  Cir¬ 
cular,  or  the  weekly  Gazette  of  prices  and  promotions.  They 
thus  became  also  about  as  harmless,  and  prosecution  was  never 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  But  after  the  loss  of  the  Bill, 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  Regent  was  turned  to  the  adver¬ 
saries  by  whom  he  had  been  discomfited ;  and  then  was  begun 
a  system  of  constant  slander  against  private  as  well  as  public 
character,  which  spared  women  married  and  unmarried  as  little  as 
men ;  and  which  was  certainly  never  before  equalled  in  any  part 
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of  the  world.  The  old  predilection  for  this  kind  of  warfare  hy 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  younger  days  had  been  inspired,  led 
men’s  minds  to  guess  the  quarter  in  which  this  plot  against  charac¬ 
ter  and  against  society  had  been  hatched ;  and  it  was  pretty 
well  understood,  that  he  who  had  formerly  paid  some  thousands 
of  pounds  for  the  damages  given  against  a  newspaper  to  a  young 
lady  of  rank,  rendered  obnoxious  to  him  by  her  virtue,  and  there¬ 
fore  broadly  impeached  by  the  libel,  was  fully  capable  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  directing  the  gross  and  foul  slanders  which  now  habitually 
disfigured  a  portion  of  the  periodical  press.  It  w’as  remarked, 
too,  that  those  who  patronised  this  vile  species  of  political  warfare, 
played  a  very  safe  game.  If  their  slanders  succeeded,  their 
adversaries  were  lowered,  and  all  public  men  were  sufferers  in 
the  end,  to  the  no  small  benefit  of  the  kingly  power.  If  those 
slanders  wholly  failed,  then  the  press  was  lowered,  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  diminished,  or  even  destroyed — an  advantage  still  more 
precious  to  arbitrary  power,  because  it  was  the  disarming  of  its 
most  powerful  and  deadly  enemy.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  alternative  for  a  long  while  was  the  event  whicli 
happened.  The  value  and  effect  of  Newspaper  attacks  on  indi¬ 
vidual  character  has  been  incalculably  lessened ;  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Periodical  Press  is  now  confined  to  that  which  the 
force  and  the  fairness  of  discussion  gives  it.  I'he  result  is,  that 
as  an  organ  of  instruction  its  power  is  not  at  all  diminished ;  it 
can  still  warn  powerfully  against  bad  measures,  and  lend  an  im¬ 
portant  help  in  furthering  good ;  but  its  terrors  in  the  eyes  of 
public  men  are  exceedingly  reduced ;  and  they  who  would,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  have  been  staggered  by  a  few  invectives,  or 
vexed  by  a  satirical  joke,  now  face  the  whole  artillery,  light 
and  heavy,  of  ridicule  and  of  defamation  without  ever  seeming 
to  flinch. 

These  remarks,  although  of  general  application,  certainly  apply 
peculiarly  to  the  Newspaper  Press,  which  has,  ever  since  the 
Queen’s  Case,  become  not  only  more  unbridled  and  violent  in  all 
attacks  upon  the  measures  of  government,  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  conduct  of  public  men,  but  incomparably 
more  licentious  in  every  other  respect,  and  more  especially  in  slan¬ 
derous  attacks  upon  character.  Nor  are  such  attacks  confined  to 
the  private  feelings  of  public  men  ;  they  extend  to  unoffending 
individuals  who  never  pass  the  bounds  of  a  secluded  life ;  to  the 
aged  who  can  no  longer  bear  a  part  in  the  bustle  and  conten¬ 
tions  of  the  busy  w'orld  ;  to  the  young  whose  time  for  embarking 
on  its  troubled  waves  has  not  yet  come;  to  women  whose  sex,  and 
fears,  and  delicacy  both  forbid  their  meddling  with  public  aftairs, 
and  should  protect  them  against  the  hand  of  the  libeller.  The 
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niotivcs  from  which  such  attacks  proceed  arc  various,  but 
among  these  the  lucre  of  gain,  in  one  shape  or  other,  holds 
a  very  prominent  place.  If  private  '^spite  is  to  be  gratified, 
the  dastardly  wretch  who  dares  not  openly  wound  his  antagonist, 
know’s  that  for  money  he  can  command  the  pen  and  the 
j)rcss  to  serve  his  purpose,  and  minister  to  his  revenge.  A  fraud 
of  the  grossest  description  is  thus  practised  upon  the  public,  and 
the  utmost  conceivable  injustice  is  done  to  the  party  libelled. 
No  one  knows  whose  venom  it  is  that  the  newspa])er  distils.  To 
all  appearance  it  proceeds  from  the  impartial  director  of  public 
opinion, — the  faithful  chronicler  of  passing  events, — the  calm  rea- 
soner  on  state  affiiirs — who  has  been  moved  by  the  love  of  justice, 
or  sense  of  duty,  to  stoop  from  his  eminence  and  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence,  which  he  also  executes,  on  the  offences  of  an  individual. 
If  the  real  truth  were  known — if  all  who  read  the  libel  were 
aware  that  the  real  writer  is  some  one  who  has  a  grudge  against  the 
slandered  person — some  one  whom  he  has  ofl’ended  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty — some  one  who  had  become  his  enemy  merely 
because  he  would  not,  to  oblige  him,  betray  a  sacred  trust — the 
arrow’  would  fall  harmless,  and  the  infamy  rest  and  settle  upon  the 
slanderer  alone.  Cases  have  come  out  in  the  Courts  of  the  most 
respectable  and  retired  individuals  being  foully  calumniated  by 
some  hired  libeller,  whom  a  rake  had  set  on  because  he  could 
not  obtain  consent  to  a  marriage  ;  or  because  he  owed  a  sum  of 
money  of  which  repayment  was  demanded.  An  instance  has 
been  often  mentioned  of  a  great  personage  being  crossed  in  his 
illicit  amours  by  the  virtue  of  their  object,  and  revenging  him¬ 
self  by  making  a  reverend  newspaper  editor,  whom  he  indemni¬ 
fied,  and  had  to  pay  for,  charge  her  with  having  had  a  bastard 
child.  So  Judges  are  every  day  calumniated  by  those  against 
whom,  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  under  the  obligation  of  their 
oaths,  they  have  been  obliged  to  decide  causes.  13ut  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  it  seems  as  if  the  force  of  truth  extorted  from  the  impar¬ 
tial  editors  of  papers  jhose  remarks  which  are  the  base  progeny 
of  an  illicit  union  between  falsehood  and  revenge.  It  is  known 
that  one  newspaper  having  come  under  an  engagement  to  a 
threatening  prosecutor,  whom  it  had  libelled,  never  more  to  com¬ 
ment  on  his  conduct,  evaded  the  condition  of  its  escape,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  secret  enemy,  by  reporting  a  long  ex  parte 
statement,  which,  by  a  concert  between  the  conductor  of  the 
journal  and  the  calumniator,  he  was  to  make  ‘  before  the  sitting 
‘  magistrate,’  on  pretence  of  what  is  called  ‘  asking  his  assistance 
‘  and  advice  ’ — a  mode  of  proceeding  outraging  all  justice,  and 
which  never  would  be  resorted  to,  were  not  the  press,  with  its 
hundred  mouths,  ready  to  record  and  repeat  all  that  passes  behind 
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the  back  of  the  party  accused,  but  which  makes  the  press  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  inalico,  or  the  yet  baser  designs  of  every  villain 
who  may  bear  a  grudge  against  his  neighbour. 

But  the  most  vile  considerations  of  sordid  interest  are  in  a  yet 
more  hateful  form  mingled  with  the  conduct  of  the  slanderous 
press.  In  fact,  that  great  engine  of  public  instruction,  and 
powerful  ally  of  freedom,  is  prostituted  to  uses,  of  which  the  unre¬ 
flecting  part  of  the  community  are  little  aware,  and  all,  perhaps, 
but  a  few,  chiefly  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  are  completely  igno¬ 
rant.  The  universal  publicity  which  is  its  grand  achievement — 
the  power  which  the  periodical  portion  of  it  possesses  of  making 
whatever  is  once  printed  in  a  single  newspaper  read  in  every  vil¬ 
lage  and  hamlet  throughout  the  whole  empire,  provided  it  be  only 
of  a  nature  to  excite  any  interest  of  whatever  description — can 
hardly  exist,  and  not  be  liable  to  one  very  grievous  abuse. 
If  there  lives  any  person  of  weak  nerves,  and  who  would  rather 
pay  a  sum  of  money  than  have  his  infirmities  exposed  to  this 
universal  gaze,  from  wdiich  no  seclusion,  no  modesty,  no  humility 
of  pretensions,  can  withdraw  for  an  instant  those  whom  the  press 
marks  for  its  prey ;  and  if  there  be  some  other  person  aware  of 
his  weakness,  and  base  enough  to  make  it  his  gain ;  the  villain  is 
the  unhappy  man’s  master,  and  may  have  as  much  of  his  money  as 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  ow’n  subsistence  can  spare  to 
the  use  of  the  unprincipled  extortioner.  The  folly  is  extreme, 
but  the  dishonesty  is  not  inconsiderable,  of  those  who  endeavour 
to  palliate  what  no  man  dares  defend,  by  describing  the  office 
thus  performed  by  the  press  as  a  kind  of  police,  and  its  tendency 
as  preventive  of  misconduct  in  private  life.  It  greatly  augments 
the  number  of  private  immoralities,  and  it  prevents  none.  The 
things  which  men  are  most  unwilling  to  have  made  food  for  the 
diseased  appetite  of  the  public,  are  far  more  frequently  mere 
weaknesses,  or  personal  peculiarities,  than  crimes ;  vice  is  far 
more  bold  and  reckless,  and  difficult  to  cow’  by  threats,  than  folly 
or  infirmity.  Nor  is  the  disposition  to  yield  and  to  pay  always 
occasioned  by  a  person’s  own  weaknesses  ;  those  of  his  near  con¬ 
nexions,  their  faults,  but  almost  as  much  their  mental  and  bodily 
afflictions,  all  furnish  the  hold  over  delicate  minds,  feelings  of 
pure  affection,  and  even  of  manly  sensibility,  and  minister  to  the 
machinations  of  the  wretches  whose  offences  are  rife,  whose  suc¬ 
cess  is  prodigious,  and  whose  security  is  almost  assured.  They 
thus  by  driving  their  trade  of  threats  amass  large  sums  of  money, 
and  the  very  nature  of  their  victims  and  the  article  which  they 
prostitute  themselves  to  deal  in,  gives  the  law  no  terrors  for  them. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  implies  publicity,  and  it  is  by  threat¬ 
ening  publicity  that  the  offence  is  perpetrated.  Their  whole 
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power  is  derived  from  one  consideration — that  whatever  one 
newspaper  will  consent  to  publish  must  find  its  way  into  all  the 
rest,  provided  the  matter  is  of  any  interest ;  and  this  it  can  easily 
be  made,  even  if  relating  to  an  obscure  individual,  though  the 
universal  publication  of  this  might  be  less  certain ;  but  if  the  name 
of  any  person  in  a  public  station  is  involved,  or  of  considerable 
rank,  the  universal  publicity  is  certain.  The  fault  here,  as  in  most 
of  the  crimes  and  abuses  of  the  press,  lies  in  great  part  with  the 
public,  and  chiefly  the  fashionable  part,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the 
world  ;  so  that,  by  a  kind  of  retributive  justice,  they  who  chiefly 
contribute  to  give  the  engine  of  torment  its  power,  are  also  those 
who  most  sufl'er  by  its  working.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  any  one  paper  were  to  insert  a  story,  garnished  with  high 
names,  however  manifest  might  be  the  impropriety  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  the  other  papers  would  run  great  risk  by  not  also  giving  it 
to  their  readers  ;  so  it  is  inserted  with  perhaps  a  comment,  disap¬ 
proving  the  original  publication,  but  professing  an  unwillingness 
to  withhold  it,  as  it  has  already  been  made  public ;  and  possibly 
an  ofter  is  added  to  insert  any  contradiction  that  the  parties  may 
choose  to  give — a  topic  which  demands  some  further  remark. 

The  unwillingness  of  all  men  to  prosecute  for  libels,  always 
naturally  great,  has  been  much  augmented  of  late  years  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  verdicts  from  juries,  who  are  themselves 
apprehensive  of  the  attacks  which  will  be  made  upon  them  in¬ 
dividually  for  months  after  the  trial.  For  a  court  of  law  is  of  all 
engines  of  publicity  the  most  powerful,  having  at  its  command  the 
whole  resources  of  the  press,  with  a  good  many  peculiar  to  itself ; 
and  it  gives  not  merely  universal  circulation  to  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  its  proceedings,  but  a  degree  of  authority  fatal  to  their 
objects.  Whoever  then  would  do  his  duty  to  the  community  by 
prosecuting  a  libel,  must  lay  his  account  with  enregistering  his 
frailties  in  an  imperishable  record,  and  making  a  belief  in  them 
the  faith  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  true  the  libeller  is  also  severely 
handled,  and  the  fears  of  the  press  and  its  victims  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  mutual ;  legal  proceedings  being  an  object  of  especial  and 
very  natural  dread  to  all  editors  and  proprietors  of  w'orks  or  papers. 
But  the  punishment  can  only  be  inflicted  by  the  absolute  sacrifice 
of  the  individual  who  proceeds,  and  he  must  lay  his  account  with 
aggravating  his  own  annoyance  tenfold,  for  the  sake  of  prevent¬ 
ing  others  from  being  similarly  troubled  hereafter.  It  thus  hap¬ 
pens  that  but  very  rarely  are  any  proceedings  instituted  against  the 
oiVenders  who  every  day  pollute  the  press  with  their  defamation. 
But  further,  the  powers  of  the  press,  mutually  hostile  on  all  other 
matters,  are  in  firm  and  compact  alliance  in  what  regards  their 
common  interest — they  do  their  utmost  at  all  times  to  discourage 
prosecutions  and  actions  for  libel.  Their  rule  is  a  convenient  one 
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certainly,  and  however  gross  the  absurdity  of  the  reason  given 
for  it,  they  find  it  almost  universally  received.  If  any  one  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  law  for  an  attack  upon  his  character,  they  assume  that 
he  must  feel  himself  justly  accused,  else  why  not  trust  to  his 
reputation;  and  if  he  be  of  liberal  politics,  he  is  moreover  charged 
with  deserting  his  principles,  by  invading  the  press  and  stifling 
discussion.  But  if  he  is  attacked  and  does  nothing,  then  they 
never  fail  to  pronounce  that  he  dares  not,  because  conscious  of 
guilt.  When,  however,  any  indication  appears  of  a  desire  to 
take  the  law,  then  ‘  our  columns  ’  are  freely  oftered  to  explain  or 
defend ;  he  is  at  liberty  ‘  to  send  his  own  statement,’  which  will 
be  inserted  ‘  with  the  strict  regard  to  justice  that  has  always  dis- 
‘  tinguished  us.’  So  that  every  newspaj)er  is  erected  into  a 
tribunal,  before  which  any  person  may  be  cited  ;  if  he  makes  de¬ 
fault,  judgment  goes  against  him ;  if  he  appears,  he  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  contesting  in  his  own  person  with  an  unknown 
adversary,  while  the  scales  are  held  by  those  who,  having  begun 
by  taking  part  against  him,  are  too  ready  to  help  the  lurking 
defamer,  because  success  is  in  part  their  own,  or  at  all  events  con¬ 
duces  to  their  safety.  As  for  any  newspaper  ever  admitting  that 
it  has  fallen  into  an  error,  or  is  in  the  wrong,  or  even  that  it  has 
been  hasty,  or  is  capable,  like  other  mortals,  of  erring  in  any 
respect,  that  is  wholly  out  of  the  question ;  so  that  when  by  the 
most  gross  and  palpable  blunder  some  wholly  groundless  state¬ 
ment  has  once  been  made,  how'ever  it  may  be  exposed  elsewhere 
and  shown  to  have  been  some  mere  error  of  a  name,  or  a  date, 
or  plain  and  downright  misapprehension  of  a  word  or  a  fact,  the 
mistake  becomes  the  rule  and  canon  of  the  paper  for  ever  ;  and 
all  that  serves  to  prop  it  up  is  carefully  given,  and  even  dwelt 
upon,  with  a  suppression  of  all  that  tends  to  expose  and  correct 
it.  Nay,  it  is  well  for  the  luckless  wight  w’ho  has  been  the  only 
sufferer,  and  of  course  the  innocent  cause  of  the  error,  if  he  do 
not  incur  the  perpetual  hostility  of  the  paper,  and  be  miscon¬ 
strued,  and  misrepresented,  and  attacked  on  all  other  occasions, 
merely  because  it  was  in  defaming  him  that  the  paper  got 
itself  into  a  scrape.  Add  to  all  this  the  preposterous  state  of 
the  law,  which  throws  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  just 
prosecutions — prevents  an  injured  party  from  seeking  redress  in 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  defy  his  accuser  to  prove  his 
charge — presses  unjustly  upon  the  publisher  in  one  thing — in 
another  as  unjustly  on  the  party  defamed — encourages  chicanery — 
protects  anonymous  slanderers, — affords  no  inducement  to  authors 
coming  forward  openly  and  avowedly  in  their  own  names* — and 

*  Not  only  is  no  kind  of  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  skulking 
assassin  of  character,  by  making  it,  for  instance,  the  rule,  that  upon 
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leaves  it  at  all  times  impossible  for  editors  to  aseertain  either  the 
nature  or  the  amount  of  the  risk  they  run,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  may  make  themselves  secure.  Under  this  defective 
system  the  press  has  been  at  times  oppressed,  and  at  times,  from 
the  excess  of  the  legal  abuses,  has  revelled  in  licentiousness  with 
absolute  impunity  ;  reputation  has  been  at  all  times  ill  protected, 
and  a  habit  has  grown  up  among  judges  and  juries  of  administer¬ 
ing  a  bad  law  so  badly,  as  to  make  it  much  worse  than  the  le¬ 
gislature  gave  it  them ;  so  that,  to  instance  but  one  of  many  de¬ 
fects,  a  slandered  man,  having  but  a  single  proceeding  open  to 
him  by  which  he  can  vindicate  his  character,  and  defy  a  proof  of 
the  imputation — sues  for  damages — runs  the  risk  of  a  conspiracy 
between  writer  and  publisher  proving  falsehoods  by  false  swearing 
against  him — succeeds  in  obtaining  a  verdict — and  receives  from 
the  ‘  intelligent  jury,’  under  the  direction  of  the  impartial  judge, 
that  the  damages  should  be  ‘  adequate  but  moderate,’  a  verdict 
assessing  the  value  of  his  character  at  some  thirty  pounds  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Middlesex,  and  fifteen  in  the  country. 

After  the  case  of  the  Queen  was  over,  and  while* her  enemies 
turned  the  current  of  their  spite,  exasperated  by  vengeance  after 
their  discomfiture,  into  the  foul  channels  of  periodical  defamation, 
it  was  understood  that  her  Majesty’s  advisers  were  prevented  from 
twoceeding  against  her  defamers,  by  the  difficulties  which  the  state 
of  the  law  interposed.  She  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  community 
from  the  abuses  of  the  press  ;  but  from  one  of  its  consequences 
she  was  altogether  exempt.  Upon  her  firm  soul  the  menaces  of 
the  professional  defamer  fell  powerless ;  the  daily  and  hourly 
attempts  of  those  abandoned  ruffians,  who  knowing  that  the 
press  armed  them  with  the  boundless  power  of  publication, 
threaten  weak  minds  with  that  universal  exposure,  were,  in  the 
Queen’s  case,  wholly  fruitless ;  not  one  farthing  of  her  money 
was  ever  expended  in  averting  a  menaee  or  silencing  a  defamer, 
any  more  than  in  bribing  a  witness,  or  gaining  an  adversary ; 
and  the  only  sum  she  is^  ever  known  to  have  given  in  any  con- 


proof  of  a  defendant  being  the  real  author,  he  should,  in  a  criminal  pro¬ 
ceeding,  he  suffered  to  give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  libel,  after  due  notice 
to  the  prosecutor ;  hut  the  law  allows  a  kind  of  proceeding,  which  prevents 
many  an  honest  man  from  proceeding  against  his  defamer.  The  author 
conceals  himself  and  indemnifies  the  publisher.  The  latter  is  sued,  and 
pleads  in  justification,  that  is,  avers  the  matters  of  the  libel  to  he  true. 
He  then  produces  as  his  witness  the  real  defamer,  who  pretends  to  know 
the  things  he  has  sworn,  and  being  a  competent  witness,  if  he  denies  the 
indemnity,  his  evidence,  in  all  probability  uncontradicted,  secures  the 
escape  of  all  parties. 
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nexion  whatever  with  the  press,  is  said  to  have  relieved  a  cele¬ 
brated  writer  from  a  verdict  obtained  against  him  in  a  court  of 
justice,  upon  a  matter  which  had  no  connexion  whatever  either 
with  the  Queen  or  her  supporters. 

The  abuse  of  the  press,  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  has 
a  pervading  influence  that  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  other  responsible  conductors  of  it  are  really  fully  as 
much  the  victims  of  it  as  the  instruments.  They  are  wholly  in¬ 
capable  of  making  themselves  partakers  in  it,  with  a  few  vile 
exceptions  ;  so  are  they,  with  the  same  exceptions,  wholly  free 
from  all  charge  of  accepting  bribes,  to  resist  or  to  suppress 
matters  affecting  individuals.  But  unless  they  exercise  a  sharp¬ 
ness  of  eye,  and  control  with  a  firm  hand,  and  which  is  next  to 
impossible,  are  never  thrown  off  their  guard,  they  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  the  powerful  engine  which  is  under  their  direction  from 
being  pointed  by  the  malice  or  the  covetousness  of  individuals, 
often  unknown  to  them,  so  as  to  further  the  plots  in  which  this 
base  traffic  of  threats  consists.  The  extent  to  which  the  vile  trade 
is  driven  can  hardly  be  conceived.  All  public  men,  especially 
all  men  in  office,  nay,  most  persons  of  both  sexes  who  move  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  experience  its  effects,  or  at  least  perceive 
symptoms  of  it  almost  daily.  We  have  heard  men  high  in  the 
public  service  declare  that  they  hardly  ever  knew  a  complaint 
or  a  remonstrance  from  a  disappointed  suitor  for  promotion 
which  did  not  throw  out  intelligible  threats,  by  hints,  by 
references  to  other  appeals,  by  allusion  to  an  impartial  public,  or 
often  by  the  use  of  a  single  word  far  more  vague  than  any  of 
these  expressions,  but  the  meaning  of  which  could  be  doubted. 
Nay,  we  have  heard  in  the  same  quarters,  that  very  many  appli¬ 
cations  for  favours,  most  respectfully  couched,  contain  some 
suggestions,  as  if  it  would  be  not  less  for  the  interest  of  the 
minister  than  of  his  suitor,  that  the  prayer  should  be  listened  to. 
In  other  instances  where  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  the  great 
man  himself  are  such  as  to  make  any  tlveats  unavailing,  or  even 
perilous,  he  is  approached  by  friends  and  by  connexions  who  are 
gained  over  to  favour  the  petitioner  by  threats  applied  to  them. 
But  the  most  extensive  branch  of  the  threatening  trade  looks  to 
mere  pecuniary  profit.  Sometimes  a  sum  is  extorted ;  some¬ 
times  an  annuity — not  seldom,  the  payment  of  a  tradesman’s 
exorbitant  demand,  to  avoid  ‘  exposure  in  a  Court  of  Justice.’  Of 
all  this  detestable  commerce  the  press,  but  especially  the  news¬ 
paper  press,  is  the  mainspring,  without  which  not  one  of  its 
operations  could  be  preferred  to  any  extent  whatever.  The  late 
Lord  Dudley  had  a  custom  of  saying  that  it  had  reduced  assas¬ 
sination  to  a  mere  question  of  prudence — meaning,  that  when 
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men  are  kept  in  a  state  of  torment  and  irritation  by  this  system 
of  extortion,  all  other  feelinj^s  merge  in  the  resolution  of  self- 
defence.  But  there  are  other  risks  which  the  press  encounters, 
and  from  which  nothing  can  save  it  but  a  most  rigorous  exercise 
of  far  greater  vigilance  than  is  now  displayed;  an  abstinence 
from  dragging  forward  private  persons  into  public  view ;  above  all, 
a  rigid  determination  that,  whoever  connected  with  any  newspaper 
establishment  shall  be  once  caught  taking  advantage  of  his  ac¬ 
cess  to  its  columns,  in  order  to  gratify  any  private  spite,  much 
more  any  sordid  propensity,  shall  that  instant  cease  for  ever  to 
have  any  connexion  with,  or  employment  in  it.  The  rule  should 
be,  that  any  editor  or  proprietor  who  finds  out  any  of  his  writers 
to  have  had  a  private  grudge  against  any  one  whom  he  has 
been  attacking,  must  immediately  be  dismissed,  and  with  notice 
of  the  ground  of  dismissal  to  all  the  other  papers.  In  truth,  the 
olfence  is  that  of  gross  dishonesty  and  breach  of  trust.* 

To  the  abuses  by  newspapers  and  pamphleteers  are  now  to  be 
added  those  committed  by  booksellers  and  publishers  on  a  larger 
scale.  Select  society  and  its  manners,  conversations  of  deceased 
persons  into  whose  mouths  any  slander  against  the  living  may 
be  safely  put,  collections  of  letters,  with  anecdotes  of  their 
writers,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  have  become  a 
most  favourite  branch  of  reading  with  the  thoughtless  public  ; 
and  accordingly  there  is  no  expense  to  which  avaricious  and  un¬ 
principled  publishers  will  not  go  in  providing  food  for  this  dis¬ 
eased  appetite.  Here,  again,  the  great  market  for  the  vile  com¬ 
modity  is  found  among  the  upper  classes,  who,  by  a  just  retribution, 
are  themselves  the  victims  of  the  slanderous  authors.  Men  of 
rank,  and  ladies  of  fashion,  never  reflect  while  they  pay  for  a 
book  exposing  their  rivals  or  their  friends,  that  their  own  turn 
may  come  next,  and  their  own  private  life  be  made  sport  for  the 
town  before  the  London  season  is  over.  As  nothing  published 
is  now  attended  with  the  smallest  risk  of  prosecution  or  action, 
a  publisher  has  only  to  reckon  the  profits  by  the  number  of 
copies  he  can  sell ;  and  the  cost  by  the  sum  the  manuscript  is 
purchased  for ;  and  as  the  copies  sold  will  be  many  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  venom  which  pervades  the  book,  the  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  persons  who  are  exposed  in  it,  the  delicacy  of  the  subjects  of 
exposure  ;  so  will  the  price  paid  be  low  in  proportion  as  the  station 


*  An  offence  of  a  very  similar  kind  is  sometimes  chargeable  upon 
Reviews,  that  of  taking  articles  against  works  from  rivals  in  the  same 
walk  of  letters, — as  from  rival  translators,  or  writers  that  are  known  to 
have  a  hostile  feeling  towards  others. 
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of  the  author  is  mean,  and  his  or  her  fortunes  desperate.  A  double 
security  is  thus  afforded  that  the  publications  will  be  of  the  very 
worst  description  in  every  respect ;  that  abominable  slanders  will 
pervade  the  whole ;  that  disclosures  offensive  to  every  feeling  of 
delicacy,  outraging  even  common  propriety,  will  stud  each  page  ; 
and  that  the  want  of  all  talent,  learning,  style,  correctness,  literary 
merit  of  every  kind,  will  be  only  atoned  for  by  the  malignity  or  the 
indecency  of  the  details.  To  discourage  such  an  infamous  traffic  is 
the  interest — the  direct  personal  interest — of  every  man  and  every 
woman  in  the  country.  Every  man  who  keeps  a  body-servant 
— every  woman  who  has  a  waiting-maid — nay,  ev'cry  one  who  is 
upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  any  person  having  a  waiting-maid,  or 
corresponding  with  such  a  person — is  directly  interested  in  the 
failure  and  the  punishment  of  such  panders  to  the  depraved  taste 
of  the  public,  as  those  publishers.  In  the  case  of  the  work  before 
us,  Mr  Colburn  has  induced  a  lady  of  rank  to  be  his  caterer 
and  accomplice,  at  the  cost,  as  he  himself  states,  of  L.IOOO  ;  he 
will  next  find  it  better  worth  his  while,  perhaps,  to  give  this 
lady’s  Abigail  fifty  guineas  for  her  letter-box,  or  for  a  jNIS.  which 
will  probably  show  more  literary  ability  than  that  of  her  mali¬ 
cious  mistress. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  in  what  way  any  danger  is  to 
approach  the  press — that  ‘  Great  Power  in  the  state,’  as  it  has 
often  been  termed,  and  most  accurately — ‘  the  New  Power  in 
‘  Europe,’  as  Mr  Wyndham  called  it — ‘  the  Fourth  Estate  in 
‘  the  monarchy,’  as  others  phrase  it  ?  Its  great  influence  is  not 
denied  ;  but  we  deny  altogether  that  it  is  invulnerable  or  invin¬ 
cible.  Let  the  abuse  of  which  we  have  spoken  but  proceed  a 
little  farther ;  let  it  go  on  unchecked  and  unabated  as  it  now 
exists ;  and  it  is  our  firm  belief,  that  instead  of  crouching  and 
complaining  of  these  facts,  men  will  begin  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  unseen  tyrant  with  many  heads — the  only  despot  who, 
himself  living  and  thriving  by  assassination,  is  exempt  from  a 
fate  and  a  fear  to  which  all  single  and  ordinary  despots  are 
subject,  as  the  only  check  to  their  enormities,  and  the  only  con¬ 
trol  of  their  caprice.  Oppression  pushed  beyond  a  certain  pitch 
never  fails  to  rouse  its  victims,  and  beget  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
That  hour  may  well  be  thought  to  approach,  when  it  has  so  often 
been  said  in  free  England  that  the  country  is  happy  where  the 
press  is  fettered  ;  that  the  price  we  pay  for  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  its  gross  abuses  is  all  too  dear ;  and  that  if  we  can  only  preserve 
our  public  liberty  by  an  individual  thraldom  which  makes  life 
uncomfortable,  the  balance  is  a  loss  by  the  bargain.  Nor  can  any 
inference  be  drawn  against  the  practicability  of  resistance  from 
the  abortive  attempts  already  made.  They  were  deservedly 
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abortive,  because  they  were  directed  against  the  perfections  of 
the  press,  and  not  against  its  crimes ;  nay,  the  attacks  upon  it 
were  made  by  the  very  men  who  were,  for  their  own  most  nefarious 
purposes,  fostering  its  worst  oifences  against  society,  and  profiting 
by  them.  Instead  of  assailing  the  libeller,  or  the  violator  of  domestic 
peace — the  venal  or  the  malignant  wretch  who  encroaches  upon 
the  privacy  of  secluded  life,  to  gratify  his  own  spite,  or  feed  for 
lucre  the  foul  appetite  of  others, — the  daring  writer  was  attacked 
who  denounced  abuse  and  corruption,  who  invaded  tyranny  in  its 
strongholds,  who  ventured  to  think  for  himself  upon  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  Church  and  State,  and  taught  the  people  to  follow  his 
bright  example.  Mean-while  private  slander  was  propagated  by 
the  very  parties  who  would  secure  immunity  for  public  delin¬ 
quency  by  silencing  the  press ;  and  w  hile  no  discussion  of  the 
measures  of  state  and  the  conduct  of  statesmen  was  tolerated, 
hired  assassins  were  set  on  to  run  down  by  scurrilous  falsehoods 
the  character  of  all  who  dared  oppose  the  career  of  oppression  or 
malversation.  The  Constitutional  Association,  as  it  called  itself — 
the  Bridge  Street  Gang,  as  the  people  soon  learned  to  nick-name 
it — had  no  better  object  than  to  silence  free  discussion  of  public 
affairs ;  and  it  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  party  which,  under 
the  royal  patronage,  on  the  same  occasion,  the  acquittal  of 
the  Queen,  seduced  and  polluted  the  press  to  defame  all  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  justice  against  tyranny.  Yet  had  that 
association  been  established  for  a  praiseworthy  purpose,  and  with 
consistent  views — had  the  same  numbers  and  funds  been  col¬ 
lected  together  for  the  punishment  of  whatever  paper  drove  a 
trade  in  slander — had  its  members  strenuously  exerted  themselves 
to  enforce  the  whole  law — that  is,  the  criminal  law,  against  all 
private  libels,  whether  in  the  books  of  the  Mr  Colbunis,  or  the 
pamphlets  of  Mrs  Clarke,  or  the  newspapers  of  each  week  and  each 
day — who  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  press  would  have  speed¬ 
ily  been  defeated,  been  purified,  been  exalted,  by  restoring  it  to 
the  proper  and  dignified  office  of  teaching  the  people  and  over¬ 
awing  their  rulers?  The  community  would  have  gained  much, 
but  in  truth  the  press  would  hav'e  gained  much  more,  by  such  a 
defensive  league  of  all  respectable  and  firm-minded  men  against 
its  intolerable  abuses.  Nor  can  the  time  now  be  far  distant  when 
some  man  of  irreproachable  life,  in  public  and  in  private,  of  suf¬ 
ficient  authority  with  his  countrymen  to  ensure  co-operation,  an<l 
of  capacity  fit  for  so  important  a  service,  will  arise  amongst  us, 
and  worthily  execute  the  important  mission  of  leading  the  revolt 
against  unknown  oppressors ;  and,  if  not  destroying  the  invisible 
tribunal  which  now  domineers  over  the  community,  at  least  re- 
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straining  within  due  bounds  its  lofty  pretensions,  and  compelling 
it  to  wholly  abstain  from  the  excesses  that  have  rendered  it  hate¬ 
ful  to  God  and  man. 

But  if  it  shall  be  said  that  we  must  take  the  bad  wdth  the  good 
— that  no  great  institution,  no  powerful  instrument  is  exempt 
from  the  liability  to  be  abused  which  attends  all  the  works  of 
man  and  all  his  exertions — and  that  the  evils  of  which  we  are  so 
loudly  complaining,  cannot  be  extirpated  or  prevented  without 
endangering,  perhaps  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  press  itself — 
we  make  answer,  that  no  persons  have  ever  been  more  con¬ 
stantly  the  strenuous  and  uncompromising  friends  of  that  freedom 
than  ourselves ;  and  that  we  give  the  best  earnest  of  our  sincerity 
when  we  add  the  expression  of  our  wish  even  to  accept  of  this 
great  security  for  public  liberty  with  all  its  encroachments  on 
individual  comfort,  to  which  our  remarks  have  been  directed 

- IF  WE  CAN  HAVE  IT  ON  NO  OTHER  TERMS.  But  then  we  mUSt 

first  be  satisfied  that  this  is  a  necessary  condition,  and  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  severing  the  clog  from  the  benefit. 
No  reasoning  can  convince  us  of  any  such  thing.  Past  ex¬ 
perience  is  all  the  other  way ;  for  the  press  never  was  more  free 
in  the  right  and  wholesome  sense,  than  when  private  feelings 
were  spared,  nor  ever  more  harassed  wdth  state  prosecutions 
than  during  some  periotls  of  licentious  invasion  of  private  so¬ 
ciety.  A  trial  of  measures  devised  for  its  purification — its  resto¬ 
ration  to  former  purity — can  alone  show  that  the  country  must 
be  put  to  the  sad  election  of  losing  the  best  security  for  its 
liberty,  or  suffering  the  present  intolerable  evils  of  unbridled 
licentious  publication.  The  wretched  libellers  and  thrcateners, 
and  the  disreputable  booksellers  of  whom  we  have  been  compelled 
to  speak,  are  the  only  portion  of  society  who  can  pretend  the  least 
interest  in  the  most  prodigious  abuse  of  our  times.  Where  is 
the  man  courageous  enough  to  pretend  that  the  constitution  of 
England  is  in  jeopardy  if  Mr  Colburn  shall  no  longer  be  suffered 
to  tempt  persons  of  feeble  understanding,  and  destitute  of  all 
honourable  feeling,  into  a  partnership  with  himself,  by  giving  them 
a  share  of  the  profits  derived  from  publications  outraging  ail  the 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  on  subjects  with  which  the  public  at 
large  have  absolutely  no  concern  ? 

One  topic  remains,  a  plausible  one,  but  a  fallacy  still.  The 
feelings  thus  outraged  are  said  to  be  those  only  of  the  higher  and 
more  fastidious  circles,  and,  above  all,  of  public  men,  who  it  is 
said  must  lay  their  account  with  suffering  for  the  public  good  ; 
must  steel  their  minds  against  being  too  sensitive  to  attacks  upon 
their  private  life ;  and  must  persuade  their  connexions,  how  retired 
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soever  their  habits,  to  be  as  callous  as  themselves.  But  we  ask, 
if  it  is  really  just  to  public  men  that  because  their  lives  are  given  up 
to  the  service  of  their  country,  therefore  they  should  be  the  only 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  whose  feelings  may  be  outraged  with  im¬ 
punity?  Is  there  any  thing  like  justice  in  proscribing  the  class  of 
society  most  devoted  to  their  duties,  and  proclaiming  that  upon 
them  alone  may  be  inflicted  what  to  all  others  would  be  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  torture  ?  But,  we  further  ask,  if  there  is  any  wisdom  in 
this  cruel  proscription  ?  How  often  is  it  said  that  the  character 
of  public  men  is  public  property  ?  Then,  has  the  public  a  less 
interest  in  their  character  being  really  pure,  honest,  high-spirited, 
gentle,  and  kind,  than  in  their  enjoying  the  reputation  merely  of 
those  excellent  virtues  ?  But  can  the  ingenuity  of  a  fiend  devise 
so  effectual  a  method  of  making  them  the  very  reverse  of  all  this, 
as  making  their  souls  callous  in  the  most  tender  points  of  all  ? 
The  state  of  the  press  is  every  day  bringing  matters  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  point  when  no  man  can  submit  to  serve  the  coun¬ 
try  who  has  either  nice  feelings  of  honour  and  reputation,  or  a 
refined  sensibility  of  heart — and  we  feel  perfectly  convinced, 
that  the  loss  is  prodigious  which  its  service  must  sustain  by  so 
miserable  a  selection  as  must  soon  be  made  of  those  qualified  to 
engage  In  it. 

This  is  the  rational  view  of  the  matter,  and  places  in  its 
true  light  the  impolicy  of  sanctioning  the  abuse  complained 
of  by  destroying  all  regard  for  reputation  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  members  of  society.  But  after  all,  we  are  disposed 
to  place  our  refutation  of  the  fallacy  upon  higher  ground,  re¬ 
verting  to  our  first  topic — namely,  the  crying  injustice  of  it 
to  those  whose  feelings  are  so  outraged.  The  infliction  of 
pain  is  never  justifiable  unless  for  some  great  public  purpose. 
This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  our  only  right  even  to  pu¬ 
nish  offenders.  How  much  more  strongly  does  it  apply  to  the 
case  of  unoffending  parties  ?  See  how  we  even  treat  the  lower 
animals !  All  men  cry  out  against  experiments,  the  cruelty  of 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  or  the  utility  of 
the  knowledge  thus  obtained ;  and  no  philosophical  enquirer  is 
allowed  to  push  his  experiments  so  far  as  to  torture  rabbits  and 
dogs,  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  an  investigation 
thus  conducted  leading  to  some  discovery  highly  beneficial  to 
mankind.  AVhat  possible  right  then  can  the  Colburns  and 
their  like  have  to  torture  the  feelings  of  living  persons  by  pub¬ 
lications  which  can  only  slake  their  own  thirst  of  profit,  or 
food  to  the  prurient  and  diseased  appetites  of  the  idle  or  the 
malignant  ?  Their  crimes  would  be  unpardonable  were  even  some 
gratification  of  scientific  curiosity  the  purpose  of  the  offender, 
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unless  that  curiosity  referred  to  matters  of  great  moment,  which 
might  justify  the  pain  whereby  it  was  purchased.  When  the  only 
possible  fruit  of  the  offence  is  money  to  the  criminal,  and  cor¬ 
ruption  to  the  public — there  is  nothing  but  aggravation  in  every 
view  that  can  be  taken  of  their  delinquency. 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  discussed  a  subject 
of  such  paramount  importance,  that  we  hardly  think  any  other 
ever  broached  by  us  since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  five- 
and- thirty  years  ago,  possesses  the  same  deep  and.  universal  and 
permanent  interest.  We  trust  that  the  discussion  may  have  its 
due  effect  with  the  reader  of  at  least  fixing  his  attention  upon 
the  question  in  all  its  various  relations.  Aware,  as  we  must  be, 
that  the  other  matters  handled  in  this  long  paper  will  be  apt  at 
first  sight  to  appear  more  interesting  and  more  attractive,  be¬ 
cause  treating  more  upon  personal  topics,  we,  nevertheless,  are 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  vastly  superior  claims  to  attention 
of  this  latter  part  of  the  article  ;  and  we  make  it  our  most  ear¬ 
nest  request  that  this  portion  may  be  suffered  to  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  deliberation  and  calm  reflection  among  all  who  value  the 
best  interests  of  society.  To  those  who  regard  the  great  uses  of 
the  press  itself,  and  its  high  destinies,  if  kept  pure,  we  chiefly 
make  our  appeal.  The  grievous  abuses  we  have  been  exposing 
are  fatal  to  that  great  engine  of  public  instruction  ;  and  while 
they  present  the  most  cheering  prospect  to  the  bigoted  enemy 
of  reformation  and  the  interested  adversary  of  liberty — to  the 
friend  of  darkness  and  the  ally  of  tyrants — they  ofler  nothing  but 
despair  to  the  advocate  of  human  improvement  and  the  assertor 
of  the  rights  of  man.  The  most  superficial  of  observers  alone 
can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  we  have  been  setting  ourselves 
in  opposition  to  the  press.  As  well  might  he  be  called  an  enemy 
of  the  city  who  would  cleanse  its  sewers  of  the  ‘  perilous  stuff ' 
that  threatens  to  lay  its  population  waste  with  pestilence, — as 
well  might  the  physician,  endowed  with  courage  to  stand  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  stay  that  plague,  be  deemed  the 
enemy  of  man,  because  he  applied  the  remedy  needful  for  the 
malady  wherewithal  his  patient  had  been  stricken. 

And  now  we  assuredly  feel  the  swift  descent  which  we  make 
from  subjects  of  such  surpassing  interest  and  importance,  as  the 
great  characters  of  the  j)ast  age,  and  the  gross  abuses  of  the 
press,  to  the  work  before  us,  remarkable  only  for  displaying  in 
etjual  and  in  ample  measure,  the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  one, 
and  the  most  striking  example  of  the  other.  But  the  duty  which 
will  be  expected  of  us  must  be  performed  ;  and  we  have  no  right 
to  let  the  dulness  and  feebleness  with  which  a  bad  purpose  is 
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executed  act  as  a  screen  to  shelter  the  vile  intention  from  justice. 
The  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  execution  of  this  book,  there¬ 
fore,  claim  a  few  remarks. 

A  woman  of  the  highest  rank,  by  birth  at  least,  is  openly 
stated  to  be  its  author.  Her  name  has  been  repeatedly  given 
in  the  newspapers,  without  any  eontradiction  either  from  her 
accomplice  the  publisher,  or  from  herself,  or  from  any  one  else 
under  the  sanction  of  a  real  name.  A  highly  respectable  Journal 
of  a  political  and  literary  nature,*  in  an  article  devoted  to  the 
subject,  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  of  just  indignation  at  the 
offence  committed,  and  charged  it  on  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
(now  Bury)  by  name.  Still,  no  denial  has  proceeded  either  from 
herself,  her  publisher,  or  her  fi lends.  That  ]Mr  Colburn  gave  a 
thousand  pounds  for  the  manuscript,  and  that  it  is  the  work  of 
a  woman,  is  all  we  know  to  have  been  told  of  the  plot  by 
him ;  and  that  has  appeared  under  his  own  hand,  and  the  hand 
of  a  correspondent,  a  military  gentleman,  who,  justly  offend¬ 
ed  at  certain  untrue  matters  published  in  it,  in  regard  to  an 
amiable  and  resj)ected  relative,  thought  proper  to  address  a 
letter  of  enquiry  to  the  publisher.  One  thing  is  quite  certain 
in  all  this;  Lady  C.  Campbell  (otherwise  Bury)  might  in  one 
hour  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject;  so  might  Mr  Colburn; 
and  as  both  knew  of  the  universally  received  belief,  and  neither 
has  taken  any  steps  whatever  to  dispel  it,  we  are  entitled  to 
conclude,  either  that  she  is  the  author,  or  that  he  has  made  it 
worth  her  while  to  pass  for  such,  and  in  either  case  she  must 
bear  the  blame.  That  he  would  resent  as  an  injury  to  him  in 
his  trade  any  doubts  seriously  expressed  on  this  head,  no  one 
can  pretend  to  deny  ;  for  the  whole  value  (such  as  it  is)  of  the 
details  contained  in  the  Book,  depends  upon  their  being  vouched 
by  the  authority  of  some  one  who  had  been  in  the  Queen’s 
household.  And  here  begins  the  ground  of  all  the  charges  to 
which  this  woman  is  exposed  by  the  scandalous  business.  For 
Lady  C.  Campbell  was  in  the  household  of  the  Queen  when 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  she  was  received  into  it  as  an  act  of 
kindness  well  suited  to  that  illustrious  Lady’s  charitable  disposi¬ 
tion.  Knowing  that  Lady  Charlotte  had  been  left  in  poor  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  the  burthen  of  a  large  family,  by  her  husband’s 
death,  she  conceived  that  humanity  required  her  to  accede  to  the 
application,  on  the  suggestion  made,  and  gave  a  woman  of  narrow 
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menus,  ofalto.‘i;cthcr  unexccptluiuiblc  conduct,  and  of  inaiutersuud 
ii^urc  extremely  pleasing,  the  convenient  addition  to  her  income 
of  a  few  hundreds  a-year.  1 1  is  said,—  such  a  passage  being  natu¬ 
rally  now  called  to  mind  by  her  late  unexpected  conduct, — that  a 
friend  of  the  I’rinccss  being  asked  by  lier,  while  deliberating 
upon  the  appointment,  if  the  proposcil  lady  was  a  safe  and  trust¬ 
worthy  person,  or  one  likely  to  gossip  and  make  mischief  in  a 
house  well  known  to  be  infested  with  spies  ami  other  vermin,  re¬ 
plied  with  something  like  indignation  at  the  doubt,  ‘  Madam,  she 
^  is  a  gentlewoman,  ay,  and  sister  to  the  most  honourable  and 
*  amiable  gentleman  of  the  age  I’  'I'lie  feelings  of  her  Iloyal 
Highness’s  friend  may  be  conceived,  if  he  should  have  survivetl 
to  read  the  records  of  this  high-born  gentlewoman’s  treachery. 
Little  could  it  then  have  entered  into  his  mind,  that  she  was  oc¬ 
cupied,  while  in  w'aiting,  with  committing  to  paper  all  she  saw', 
and  heard,  and  misunderstood,  or  comprehended  not  at  all,  in  or¬ 
der  that  she  might  afterwards  turn  her  portfolio  to  account,  and 
sell  the  conhdence  of  her  kind  mistress  for  the  means  of  decking 
her  own  person  in  the  costly  tawdriness  of  younger  days  I 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  this  hook  more  stupid  than  another, 
where  all  is  marked  with  want  of  sense  as  much  as  of  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  and  right  feeling,  it  is  the  absurd  trick  of  pretending  that  it 
is  the  work  of  a  man.  How  is  this  silly  falsehood  kept  up? 
W’e  need  give  no  further  j)roofs  than  the  Princess’s  familiar 
letters  and  notes,  published  with  the  most  unblushing  eft'rontery, 
in  which  she  addresses  the  author  in  all  the  familiarity  of  persons 
writing  to  those  of  their  own  sex.  Ilow’ever,  we  at  once  put 
down  the  base  fabrication  by  a  letter  from  jMr  C.  K.  S.  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  stated  to  be  addressed  to  the  aiithor  as 
a  man,  and  in  which  occurs  the  following  passage,  which  we 
presume  is  not  in  the  style  of  the  inmates  of  Christ  Church,  when 
addressing  their  male  correspondents. 

‘  I  have  finished  your  portrait  and  it  is  not  like,  so  I  have  met  the 
fate  of  all  my  painting  predecessors. — Yet  to  catch  your  Lordship’s 
likeness  would  not  be  quite  impossible,  if  this  system  of  galvanism  could 
be  improved,  and  four  painters  of  ancient  times  rendered  as  lively  by  it, 
as  a  pig’s  tail  is  at  present.— I  would  rouse  from  his  dull  repose,  Titian, 
to  paint  your  head  ;  Sir  Peter  Lely,  your  neck  ;  Vandyke,  your  hands  ; 
and  Uubens  for  the  draperies  and  back  ground  of  the  picture ; — then, 
perchance,  one  might  have  something  worth  looking  at ; — as  matters 
stand,  I  confess  I  am  in  utter  despair.’ 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  any  one  who  reads  these  volumes, 
is  the  detestable  conduct  of  any  person  living  in  a  select  society, 
and  keeping  minutes  of  every  unguarded  expression,  notes  of  each 
thoughtless  and  careless  action,  and  copies  of  any  hasty  or  unre- 
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letter,  lor  the  purpose  of  afterwards  coining  the  whole 
into  money,  by  exposing  all  to  the  public  gaze.  But  after  this 
first  impression  is  clfaced,  and  the  indignation  has  subsided  which 
it  had  occasioned,  the  next  surprise  is  that  any  person  of  the  rank 
of  a  gentlewoman  should  deem  it  worth  her  while,  for  a  paltry 
sum  of  money,  to  sacrifice  her  station  in  society ;  and  make  it  nearly 
as  impossible  for  any  persons  of  respectable  condition,  nay,  for 
any  who  prudently  set  a  value  on  their  own  personal  safety,  to 
admit  her  under  their  roofs,  as  if  she  had  been  convicted  of  an 
infamous  crime.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  she  threatens  society 
with  a  fresh  outrage,  not  in  the  shape  of  dull  and  unreadable 
novels,  but  of  Letters  received  from  all  her  friends.  Then  we 
will  say  that  it  is  their  own  fault  if  she  or  her  publishing 
accomplices  shall  execute  this  menace.  Every  person  who  has 
ever  written  her  a  Letter  ought  to  have  an  Injunction  Bill  ready 
to  put  on  the  file  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  instant  any  such 
work  appears.  The  property  in  Letters  is  partly  in  the  writer 
of  them,  and  the  receiver  has  no  right  whatever  to  publish  them 
without  the  writer’s  leave.  As  for  property  in  a  book  like  the 
present,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  copyright  at  all  in  it ;  and 
we  speak  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  law,  when  we 
say  that  any  one  may  pirate  it  with  perfect  impunity — the  court 
giving  no  kind  of  protection  to  so  slanderous  a  publication.  Mr 
(.’olburn  has,  therefore,  spent  his  money  to  no  purpose,  and  will 
find  it  a  poor  speculation  to  repeat  a  like  adventure. 

But  really  the  stupidity  and  gross  ignorance  which  prevail 
through  every  page  of  it,  are  sutficient  to  deprive  this  work  of 
any  sale,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  copyright  of  any  profit.  It 
is  wonderful  how  any  person  of  the  authoress’s  rank  in  society, 
should  evince  so  little  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  she 
ought  to  have  lived.  Every  page  demonstrates  that  she  had 
never  associated  with  the  good  company  of  her  day.  She  is  as 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  tone,  and  as  much  at  a  loss  respecting  the 
meaning,  of  refined  conversation,  as  if  she  had  come  from  the 
provinces,  and  never  been  in  the  society  of  the  capital.  It  is 
plain,  indeed,  that  she  is  out  of  her  element.  Astonished  at 
matters  which  are  familiar,  and  of  hourly  occurrence, — receiving 
without  the  least  remark  things  which  would  stagger  persons 
inured  to  refined  converse, — utterly  unable  to  comprehend  men  and 
things  which  are  known  as  the  o,  />,  c  of  all  who  live  in  the  higher 
circles  of  London, — every  page  shows  that  a  person  has  obtained 
admission  to  society  wholly  new  to  her,  and  is  among  those 
whose  intercourse  is  foreign  to  her  habits  of  life.  Endless  mis¬ 
takes — ridiculous  confusions  of  persons  and  of  things — constant 
inability  to  comprehend  what  is  the  matter — are  the  inevitable ' 
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result.  Hut  the  construction  of  the  difficult  passages  is  always  the 
same, — the  blank  is  always  filled  up  in  one  way — the  unknown 
meaning  is  without  any  exception  always  given  in  a  single  un¬ 
varied  direetion — the  uncharitable,  the  malignant,  the  spiteful, 
the  cruel — above  all,  the  slanders  are  seasoned  the  highest,  and 
concentrated  the  most  strongly,  when  levelled  the  most  bitterly 
against  the  Royal  Mistress,  patroness,  benefactress  of  the  author 
— against  her  whose  charitable  hand  had  been  timely  extended 
to  relieve  her  wants  by  receiving  her  in  the  household,  and 
whose  bounty  in  an  extra  largess  of  money,  the  pages  of  this 
very  work  itself  record,  after  the  period  of  her  service  had  ex¬ 
pired. 

Nor  is  the  Princess  herself  the  only  subject  of  misapprehension, 
and  of  uniform,  or  all  but  uniform,  slander.  Hardly  a  person 
is  mentioned  who  does  not  afford  opportunities  for  displaying 
alternately  the  dulness  and  the  malevolence  of  the  writer.  No 
matter  how  little  these  may  be  obtruded  upon  the  public  eye  by 
their  position  in  society  or  their  conduct  in  private  life  ;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  little  connected  they  may  be  with  the  court  of  the  late 
Queen ;  it  suffices  that  their  names  should  be  jiamed — that  the 
recollection  of  them  should  come  across  this  gentlewoman — her 
pen  is  at  once  dipped  in  gall,  and  the  scandal  flows.  'I'he  pub¬ 
lisher,  no  doubt,  gave  a  hint  that  an  abundance  of  names  would 
bo  required  to  make  the  book  sell,  and  as  he  had  given  a  large 
price,  he  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  'I’he  stupid  afl'ectation  of  ini¬ 
tials  and  dashes  is  another  trick  to  give  mystery  and  picjue 
curiosity*  where,  in  case  any  one  should  mistake  or  be  at  the 
smallest  loss  to  find  out  who  are  meant,  sometimes  a  circum¬ 
stance  is  added  that  at  once  fills  up  the  blank,  and  sometimes  a 

note  tells  that  Lady  M -  C’ -  means  Lady  Mary  Coke. 

If  a  faint  allusion  be  made  in  a  private  letter,  written  only  for 
the  eye  it  was  addressed  to,  but  here  published  to  increase  the 
selling  value  of  the  work,  a  commentary  explains  what  the 
author’s  vanity  is  resolved  should  be  no  secret.  'I'hus,  ‘  I  sup- 
‘  pose  Her  Royal  Highness  alludes  to  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
‘  bell,  the  beauty  of  the  Argyll  family  of  that  day.*  Indeed  the 
small  traffic  of  malignity  that  is  driven  between  the  author  in 
the  text,  and  a  supposed  editor  in  the  notes,  presents  the  ver\' 
picture  of  petty  trickery  as  well  as  detraction.  If  the  text 
abuses,  the  note,  with  a  stupid  stare,  expresses  wonder  at  any  per¬ 
son  having  such  bad  taste  as  to  dislike  such  a  one ;  if  the  text, 
by  some  rare  chance,  happens  to  pniise,  the  note  spits  out  fhe 
author’s  venomous  phlegm,  which  perhaps  it  was  thought  better, 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  that  she  should  be  able  to  rleny, — as 
when  a  very  near  connexion  of  one  who  married  her  daughter 
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is  to  be  sluiKlered,  and  the  peace  of  u  whole  family  irrecovera¬ 
bly  destroyed,  the  libeller  skulks  into  the  note,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  exclaim,  ‘  Thou’canst  not  say  ’twas  I  that  did 
‘it.’ 

If  a  sample  be  required  of  the  breach  of  all  trust  and  confidence 
with  which  this  book  throughout  abounds,  and  which  indeed  is 
the  very  subject  of  it,  and  for  which  the  publisher  paid  his  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  take  the  letter,  \'ol.  I.  p.  2t) — or  rather  the  extract 
of  a  letter — for  it  is  curiously  culled  out  from  the  original  document, 
and  is  the  only  passage  given.  The  Princess  expresses  herself 
indiscreetly,  certainly,  but  surely  not  unnaturally,  as  if  the  death 
of  her  unsparing  tormentor  would  be  the  period  of  her  troubles. 
Had  she  been  guilty  of  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  pretending  any  the 
least  sorrow  for  such  an  event,  or  the  blasphemy  of  praying  that 
it  might  not  happen,  we  should  equally  have  had  the  letter  pub¬ 
lished,  and  all  the  world  would  have  turned  from  it  with  disgust, 
'riiis  letter,  as  the  publisher  no  doubt  foresaw,  has  excited  much 
indignation,  and  the  great  indecency  of  it  has  been  exclaimed 
against.  But  let  two  very  different  offences  be  kept  distinct  in 
our  reprobation  of  them,  as  they  differ  most  widely  in  their  na¬ 
ture.  'I'here  is  the  offence  of  feeling  relieved  at  a  cruel  and 
heartless  persecutor’s  decease, — her  husband  indeed — but  only  the 
more  inexcusable  on  account  of  the  relation,  the  whole  duties 
of  which  he  habitually  violated.  No  one  can  visit  severely 
what  every  one  must  admit  to  have  been  a  feeling  all  but  un¬ 
avoidable.  There  is  also  the  indiscretion  of  expressing  such 
natural  feelings  in  writing,  which,  had  the  writing  never  met  any 
eye  but  hers  to  whom  alone  the  writer  addressed  it,  never  could 
have  called  down  a  severe  censure  from  any  one  who  heard  of 
it.  We  live  certainly  in  an  age,  if  not  of  canting,  at  least  of  a 
lax  and  defective  morality,  whose  many  blanks  we  seek  to  fill 
up  w  ith  a  very  cheap  kind  of  virtue, — that  of  indignation  at  other 
people’s  failings,  and  overdone  view's  of  their  obligations ;  pret¬ 
ty  much  as  dishonest  goldsmiths  put  in  bits  of  tinsel  to  minish  the 
j)reeioiis  metals,  and  knavish  coiners  colour  over  copper  and  lead 
to  make  them  pass  for  the  current  coin.  The  heroics  into  which 
some  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  thrown  upon  female  deli¬ 
cacy  and  affection  to  husbands,  by  reading  this  publication,  re¬ 
mind  us  very  much  of  those  mean  practices  ;  for  we  have  looked 
in  vain  through  the  page  that  glows  with  such  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  mere  indiscretion  of  one  party,  in  order  to  find 
one  solitary  expression  betokening  even  the  most  tempered  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  cruelty,  the  perfidy,  and  the  crimes  by  which 
the  revengeful  life  of  the  other  party  was  filled  up  and  disfigured. 
Wonderful,  if  not  wilful,  is  the  blindness  of  some  men  I  How 
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could  it  ever  be  imagined  that  their  clipped  morality  should  at¬ 
tract  much  respect — that  this  gross  inconsistency  should  be  over¬ 
looked  even  by  the  most  careless  of  readers  ?  The  husband  is 
suffered  to  pass  his  life  in  tormenting  his  wife, — to  turn  her  out  of 
doors, — to  live  in  open  adultery  from  the  hour  of  his  marriage, 
— and  afterwards  to  seek  her  life  whom  he  had  driven  into  strange 
society — while  she  is  to  be  execrated  as  if  she  had  done  all  this 
and  worse,  for  merely  giving  vent  to  a  feeling  which  every  human 
being,  every  one  lower  than  the  angels,  must  have  entertained, 
and  which  if  she  had  not  entertained,  all  men  would  have  believ'ed 
that  they  witnessed  a  miracle ! 

In  answer  to  a  mass  of  scandalous  gossip  distributed  over  page 
after  page,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  unquestionably  the  creation 
of  a  malicious  fancy  uniting  with  a  dull  understanding,  and  the 
rest  a  misconception  of  facts  of  mere  royal  idleness  and  caprice, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say,  that  if  the  writer  really  believes  all 
or  half  of  the  slanders  that  distil  from  her  pen — if  she  really 
was  living  in  scenes  so  revolting  to  a  woman  of  virtue,  or  even 
of  ordinary  refinement,  as  she  would  have  us  believe — why  did 
she  remain  a  day,  or  an  hour,  amidst  such  pollution  ?  'I’hcre 
was  no  tie  of  any  kind  to  hold  her ;  no  duty  w  hatever  to  dis¬ 
charge;  no  obligation  to  bind.  Had  she  chosen  to  go  forth 
from  the  den  of  impurity,  the  door  was  open.  She  had  been 
received  into  the  household  from  motives  of  humanity  ;  in  order 
to  bestow  this  kindness  -so  acceptable  to  her  circumstances,  her 
fantastic  habits  had  been  overlooked,  her  dull  society  borne 
with.  What  kept  her  there  then  one  hour  after  her  virtue  for¬ 
bade  a  longer  sojourn  ?  She  is  in  a  dilemma  from  whence  it 
would  require  far  other  ingenuity  than  hers  to  extricate  herself, 
lather  she  is  now  saying  the  thing  that  is  not ;  or  she  stamps 
herself  with  discredit  by  the  confession  of  having  submitted  to  de¬ 
grading  intercourse  for  the  love  of  gain.  She  is  like  a  witness 
who  comes  forward  to  inculpate  herself,  and  whom  no  court 
believes.  The  tale  she  tells  works  her  own  discredit  in  the  ex¬ 
act  proportion  of  its  injury  to  her  deceased  mistress.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  writer  not  to  be  the  person  she  now  would  fain  repre¬ 
sent  herself ;  indifferently  as  we  think  of  her,  she  is  not  by  a 
great  deal  so  bad  as  she  would  paint  herself.  She  did  not  pro¬ 
stitute  herself  by  living  in  scenes  of  impurity  ;  but  she  had 
heard  things  which  made  her  suspicious ;  she  was  deceived  by 
jokes  she  understood  not,  nor  ever  gave  herself  the  trouble  of 
examining ; — witness  her  swallowing  all  the  nonsense  told  by  the 
Princess  about  her  deceased  sister  Princess  Caroline,  the  very 
name  alone  being  enough  to  show  the  whole  was  a  fiction  in¬ 
vented  to  play  upon  a  fool ;  she  was  imposed  upon  by  interested 
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agents  who  would  fain  make  her  their  tool ;  she  misconceived 
some  things  from  not  having  lived  in  courtly  company ;  others  • 
she  misunderstood  from  natural  incapacity  ;  and  having  once  per¬ 
suaded  herself  that  all  was  not  right,  whatever  she  saw  gave  birth 
to  wrong  impressions.  But  as  she  saw  nothing  in  the  least  de¬ 
cisive,  her  belief  at  the  time,  and  on  the  spot,  was  not  formed 
and  fixed.  She  kept  her  place,  therefore,  as  her  predecessor 
Lady  Douglas  had  done  five  years  before ;  and  afterwards,  from 
supposing  she  had  seen  much  vice,  her  fancy  suggested  much 
that  she  never  saw ;  she  resolved  to  make  a  book  for  money,  as 
her  predecessor  had  resolved  for  some  such  reason  to  make  a  trial; 
and  had  the  parties  been  still  alive,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
parallel  would  not  have  been  rendered  complete,  by  a  new  ‘  Deli- 
‘  cate  Investigation,’  in  which  she  might  form  the  prominent 
actor.  * 

There  is  nothing  much  more  disgusting  in  this  book  than  the  cant 
«)f  religion  which  pervades  it.  By  that  hard  name  we  have  as¬ 
suredly  a  full  right  to  call  it,  when  we  see  it  usually  unaccompanied 
with  charity.  Take  one  instance.  Lord  Abercorn  had  been 
visited  with  the  most  severe  alflictions  in  the  loss  of  his  amiable 
i  family,  almost  all  of  whom  he  had  survived.  He  maintained  a 

i  firm  and  erect  posture  under  this  storm  of  fate.  To  what  use 

must  the  malicious  writer  of  these  volumes  turn  the  mention 
’  of  his  misfortunes,  but  to  record  that  he  was  an  unbeliever? 
In  all  likelihood  this  is  a  fabrication  or  a  mistake,  arising  from 
the  Marquis  pushing  aside  some  officious  attempts  of  hers  at 
I  increasing  his  sufferings  by  reading  him  a  dull  lecture.  But 

I  she  puts  it  broadly  down  as  a  fact.  ‘  I  wish  I  could  give 

‘  him  comfort,  by  advising  him  where  to  seek  for  it,  where  alone 
I  ‘  it  is  to  be  found  ;  but  his  heart  is  hardened  and  he  will  not  be- 

I  ‘  lieve.’  The  name  is  here  given  at  full  length  ;  and  in  the  very 

'  same  paragraph  mention  is  made  of  something  quite  immaterial 

having  occurred  at  a  laily’s  house — but  her  name  is  carefully 
I  wrapt  up  as  Lady  S - ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  abuse  of  the  unfortunate  Princess, 
which  forms  the  staple  of  these  volumes,  though  not  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  attacks  upon  nearly  every  other  person  who  happens 
to  be  named,  we  find  one  or  two  passages  where  the  truth  is 
so  powerful  that  it  lays  slander  low’,  and  pierces  through  ma¬ 
levolence  itself.  We  defy  any  human  being  to  have  displayed 
more  refined  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  been  guided  by  a  stricter 
regard  to  propriety  and  good  taste,  or  to  have  shown  in  most 
difficult  circumstances  more  entire  presence  of  mind,  than  the 
Princess  exhibits  in  the  following  passages  ;  the  only  extract  we 
shall  give  from  the  author’s  own  part  of  the  work. 
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‘  When  we  arrived  at  the  Opera,  to  the  Princess’s,  and  all  her  at¬ 
tendants’  infinite  surprise,  we  saw  the  llegent  placed  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  all  the  minor  Princes,  in  a  box  to 
the  right.  “  God  save  the  King”  was  performing  when  the  Princess 
entered,  and  consequently  she  did  not  sit  down.  I  was  behind ;  so  of 
course  I  could  not  see  the  house  very  distinctlv,  but  I  sa\y  the  Regent 
was  at  that  time  standing  and  applauding  the  Grassinis.  As  soon  as 
the  air  was  over,  the  whole  pit  turned  round  to  the  Princess's  box  and 
applauded  her.  We,  who  were  in  attendance  on  her  Royal  Highness, 
entreated  her  to  rise  and  make  a  curtsey,  but  she  sat  immovable,  and  at 

last,  turning  roiind,  she  said  to  Lady - ,  “  My  dear.  Punch’s  wife  is 

nobody  when  Punch  is  present.”  We  all  laughed,  but  still  thought  her 
wrong  not  to  acknowledge  the  compliment  paid  her ;  but  she  was  right, 
as  the  sequel  will  pnjve.  “  We  shall  be  hissed,”  said  Sir  W.  Gell. 

“  No,  no,”  again  replied  the  Princess  with  infinite  good-humour,  “  I 
know  my  business  better  than  to  take  the  morse!  out  of  my  hiisbamr s 
mouth  ;  I  am  not  to  seem  to  know  that  the  applause  is  meant  for  me 
till  they  call  my  name.”  The  Prince  seemed  to  verify  her  words,  for 
he  got  up  and  bowed  to  the  audience.  This  was  construed  into  a  bow 
to  the  Princess,  most  unfortunately  ;  I  say  most  unfortunately,  because 
she  has  been  blamed  for  not  returning  it ;  but  I,  who  was  an  eyew  itness 
of  the  circumstance,  know  the  Princess  acted  just  as  she  ought  to  have 
done.  The  fact  was,  the  Prince  took  the  ujijilattse  to  himself;  and  his 
friends,  or  rather  his  toadies  (for  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  oi'  friends), 
to  save  him  from  the  imputation  of  this  ridiculous  vanity,  chose  to  say, 
that  he  did  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  thing  in  the  w  orld,  and  bowed 
to  his  wife  ! ! 

‘  When  the  Opera  was  finished,  the  Prince  and  his  supporters  were 
applauded,  but  not  enthusiastically;  and  scarcely  had  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  left  the  box,  w  hen  the  people  called  for  the  Princess,  and  gave  her 
u  very  warm  applause.  She  then  went  forward  and  made  three  curtseys, 
and  hastily  withdrew.  I  believe  she  acted  perfectly  right  throughout 
the  evening — but  every  body  tells  a  dift'erent  story,  and  thinks  differently. 
How  trivial  all  this  seems,  how  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  rational 
heings  I  But  trifles  make  up  the  sum  of  earthly  things — and  in  this  in¬ 
stance  this  trivial  circumstance  afl’ects  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  interests, 
therefore  it  becomes  of  consequence  for  tbe  true  statement  to  be  made 
known  ;  and  as  I  was  present,  1  can  and  will  tell  the  truth.  When  the 
coachman  attempted  to  drive  home  through  Charles-street,  the  crow  d  of 
carriages  was  so  immense  it  was  impossible  to  pass  down  that  street,  and 
with  difficulty  the  Princess’s  carriage  backed,  and  we  returned  past  Carl¬ 
ton  House,  where  the  mob  surrounded  her  carriage,  and,  having  once 
found  out  that  it  was  her  Royal  Highness,  they  applauded  and  huzzaed 

her  Royal  Highness  till  she,  and  Lady - ,  and  myself,  who  were  with 

her,  were  completely  stunned.  The  mob  opened  the  carriage  doors,  and 
some  of  them  insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with  her,  and  a^ked  if  they 
should  burn  Carlton  House.  “  No,  my  good  people,”  she  said,  “  be  quite 
quiet — let  me  pass,  and  go  home  to  your  beds.”  They  w  ould  not,  how¬ 
ever,  leave  off  follow  ing  her  carriage  for  some  w  ay,  and  cried  out,  “  Long 
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Jive  the  IVincess  of  Wales,  long  live  the  innocent,”  &c.  tS.c.  She  was 
pleased  at  this  demonstration  of  feeling  in  lier  favour,  and  I  never  saw 
her  look  so  well,  or  behave  with  so  much  dignity.  Yet  I  hear  since,  all 
this  has  been  misconstrued,  and  various  lies  told.’ 

The  second  of  these  volumes  opens  with  one  of  the  most  no¬ 
table  of  the  countless  instances  which  they  present  of  the 
writer’s  being  as  completely  in  the  dark  upon  the  whole  inter¬ 
course  and  meaning  and  society  of  the  wits  whom  she  met  at 
the  Princess  of  Wales’s  table,  as  if  she  had  been  transplanted 
from  the  housekeeper’s  room.  She  records  a  dinner  at  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace,  where  the  company  was  composed  of  Mr  Lut- 
trell,  Mr  Nugent,  Mr  Brougham,  ISIr  Ward,  and  Lord  King. 
Of  the  latter  she  is  pleased  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  at  once 
destroying  the  whole  credit  of  all  the  accounts  she  gives  of 
other  less  known  persons:  ‘  He  is  a  very  dull  man.  I  never 
‘  met  him  here  or  any  where  else  before  that  I  remember’ 
(so  that  he  must  be  an  obscure  man  as  well  a  dull  one),  ‘  nor 
‘  can  I  conceive  why  the  Princess  thought  of  inviting  him. 

‘  She  must  have  some  reasons ;  such  as  making  him  useful ; 

‘  for  he  is  neither  ornamental  nor  agreeable.’  Now,  it  is  so 
iinivcrsally  known  that  Lord  King  was  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  his  age,  and  not  more  for  knowledge  and  great 
talents  than  for  the  powers  of  conversation  which  made  his  society 
singularly  delightful,  that  the  reader  of  this  passage  is  lost  in 
amazement — the  more  so,  that  he  who  is  represented  as  not  orna¬ 
mental,  was  about  the  most  handsome  person  of  the  day,  as  any 
painter  could  have  informed  this  silly  writer.  But  what  follows  is 
perfect.  She  represents  herself  as  affected  by  the  conversation 
taking  the  turn  ‘  of  quizzing  Mr  W’ilbeiforce ;’  and  so  little  did 
she  know  the  tone  of  the  society  she  was  admitted  to,  that  she 
was  not  aware  of  Mr  Wilberforce  being  the  intimate  friend  and 
object  of  veneration  of  several  of  the  company  who  indulged  in 
this  harmless  pleasantry,  as  they  were  wont,  from  time  to  time, 
merely  to  plague  Mr  Brougham,  whose  more  intimate  friendship" 
with  that  great  man  used  to  call  forth  these  sallies  of  mere  good- 
humour  from  men,  all  of  whom  were  as  incapable  of  really  laugh¬ 
ing  at  or  underrating  !Mr  Wilberforce,  as  this  dull  author  was  of 
comprehending  the  tone  of  those  she  was  jiermittcd  now  and 
then  to  see. 

If  her  ignorance  of  men  and  things  in  English  society  leads  her 
into  such  mistakes,  but  never,  be  it  observed,  into  good-natured 
or  charitable  ones,  we  may  well  exjiect  that  when  the  scene  of 
her  remarks  is  laid  abroad,  the  page  will  be  studded,  at  least  as 
thick,  with  blunders.  Among  them,  we  hope,  may  be  placed  the 
story  in  Vol.  II.  p.  95,  of  a  duchess  being  for  some  time  the 
favourite  of  a  certain  prince— she  being,  what  this  w  riter  proba-, 
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bly  knew  not,  the  aunt  of  that  serene  personage.  But  not  eon- 
tent  with  incest,  she  must  needs  charge  the  lady  with  the  profli¬ 
gacy  of  having  admitted  her  coachman  to  her  favours,  in  the 
same  breath.  In  one  single  instance  we  retract  or  qualify  our 
assertion,  that  all  her  misapprehensions  arc  unfavourable  to  their 
objects.  Speaking  of  Lord  Glenbervie,  whose  great  merits  wc 
do  not  at  all  deny,  though  they  certainly  were  of  another  cast, 
she  says,  he  was  ‘  famous,  when  at  the  bar,  for  being  so  very 
‘  profound  a  lawyer  that  he  was  termed  the  very  dungeon  of 
‘  law.’ 

It  may  possibly  prove  a  further  qualification  to  what  we  have 
more  than  once  observed  of  the  uniform  malignity  displayed  to¬ 
wards  the  Princess,  if  we  add  that  the, proceedings,  in  1620,  on 
the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  seem  to  have  animated  this  author 
with  a  momentary  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  her  kind  benefactress. 
But  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  so  very  weak  a  head,  that  it  can 
tend  very  little  help  to  its  object.  Witness  the  indignation  which 
she  expresses  (Vbl.  II.  p.  397),  against  the  Queen’s  counsel 
for  not  ‘  hurling  their  briefs  at  the  wig  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,’ 
and  at  which,  and  at  their  going  on  with  the  evidence,  to  prove  her 
Majesty’s  innocence,  instead  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  ‘  dashing  the  powder  out  of  the  lion-visaged,  mane- 
‘  like  upper  work  of  Eldon,’  she  says,  ‘  her  heart  swelled  in  her 
‘  bosom  to  the  size  of  thrice  their  hearts  I’ 

The  reader  of  this  article  is  already  aware  that  the  authoress 
of  the  book  has  throw’n  open  her  letter-box  to  the  publisher,  and 
he  seems  to  have  ransacked  it  with  the  mere  purpose  of  garnish¬ 
ing  its  pages  with  distinguished  names,  and  without  the  least  re¬ 
gard  to  the  propriety  of  printing  any  given  production,  or  indeed 
to  its  contents  possessing  the  smallest  portion  of  interest.  There 
are  several  letters  given  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  contain 
absolutely  nothing  that  any  human  being  can  And  the  least  en¬ 
tertainment  in  reading.  Can  any  thing  be  more  like  a  trick 
than  advertising  a  book  as  containing  original  letters  of  Queen 
Caroline,  when  again  and  again  all  that  you  And  to  read  is  only 
such  matter  as  the  following,  about  equal  in  interest,  and  as 
W’ell  deserving  to  be  printed  as  cards  of  invitation  to  dinner  ? 

‘  I  .atn  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  wliich  will  he  to-inorrou'  evening,  as  the 
wind  is  favourable,  in  tlie  Jason  frigate.  Another  brig  is  to  carry  all  our 
luggage,  baggage,  and  carriages.  Captain  King  represents  Jason  himself. 
If  the  present  wind  is  favourable  to  land  at  (illegible)  continues,  we  shall 
arrive  by  tho  12tii  of  August;  by  the  l.'Hh  I  hope  to  be  at  Brunswicke. 
I  intend  only  to  remain  in  my  native  country  ten  or  fifteen  days,  after 
which  I  shall  set  out  immediately  for  Switzerland  in  tiie  beginning  of 
September.  My  intention  still  is  to  remain  at  Naples  for  the  winter,  but 
in  case  disturbances  should  commence  there  against  Mnrat,  of  course  I 


sUould  |)reter  to  be  tlie  winter  at  Rome  or  b'loreuce — but  wc  must  not 
anticipate  misfortunes  before  they  really  arrive,  for  winch  reason  I  trust 
for  tlie  best,  to  be  able  to  be  at  Naples,’  &c.  &t. 

But  the  like  objection  cannot  certainly  be  made  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Sir  W.  Gell’s  letters,  though  any  thing  more  repre¬ 
hensible  than  giving  to  the  w^orld  such  effusions  of  good-humour¬ 
ed  nonsense,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  mere  keeping  of 
them,  and  exposing  them  to  the  risk  of  seeing  the  light,  is  bad 
enough;  and  tends  to  break  up  all  social  intercourse  by  destroy¬ 
ing  its  whole  security  ;  but  the  deliberate  act  of  selling  them  for 
money,  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  admitted  to  see  what 
the  W’riter  assuredly  wrote  and  sent  in  the  perfect  certainty  of 
its  being  instantly  destroyed — at  all  events  of  no  eyes  but  hers 
he  was  addressing  ever  seeing  one  line — is  an  offence  of  a  flag¬ 
rant  character.  We  subjoin  two  of  these  letters,  the  oddity  of 
which  shows  they  came  from  a  humorist;  though  he  was  also  a 
man  of  rare  talents  and  endowments.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
Mr  and  Mrs  Thompson  mean  the  Regent  and  Princess ;  and 
of  course  Thompson  House  is  Carlton  Palace. 

‘  As  to  favour  with  both  Mr  Tliouipsoii  and  jNIis  Thompson,  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  I  was  drubbed  for  executing  my  commissions  in  the 
aphrodisiac  way,  in  such  style ;  but  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  crowned 
heads  arc  capable  of  ilistinguishing  such  superabundant  talents.  On  the 
contrary,  my  constituents  see  my  merits,  and  the  University  confers  the 
horrors — I  mean  honours ;  for  they  will  not  let  princes  do  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  mere  gaiety  of  heart,  but  all  is  done  through  the  ministry. 
Keppel  Craven  returns  in  the  first  week  of  June ;  Mrs  P.  is  going  to 
Worthing  to  see  Lady  C.  Campbell,  and  so  is  Mr  Knutson,  or  Canuteson, 
to  prevent  the  sea  from  flowing,  as  his  ancestor,  Canute  the  Great,  did. 

‘  As  to  Mrs  D - ,  you  know,  when  you  are  gone  to  France  I  shall 

have  a  fine  opportunity  of  retorting  all  your  malice  anil  your  sallies,  and 
I  can  trust  to  the  lady  in  question.  1  seem  banished  from  Thompson 
House,  but  she  has  a  triumph  at  Boodle’s  ten  to  one.  The  balls  at  White’s 
and  Co.  seem  in  a  languishing  state,  but  London  is  furiously  full  of  par¬ 
ties  and  suppers.  Only  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  was  engaged  to  go 
to  last  night : — Dinner,  Mrs  Lmk,  ‘JUOO  virgins  ;  Lady  Douglas,  music; 
Mrs  Davenport,  christening;  Devonshire  House,  supper;  Lady  Salis¬ 
bury’s.  I  do  not  pretend  to  send  you  any  thing  entertaining,  as  we  write 
on  business.  Being, 

‘  .My  dear  ■  , 

‘  Your  afl'ectionate  grandmother, 

‘  John  Julius  Angeiistein.’ 

‘  Mrs  'riiompson  had  an  idea  of  hiring  Lady  Oxford’s  house,  next  door, 
and  persuading  Lady  C.  Campbell  to  come  and  occupy  it.  I  wish  her 
Royal  Highness  would  try  and  make  Ma  Tante  Aurore  accept  this  invi¬ 
tation  ;  it  would  do  very  well,  if  the  said  Oxfords  quitted  it.  The  Ox¬ 
fords  say  that  they  can  live  perfectly  well  for  3000  a-year,  provided  they 
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Lave  only  wlial  is  ueccssary ;  Lut  a  carriage  is  included  in  tLe  said  neces¬ 
saries,  and  a  tutor  for  the  ugly  boy,  and  a  doctor  for  the  naughty  girls; 
besides  all  th^  furniture  they  spoil  or  destroy,  which  cannot  be  trilling; 
and  four  thousand  dresses,  with  gold  embroidery,  for  the  little  Alfred ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  many  dugs,  who  have  neither  left  one  corner  of 
the  carpet  nor  a  single  silk  chair,  without  holes. 

‘  Inspired  by  these  awful  reflections,  my  paper  seems  to  be  finished. 

I  see,  every  day  and  every  hour,  more  reasons  why  people  should  never 
marry,  and  why  I  shall  never  be  in  love  with  a  lady  of  fashion.  I  see 
sighs  and  tears  lavished  on  one,  and  as  ((uickly  bursting  and  dropping 
from  another:  No  ;  in  spite  of  those  smiles  of  Lady  C.  C.,  which  might 
seduce  one’s  weak  heart  fur  a  moment,  1  shall  never  be  really  in  love  with 
her.  Tell  her  so,  and,  that  she  may  give  way  to  all  those  elegant  efl'u- 
sions  of  sentimentality  in  her  next  letter,  which  so  eminently  distinguish 
her  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  civili/ed  world,  add,  that  my  jndg. 
inent  will  not  be  perverted  by  the  state  of  my  heart,  which  is  adamant, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  give  her  excellent  counsel,  where  ])rudence,  ])atience, 
chastity,  temperance,  and  the  best  of  the  virtues  of  northern  climates, 
want  of  opportunitv,  and  barren  hills,  are  required.  We  exj)oct  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  daily.  Love  to  Lord  and  Lady  Glenbervie.  Oh ! 
tie,  Mr  Douglas ! 

‘  Your  most  aft’ectionate  aunt, 

‘  Anna  Tavlok, 

‘  Alias,  William  Gell.’ 

llaviiijr  extracted  these  specimens  of  his  epistolary  style,  it  is 
fit  we  add  that  Sir  William  Cl  ell  was  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  scholars,  most  learned  antiquaries,  and  most  agreeable 
companions  of  his  day.  Few  ever  added  more  relish  to  the  cup 
of  society  than  was  infused  into  the  sweet  potion  by  his  varied 
acquirements,  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  familiarity  with 
the  best  society,  experience  of  various  countries,  full  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ‘  the  manners  of  many  men  and  many  cities,’ — added  to 
his  quaint  and  original  humour,  and  his  constant  good  spirits,  in 
spite  of  the  most  painful  infirmities.  Nor  were  these,  high  though 
they  be,  the  only  qualities  which  entitled  him  to  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  mundane  system  of  refined  intercourse.  Ilis  manly 
courage  in  facing  the  adversaries  who  would  oppress  his  Royal 
mistress,  and  crush  all  her  adherents — his  noble  disregard  of  interest 
and  all  other  sordid  considerations — his  constancy  in  maintaining 
a  serene  front  amidst  the  frowns  of  fate  as  well  as  of  power — his 
gaiety,  even  to  buoyancy  of  spirits,  whilst  a  martyr  to  the  here¬ 
ditary  gout  that  prematurely  shortened,  after  embittering,  his 
life — present  a  character  well  fitted  to  win  the  admiration  of  the 
philosopher,  as  well  as  the  esteem  of  all  just  men.  Ills  truly 
classical  works  have  attracted  the  well  deserved  esteem  of  the 
learned  world  ;  his  loss,  first  to  the  society  of  this  country,  when 
his  crippled  state  obliged  him  to  seek  relief  in  the  delightful  cH- 
inate  of  Italy,  U»en  to  the  world,  wheu  he  sank  into  the  grave 
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with  a  spirit  unsubdued  and  nerves  unshaken,  have  left  a  blank 
in  the  polished  circles  of  Kurope  not  easily  to  be  filled  up. 

While  we  perform  the  grateful  task  of  strewing  flowers  over 
his  classical  grave,  another  lies  near,  as  we  are  reminded  by  these 
volumes — a  grave  destined  to  receive  still  higher  attainments, 
and  to  close  over  far  more  brilliant  prospects.  The  late  Lord 
Dudley,  better  knowui  for  the  greater  part  of  the  present  century 
as  John  William  Ward,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  that  have  appeared  in  this  country  ;  and  when  the  adventi¬ 
tious  gifts  which  fortune^bestow’ed  on  him,  in  union  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  endowments  of  mind,  are  regarded,  we  may  well  affirm 
that  a  more  cruel  fate  has  hardly  ever  blighted  such  singular 
expectations  as  the  world  had  a  good  right  to  indulge  in  him. 
Uorn  to  an  immense  and  an  unencumbered  fortune,  with  none  of 
the  trammels  which  a  numerous  body  of  relations  too  often  im¬ 
pose,  as  more  than  a  counterpoise  for  any  power  and  influence 
that  such  a  connexion  is  calculated  to  confer,  this  eminent  person 
entered  public  life  with  the  most  perfect  independence  that  ever 
rising  statesman  enjoyed.  I>ut  nature  had  been  still  more  lavish 
of  his  gifts  than  fortune.  He  possessed  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
vigorous  understandings  that  any  man  ever  was  armed  with.  Ilis 
(piickness  was  not  accompanied  with  the  least  temerity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  as  sure  as  the  slowest  of  mankind.  Ilis  wit  was 
of  the  brightest  order,  combining  with  the  liveliest  perception  of 
remote  resemblances,  and  mere  distinctions — the  peculiar  attri¬ 
bute  of  wit  properly  so  called — all  that  nice  relish  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous,  especially  in  character,  out  of  which  perfect  humour  is 
engendered.  His  powers  of  reasoning,  though  never  cultivated 
in  the  walks  of  the  stricter  sciences,  were  admirable;  and  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  Dugald  Stewart  had  well  supplied  the  defects  of  an  Ox¬ 
ford  education  in  all  that  concerned  metaphysical  lore.  To  a 
prodigious  memory  he  added  a  lively  imagination,  even  in  mat¬ 
ters  unconnected  with  the  merriment  of  humour,  or  the  playfulness 
of  wit.  And  it  was  none  of  the  least  enviable  of  his  great  quali¬ 
ties  that,  in  union  with  all  those  endowments,  and  in  spite  of  that 
fortune  and  station  usually  so  inimical  of  laborious  pursuits,  he 
possessed  the  faculty  of  intense  application ;  passing  his  life  by 
preference  in  study,  and  having  acquired  the  habits  of  unremit¬ 
ting  intellectual  labour  as  completely  as  if  he  had  been  born  a 
poor  man,  by  necessity  become  a  student,  gifted  with  a  slow  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  at  once  devoid  of  fancy  and  of  acuteness. 

I'his  distinguished  man  had  early  become  a  consummate  clas¬ 
sical  scholar.  The  taste  which  habitually  evolving  the  remains  of 
ancient  genius  had  refined  to  the  most  exquisite  pitch,  and  even 
rendered  so  fastidious  us  to  impede  his  own  exertions,  was  subse¬ 
quently  enlarged  and  variegated  by  his  jnarvellous  facility  of 
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acquiring  mudorn  languages.  Nor  was  there  a  great  writer  from 
Homer  to  Dante,  and  from  Uautc  to  Byron,  W’ith  whose  produc¬ 
tions  he  was  not  perfectly  familiar,  llis  acquaintance  with  the 
records  of  history,  and  with  the  principles  of  political  as  well  as 
moral  and  metaphysical  science,  was  extensive  and  profound. — 

*  Est  eniin  et  scientia  eomprehendenda  rerum  plurimarum,  sine 
‘  qua  verborum  volnbilitas  inanis  atqiie  irridenda  est ;  et  ipsa 

*  oratio  conformanda  non  solum  electione,  sod  etiam  construc- 
‘  tione  verborum ;  et  omnes  animorum  motus,  quos  hominum 

*  generi  rerum  natura  tribuit,  penitus  pernoscendi,  quod  omnis  vis 
‘  ratioque  dicendi,  in  eorum,  qui  audiunt,  mentibus,  aut  sedan- 
‘  dis,  aut  cxcitandis  expromenda  est.  Accedat  eodem  oportet 
‘  lepos  quidam,  facetimque  et  eruditio  libero  digna,  celeritasque 
‘  et  brevitas  et  respondendi,  et  lacessendi,  siibtili  venustate  atque 
‘  urbanitate  conjuncta.  Tenenda  preeterea  est  omnis  antiqiiitas, 

‘  exemplorumque  vis  — (Cic.  J)e  Or.  Lib.  I.) 

All  this  was  well  known  when  he  entered  into  public  life,  and 
vast  expectations  were  raised  of  his  success.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
with  any  truth  that  these  were  disappointed.  For  though  he  made 
no  progress,  during  the  first  two  sessions  of  his  sitting  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  while  he  joined  Mr  Pitt  who  estimated  him  at  the  highest 
rate,  and  Mr  Canning,  whom  he  long  after  rejoined,  having  quitted 
him  for  a  season  ;  yet  having  been  one  of  those  most  conscientious 
and  honourable  Pittites  who  adhered  with  Lord  Grenville  to 
Mr  Fox,  after  Mr  Pitt  had  been,  unhappily  for  his  fame  and 
for  his  happiness,  induced  to  break  up  the  Coalition  in  1804 
and  take  office  alone,  Mr  Ward,  in  the  short  session  of  1807, 
before  the  dissolution,  distinguished  himself  above  all  competi¬ 
tors  by  a  most  able  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  Slave  I'rade 
Abolition  ;  in  him  rendered  the  more  valuable  and  the  more  meri¬ 
torious  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  heir  to  ample  West  Indian  pos¬ 
sessions.  In  1808,  and  still  more  in  1810,  when  the  Walcheren 
expedition  was  brought  into  discussion  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  he  delivered  some  of  the  most  splendid  orations 
which  have  been  heard  in  Parliament ;  whether  we  regard  the 
closeness  of  their  reasoning,  the  force  of  their  sarcasm,  or  the  in- 
inimitable  beauty  of  their  composition.  His  health  in  some  of 
the  following  years  was  so  much  broken,  that  he  rarely  took 
part  in  debate ;  but  he  returned  to  public  life  in  the  high  station 
of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  when  Mr  Canning’s  administra¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  1827  ;  and  continued  in  that  great  and  diffi¬ 
cult  office  until  the  secession  of  the  Canning  party  at  Whitsun¬ 
tide  of  the  following  year.  Steady  to.  the  principles  of  his  leader, 
he  ofi’ered  the  most  uncompromising  resistance  to  all  Parliament¬ 
ary  Reform ;  attacked  vvith  extraordinary  vehemence  and  the 
most  distinguished  ability  the  Bill  of  1831  ;  and  alone,  or  al- 
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most  alone  of  his  party,  held  by  its  peculiar  creed,  when,  hap¬ 
pily  for  the  country,  as  we  think.  Lords  Melbourne,  Palmer¬ 
ston,  and  Gleiielg  had  joined  with  ‘  the  brave  Gyas  and  the 
‘  brave  Cloanthus,’  in  deserting  their  colours,  and  ranging  them¬ 
selves  under  the  banners  of  Reform. 

To  say  that  Mr  Ward  failed  in  answering  the  large  expecta¬ 
tions  formed  of  him  by  all  parties,  is  therefore  a  very  great  mis¬ 
take.  His  capacity  and  his  acquirements  were  fully  developed, 
and  bore  him  both  to  high  honours,  to  great  fame,  and  to  exalted 
station.  But  he  had  an  over-sensitiveness,  an  exquisitely  fasti¬ 
dious  taste,  a  nervous  temperament  which  was  perhaps  never 
uncombined  with  physical  constitution,  and  ended  in  the  most 
melancholy  mental  as  Mell  as  bodily  disease.  Unsteadiness  of 
purpose,  therefore — unwillingness  to  risk,  and  reluctance  to  exert 
— incapacity  to  make  up  his  mind  either  as  to  the  measures  of 
others  or  his  own  conduct — greatly  chec<iuered  his  existence  as  a 
public  man  during  the  latter  years  of  his  brilliant,  but  unhappy 
life.  At  length,  what  seemed  only  to  have  been  a  morbid  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  will,  extended  itself  to  the  understanding,  and  laid 
waste  one  of  the  most  acute,  subtle,  powerful,  intellects  ever 
bestowed  upon  man.  A  cloud  overspread  his  whole  mind  ;  he 
ceased  utterly  out  of  society  ;  he,  who  was  among  its  most  bril¬ 
liant  ornaments,  could  no  more  be  admitted  to  its  intercourse ; 
he  whose  faculties  of  every  kind  and  in  the  most  extraordinary 
combination,  hardly  had  known  an  equal,  was  reduced  to  the 
darkness  of  entire  aberration  of  intellect;  and  fate,  untimely  and 
relentless,  more,  far  more,  than  counterbalanced  all  the  singular 
gifts  with  which  nature  and  fortune  had  striven  together  in  order 
to  enrich  him,  and  left  us  all  the  melancholy  reflection,  how  little 
those  gifts  avail  here  below  ! — 

‘ - —  -  . '  .  Manil)U8  date  lilia  plenis : 

Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 

His  saltern  adcumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 

Munere.’  Mn.  Lib.  vi.  884. 

From  these  lofty  though  mournful  contemplations,  we  must 
once  more  descend  to  the  moan  level  of  the  Book  before  us. 
'I'liat  this  writer  is  of  the  class  to  which  the  notorious  Mary 
Ann  Clarke  belonged,  as  far  as  regards  revelations  of  private 
anecdote,  and  making  money  of  her  own  journals  and  other 
people’s  letters,  we  have  already  suggested.  But  it  appears, 
too,  which  might  not  have  been  so  readily  expected,  that  she  has 
cidtivated  her  sister-artist’s  acquaintance.  Her  object  in  so  doing  is 
unfolded  by  herself.  It  was  in  the  way  of  business — of  their  com¬ 
mon  trade — as  one  dealer  in  the  foul  wares  of  improper  books  or 
prints  may  communicate  witli  another  in  furtherance  of  their  for¬ 
bidden  traffic.  She  has  occasion  to  cite  Mary  Ann  Clarke  as  her 
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authority  for  a  scandalous  anecdote  respectin/^  the  Royal  Family, 
and  she  adds,  ‘  you  know  how  I  u-heedled  her  to  show  me  the 
‘  notes  she  had  prepared  for  her  own  Memoirs.’  *  Wo  ask  what  she 
would  have  said  of  any  of  those  exalted  persons  whom  she  slan¬ 
ders  in  each  page  of  her  work,  had  they  been  guilty  of  asso¬ 
ciating  with  an  infamous  woman  like  this,  and  for  so  sordid  a 
purpose  ? 

One  other  anecdote  recorded  by  herself, — one  more  trait  of 
her  sketched  by  her  own  hand,  and  we  have  done.  ‘  The  Prin- 
‘  cess,’  (says  she,  Vol.  II.  198),  ‘  has  heaped  benefits  on  Lady  C. 
*  Campbell,  and  sent  her  a  thousand  ducats  in  hard  cash  as  soon 
‘  as  she  arrived  ’  (at  Genoa).  How  does  she  requite  all  this 
kindness?  How  relieve  herself  from  this  load  of  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  so  heaped  upon  her  ?  liy  this  abominable  publication ! 
Is  she  callous  and  insensible  to  the  cruelty  and  the  ingratitude 
she  is  thus  committing  ?  No  such  thing.  She  can  feel  it  cri¬ 
minal  to  write  dowm  the  anecdotes  which  no  eye  but  her  own 
can  ever  see.  ‘  Wjiiting  these  notes,  though  they  are  never  to  meet 
‘  any  eye  but  my  own,  seems  to  me  unamiable ;  for  I  am  more 
‘  than  ever  overwhelmed  with  kindness.’  Where  then  were  the 
feelings  thus  roused  by  the  mere  scratching  of  the  solitary  pen,  when 
the  machinery  of  the  printing  press  was  by  her  own  mercenary  hand 
made  to  play,  and  the  recorded  scandal  to  resound  through  all 
the  newspapers  and  in  all  the  circulating  libraries  of  the  empire? 
\'erily,  she  has  pronounced  with  her  own  mouth  her  own  con¬ 
demnation,  and  under  this  sentence  we  leav'e  her.f 


*  The  italics  are  the  writer’s  own,  to  call  our  attention  to  her  cunninu: 
tricks. 

f  We  are  aware  that  we  have  in  this  long  paper  confined  our  atten¬ 
tion  entirely  to  tlie  general  subject  of  the  Abuses  of  the  Press,  and  tlie 
Characters  of  Statesmen  and  Princes  now  no  more.  VV’e  have  purposely 
kept  ourselves  within  those  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  we  think 
our  reasons  justify  this  course.  As  to  the  Press,  we  felt  it  sufficient  for 
one  occasion  to  open  the  general  subject,  and  reserve  for  a  future  dis¬ 
cussion  those  most  important  details  with  wliich  we  arc  enabled  to  illus¬ 
trate  our  positions,  and  whicli  we  shall  hereafter  lay  at  large  before  the 
reader.  As  to  the  historical  portion  of  this  article,  we  felt  it  a  safer 
course,  and  one  that  exjiosed  us  both  to  fewer  temptations  and  less 
misconstruction,  to  avoid  sketcliing  the  characters,  or  commenting  on  tlie 
conduct  of  living  statesmen  and  living  monarchs.  But  we  desire  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  we  have  so  abstained,  without  entertaining 
the  least  doubt  that  the  public  conduct  and  public  character  of  living  men 
and  of  women,  too,  in  high  station,  falls  within  the  legitimate  scope  of 
our  duty.  Oiir  next  article  of  this  kind  will  compreheml  the  other  great 
charaders  of  the  past  age. 
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Aut.  II. —  The  Mechanical  Euclid^  containing  the  Elements  of 
Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  demonstrated  after  the  manner  cf 
the  Elements  of  Geometry  ;  and  including  the  propositions  fixed 
upon  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  requisite  for  the  degree 
ofB.A.  To  which  are  added  Remarks  on  Mathematical  Rea¬ 
soning  and  on  the  Logic  of  Induction.  By  the  Rev.  William 
AVhewell,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  8vo.  1837.  Cambridge. 

^I'^UE  University  of  Cambridge  has  sometimes  been  reproached 
with  devoting  her  care  too  exclusively  to  her  best  students, 
and  with  stimulating  such  as  were  capable  of  high  attainments, 
while  she  neglected  those  whose  abilities  limited  them  to  a 
humbler  ambition.  A  complaint  has  also  been  made  that,  while 
her  highest  academical  honours  could  not  be  won  without  in¬ 
tense  and  constant  labour,  her  ordinary  degrees  might  be  ob« 
tained  by  candidates  who  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  recei 
ved  an  education.  She  has,  of  late  years,  directed  her  attem 
tion  to  removing  the  grounds  of  these  objections  to  her  system. 
Among  other  steps  taken  with  this  view,  she  has  recently  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  elementary  portions  of  mechanics  and  hydrosta¬ 
tics  shall  be  an  essential  part  of  the  subject  of  the  examinations 
for  the  usual  degrees.  We  will  not  at  present  enquire  how  it 
has  happened  that  this  could  ever  have  been  dispensed  with : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure  now 
adopted,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  was  one  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate,  upon  w’hose  recommendation  the  resolution  was  founded. 
Mr  Whew'ell,  independently  of  his  direct  contributions  to  science, 
has  a  very  strong  claim  to  the  respect  of  the  scientific  common¬ 
wealth  on  account  of  his  exertions  in  promoting  a  spirit  of 
activity  and  improvement  in  his  University.  The  present 
work  is  intended  by  him  to  be  a  manual  of  the  branches  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  resolution  above-mentioned.  It  contains 
also  some  additional  propositions  in  mechanics,  a  syllabus  of  the 
propositions  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  with  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  former,  and  a  treatise  in  which  the  author  ex¬ 
plains  his  own  views  of  the  principles  of  mathematical  and  induc¬ 
tive  reasoning.  His  opinions  upon  mathematical  reasoning  he 
states  to  be  opposed  to  those  commonly  held  upon  the  subject : 
and  the  discussion  of  these  opinions  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  ;  though  we  should  gladly  have  taken  the  oppor- 
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tunity,  had  our  limits  allowed  it,  of  making  our  readers  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  body  of  the  work,  which  will,  we  presume, 
become  a  text-book,  both  in  the  University,  for  the  use  of  which 
it  was  especially  w’ritten,  and  elsewhere.  'I'he  question — what 
are  the  principles  of  mathematical  reasoning — is  one,  as  its  mere 
statement  shows,  of  the  most  extensive  importance,  and  forms 
an  intellectual  problem  of  the  deepest  interest. 

Mr  Whewell  begins  his  remarks  by  observing  that  ‘  the  study 
*  of  a  science,  treated  according  to  a  rigorous  system  of  mathc- 
‘  matical  reasoning,  is  useful,  not  only  on  account  of  the  positive 
‘  knowdedge  which  may  be  acquired  on  the  subjects  which  be- 
‘  long  to  the  science,  but  also  on  account  of  the  collateral  effects 
‘  and  general  bearings  of  such  a  study,  as  a  discipline  of  the 
‘  mind  and  an  illustration  of  philosophical  principles.’  'I  he  col¬ 
lateral  benefits  are  probably  more  important  than  the  direct  ones 
to  a  great  majority  of  the  students  who  pass  through  an  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mr  Whewell  considers  that  these  may  be  promoted  in  two 
ways, — ‘  by  habituating  the  mind  to  strict  reasoning, — and  by 
‘  affording  an  occasion  of  contemplating  some  of  the  most  import- 
‘  ant  mental  processes  and  some  of  the  most  distinct  forms  of 
‘  truth  in  other  words,  that  mathematical  studies  teach  ‘  practical 
‘  logic’  and  ‘  theoretical  metaphysics.’ 

Tlie  first  of  these  two  objects  he  states  to  be  promoted  by 
bringing  under  the  student’s  notice  clear  examples  of  trains  of 
demonstration,  by  exercising  him  in  the  habits  of  attention  and 
connected  thought,  and  by  familiarizing  him  witli  the  peculiar 
conviction  which  demonstration  produces,  and  ‘  with  the  rigor- 
‘  ous  exclusion  of  all  considerations  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
‘  demonstration.’  To  this  it  might  be  added,  that  the  solution  of 
problems,  which  are  not  simply  examples  of  general  formulas, 
requires  and  creates  the  habit  of  searching  for,  and  selecting, 
among  established  general  principles,  those  capable  of  meeting 
the  respective  difficulties  of  which  the  aggregate  forms  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  whole  problem,  and  that  the  faculty  of  invention  is 
thus  exercised  in  combination  with  vigilant  and  scrupulous  rea¬ 
soning; — a  discipline  of  very  great  value,  and  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  by  those  W’ho  speak  of  the  study  of  Mathematics  as  if  it 
merely  taught  how  to  follow  the  reasoning  supplied  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  by  mathematical  WTiters. 

Mr  Whew’ell  then  notices  the  objection  commonly  made  to 
tlie  study  of  mathematics,  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  namely, 
‘  that  it  tends  to  render  men  insensible  to  all  reasoning  which  is 

*  not  mathematical,  and  leads  them  to  demand,  in  other  subjects, 

*  proofs  such  as  the  subject  does  not  admit  of,  or  such  as  are  not 

*  appropriate  to  the  matter.’  He  answers,  that  such  results  are 
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produced  cither  from  pursuing  too  exclusively  one  particular  line 
of  mathematical  study,  or  from  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature 
of  demonstration. 

We  agree  that  the  former  error  may  aggravate  the  evil :  but 
we  believe  also  that  it  will  not  be  more  than  partially  removed 
by  varying  the  branches  of  mathematics,  piire  or  mixed,  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  We  are  persuaded,  in  short,  that  the 
study  of  mathematics  is  liable  to  an  objection  to  which  every 
other  study  is  liable  ;  that,  if  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
it  produces  contracted  habits  of  thought.  The  obvious  remedy 
lies  therefore  in  combining  other  studies  with  mathematics; 
those,  for  instance,  which  cultivate  the  imagination  and  refine 
the  taste,  those  which  exercise  the  habit  of  perceiving  moral 
truths,  those  which  teach  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  those  in 
which  probable  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  experience  or  expe¬ 
riment,  and  so  on.  And  this  very  commonplace  truth  leads  us  to 
a  ))ractical  question  of  very  great  importance — Whether  academi¬ 
cal  honours  in  any  department  of  study  ought  to  be  open  to  those 
who  are — we  do  not  say  altogether  ignorant,  but — not  tolerably 
w’ell  versed  in  the  other  branches  of  study  which  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  properly  within  the  scope  of  an  academical  educa¬ 
tion. 

With  reference  to  the  other  source  from  which  Mr  Whewell 
apprehends  danger  to  those  who  are  pursuing  mathematical  stu¬ 
dies, — ‘  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature  of  demonstration,’ — he  has 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  essay  to  an  investigation  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘  What  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  arising  from  ma- 
‘  thematical  demonstration?’  And  it  is  with  a  view  to  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  this  subject  that  we  have  brought  his  work  before 
our  readers. 

Perhaps,  he  says,  the  most  obvious  answer  is, 

‘  That  the  certainty  of  such  demonstration  arises  from  its  being 
founded  upon  Axioms ;  and  conducted  by  steps,  of  which  each  might,  if 
re(juired,  be  stated  as  a  rigorous  Syllogism.’ — ‘  We  may  also  remark  upon 
this  answer,  that  mathematical  demonstration  appears  to  depend  upon 
Definitions,  at  least  as  much  as  upon  Axioms.  And  thus  we  are  led  to 
these  questions  : — Whether  mathematical  demonstration  is  founded  upon 
Definitions,  or  upon  Axioms,  or  upon  both  ?  and,  What  is  the  real  nature 
of  Definitions  and  of  Axioms  ?’ — ‘  The  question,  What  is  the  foundation 
of  mathematical  demonstration  ?  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  by 
Dugald  Stewart ;  and  the  opinion  at  which  he  arrived  was,  that  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  mathematical  reasoning  arises  from  its  depending  upon  defin\~ 
lions.  He  expresses  this  further,  by  declaring  that  mathematical  truth 
is  hypothetical,  and  must  be  understood  as  asserting  only  that  if  the  de¬ 
finitions  are  assumed,  the  conclusion  follows.  The  same  opinion  has,  I 
think,  prevailed  widely  among  other  modern  speculators  on  the  same 
subject,  especially  among  mathematicians  themselves.’ 
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With  reference  to  this  account  of  Stewart’s  views,  Mr  Wliew- 
cll,  in  the  preface  to  the  work  now  before  us,  thus  expresses 
himself.  ‘  In  my  remarks  on  Mathematical  llcasoninof,  1  have  not 
‘  hesitated  to  dissent  from  the  views  propounded  by  the  late  Pro- 
‘  fessor  Dugald  Stewart,  and  1  have  stated  my  dissent  and  the 
‘  reasons  for  it  without  ceremony.  I  am  persuaded  that  no  one 
*  who  is  solicitous  about  truth  in  such  matters,  will  see  in  this 
‘  course  any  want  of  respect  for  that  amiable  and  instructive 
‘  writer.’ 

Assuredly,  Mr  Stewart  liimself  would  have  seen  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  would  have  thought  that  no  feeling  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  more  disrespectful  to  him  than  a  dread  of  displeasing 
him  by  a  fair  discussion  of  his  opinions.  We  are  confident,  too, 
that  we  do  not  require  even  the  artjuincntum  ad  hominem  whicli 
we  might  draw' from  the  last  e.xtract,  in  order  to  persuade  Mr 
Whewell  that  it  is  from  no  want  of  respect  for  him  that  we  now 
proceed  to  defend  ^Ir  Stewart’s  doctrine  against  the  objections 
which  he  has  brought  forward.  The  objections,  though  in  part, 
as  we  cannot  but  think,  attributable  to  fundamentally  erroneous 
views  entertained  by  Mr  Whewell  respecting  the  nature  of  de¬ 
finitions  and  axioms,  seem  to  us  to  arise  also,  in  great  part,  from 
a  misapprehension  of  what  it  was  that  Stewart  really  did  assert. 
We  are  therefore  compelled  to  state,  as  shortly  as  possible,  what 
Ids  doctrines  are,  as  we  understand  them ;  though  we  do  so  at 
the  risk  of  repeating  much  that  must  be  perfectly  familiar  to  all 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in  discussions  of  this  nature. 

The  question  arises  thus.  Every  one  is  sensible  that  the  evi¬ 
dence,  upon  which  the  propositions  of  pure  matlicinatics  rest, 
differs,  not  in  degree  merely,  but  in  kind,  from  that  wddeh  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  propositions  (for  example)  of  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy.  One  class  of  pjopositions  is  certainly  true,  the 
other  probably  so.  We  know  that  in  no  case  whatever  can  tw  o 
angles  of  a  triangle  be  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  It  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  quite  certain  that  any  particular  substance 
which  we  call  cork  w'ill  displace  exactly  its  owm  weight  of  water. 
In  what  consists  the  essential  difference  between  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  pure  mathematics  and  those  of  other  sciences  ? 

In  pure  mathematics  we  know'  c.xactly  w'hat  we  hav'e  to  deal 
with.  When  we  have  defined  a  triangle  to  be  any  plane  figure 
bounded  by  three  right  linos,  we  argue  in  perfect  safety  from 
this  definition  ;  there  can  be  no  danger  of  error  arising  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  our  reasoning;  because 
any  figure  which  contains  a  property  either  inconsistent  with  our 
definition,  or  not  logically  involved  in  it,  is  not  that  of  which  we 
are  treating.  If  we  attempt  to  apply  our  geometrical  results  to 
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any  object  actually  existing  in  nature,  we  do  so  only  on  the 
nupposition  that  such  an  object  corresponds  with  our  primary  de- 
iinition.  If  a  crystal  be  an  exact  hexahedron,  the  geometrical 
jiroperties  of  the  hexahedron  may  be  predicated  of  that  crystal : 
that  it  is  such  an  exact  figure  we  can  never  certainly  know. 
'I'he  case  is  the  same,  if  we  attempt  to  apply  to  actual  material 
objects  results  deduced  from  the  assumed  properties  of  matter. 
'I'lierefore  it  is  correctly  said  that  geometrical  propositions  are 
not  truths  of  fjct^  but  are  hypothetical  or  conditional ;  true  of 
any  actually  existing  object,  only  on  the  supposition  that  that 
object  is  rigidly  within  the  terms  of  the  geometrical  defini¬ 
tion.  The  geometrical  reasoning  w’ould  not  be  refuted  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crystal  of  which  the  angles  and  sides  did  not  stand  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  relation  which  geometrical  reasoning  establishes 
with  respect  to  those  of  a  hexahedron.  The  objector  would  be 
required  to  prove  that  the  crystal  in  question  was  a  hexahedron, 
or  to  invalidate  the  reasoning  by  which  the  asserted  geometrical 
properties  are  deduced  from  the  hypothesis.  I'he  geometrician 
selects  his  own  object,  and  maintains  his  proposition  only  as  to 
the  object  so  selected.  But  when  any  object,  not  proved  to  be 
the  object  so  selected,  is  presented  to  him,  he  is  of  course  not 
bound  to  maintain  the  proposition  as  to  that.  In  this  sense, 
geometrical  truths  may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  arbitrary  defi¬ 
nitions. 

These  expressions,  ‘  hypothetical’  and  ‘  arbitrary,’  appear  to 
Mr  Whewell  very  objectionable  :  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour 
to  show  that,  unless  w’e  have  misunderstood  either  him  or  Mr 
Stewart,  his  objection  rests  on  a  misconception  of  Mr  Stewart’s 
moaning. 

It  appears  then  that  an  essential  difference  between  the  science 
of  pure  mathematics  and  those  which  relate  to  positive  facts  is 
constituted  by  the  former  science  treating  only  of  what  can 
have  no  property  but  such  as  arises  from  the  definition,  and 
must  have  all  properties  which  do  so  arise.  But  it  has  often 
been  asserted  that  the  science  of  mathematics  owes  its  certainty 
to  its  being  founded  on  definitions  and  axioms.  Stewart  denies 
that  the  essential  quality  of  mathematical  certainty  is  attributabie 
to  the  science  being  founded  on  axioms,  and  he  denies  that  pure 
mathematics  are  founded  on  axioms.  Elsewhere  he  states  the 
(piestion,  which  he  proposes  to  discuss,  as  follows : — ‘  It  turns 
‘  upon  an  important  question  of  fact ;  Whether  the  theorems  of 
‘  geometry  rest  on  the  axioms^  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they 
‘  rest  on  the  dejinitions  ?  or  (to  state  the  question  in  a  manner  still 
‘  more  obvious),  whether  axioms  hold  a  place  in  geometry  at  all 
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*  analogous  to  what  is  occupied  in  natural  philosophy,  by  those 
‘  sensible  phenomena  which  form  the  basis  of  that  science?’* 

He  explains  what  he  means  by  axioms ;  and  of  course  his  de¬ 
nial  applies  to  nothing  else. 

‘  In  order  to  prevent  cavil,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  remark  here, 
that,  when  I  speak  of  mathematical  axioms,  I  have  in  view  only  such  as 
are  of  the  same  description  with  the  Jirst  nine  of  those  which  are  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid  ;  fur,  in  that  list,  it  is  well  known,  that 
there  are  several  which  belong  to  a  class  of  propositions  altogether  dill'e- 
rent  from  the  others.  That  “  all  right  angles  (for  example)  are  ecpialto 
“  one  another that  “  when  one  straight  line  falling  on  two  other 
“  straight  lines  makes  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  less  than 
“  two  right  angles,  these  two  straight  lines,  if  produced,  shall  meet  on 
“  the  side,  w  here  are  the  two  angles  less  than  two  right  angles  are  mani¬ 
festly  principles  which  hear  no  analogy  to  such  barren  truisms  as  these, 
“  Things  that  are  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  ano- 
“  ther.”  “  If  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  whole  are  equal.”  “  If 
“  equals  he  taken  from  equals,  the  remainders  are  equal.”  Of  these 
propositions,  the  two  former  (the  10th  and  11th  axioms,  to  w  it,  in 
Euclid's  list)  are  evidently  theorems  which,  in  point  of  strict  logical  ac¬ 
curacy,  ought  to  lie  demonstrated  ;  as  may  be  easily  done,  w  ith  respect 
to  the  first,  in  a  single  sentence.  That  the  second  has  not  yet  been 
proved  in  a  simple  and  satisfactory  manner,  has  been  long  considered  as 
a  sort  of  reproach  to  mathematicians ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  this 
reproach  will  continue  to  exist,  till  the  basis  of  the  science  he  somewhat 
enlarged,  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  new  definitions,  to  serve  as 
additional  principles  of  geometrical  reasoning.’ 

Mr  Stewart,  in  a  note  upon  this  passage,  adds,  ‘  As  in 
‘  treating,  however,  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief,  the 
‘  utmost  possible  precision  of  language  is  indispensably  necessary, 
‘  I  must  beg  leave  once  more  to  remind  my  readers,  that,  in  de- 
‘  nying  Axioms  to  be  the  first  principles  of  reasoning  in  mathe- 
‘  matics,  I  restrict  the  meaning  of  that  word  to  such  as  are  ana- 
*  logous  to  the  first  seven  in  Euclid’s  list.  Locke,  in  what  he 
‘  has  written  on  the  subject,  has  plainly  understood  the  word  in 
‘  the  same  limited  sense.’f 

T'he  whole  note  is  well  w’orth  consulting.  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  in  the  passage  first  cited  Stewart  confines  his  as¬ 
sertion  to  the  first  nine  axioms,  whereas  in  the  second  passage 
he  restricts  it  further  to  the  first  seven.  The  two  thus  excluded 
are  these.  ‘  Magnitudes  which  coincide  with  one  another,  that 


•  Part  11.  chap.  i.  sect.  1.  suhdiv.  1.  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  Our  references  are 
always  to  the  2d  Bvoedit.  1816. 
t  P.  527. 
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‘  is,  which  exactly  fill  the  same  spaee,  are  equal  to  one  another.’ 

‘  I'he  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.’  This  further  restriction' 
appears  to  be  required  on  his  own  principles,  the  first  of  these 
two  being  a  definition  of  geometrical  equality,  the  second  a  part 
of  the  definition  of  the  words  ivhole  and  jyart. 

Stew’art  therefore  divides  the  twelve  axioms  of  Euclid  into  two 
classes.  The  first  class  comprehends  the  first  seven,  which  he 
considers  to  be  barren  truisms,  and  upon  which  he  asserts  that 
geometry  is  not  founded.  The  second  class,  comprehending  the 
last  five,  he  considers  to  consist,  in  truth,  of  definitions  and  of 
propositions  requiring  proof :  and  he  does  not  deny  that  geo¬ 
metry  is  founded  on  these.  Had  there  been  a  third  class,  con¬ 
taining  axioms,  that  is,  self-evident  indemonstrable  truths,  pre¬ 
dicated  of  the  things  defined,  he  would  not  have  denied  that  they, 
if  afterwards  necessarily  appealed  to  in  their  general  form,  did 
constitute  a  part — not  indeed  of  the  foundation,  but — of  the 
structure  of  geometry.  They  would  be  legitimate  ‘  filiations’ 
of  the  definitions.  If,  for  instance,  the  twelfth  axiom,  or  the 
axiom  sometimes  substituted  for  it  (which  Mr  Whewell  calls 
Playfairs,  but  which  w’as  suggested  before  Playfair’s  time),  as¬ 
serted  a  self-evident  property  of  ««//  two  straight  lines  in  the  same 
plane  which,  being  produced  ever  so  far  both  wags,  do  not  meet,  it 
w’ould  have  resulted  from  his  own  doctrine  that  such  an  axiom 
was  an  essential  step  in  geometry.  Such  an  axiom  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  definition.  But  then  the  question  would  have  been 
shifted  only  one  step,  or  indeed  would  only  have  been  enlarged ; 
and  we  should  have  had  to  enquire.  Why  do  pure  mathematics 
possess,  and  why  do  other  sciences  not  possess,  (demonstrable 
or  indemonstrable)  propositions  which  are  certainly  true,  and 
which  arc  essential  steps  in  the  science  ?  And  the  answer  must 
have  been  the  same  with  respect  to  such  axioms  as  with  respect 
to  demonstrations :  that  the  geometer  has  in  his  power  to  define 
precisely  that  of  which  he  is  treating,  and  is  thus  sure  of  all  the 
consequences  involved  in  his  definition,  and  liable  to  no  other. 

In  denying  that  geometry  is  founded  on  axioms  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  first  seven,  Stewart  of  course  did  not  dispute  that 
such  axioms  accurately  represent  certain  rules  to  which  the  mind 
is  subject  In  pursuing  mathematical  reasoning.  But  he  denied 
that  such  general  representations  form  the  foundations,  or  prin¬ 
ciples,  from  which  geometrical  truths  are  deduced.  The  results 
are,  he  contends,  not  deduced  from  these  axioms  in  the  same 
sense  of  the  words  as  that  in  which  the  results  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  are  said  to  be  deduced  from  sensible  phenomena,  or  geo¬ 
metrical  results  from  definitions. 
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Althoupfh  the  proposition  contained  in  the  axiom  be  at  first 
enunciated  in  general  terms,  and  afterwards  appealed  to,  in  its 
particular  applications,  as  a  principle  previously  examined  and 
admitted,  yet  the  truth  is  not  less  evident  in  the  latter  case  than 
in  the  former  ;  indeed  the  mind  first  follows  the  rule  in  particular 
instances,  and  then  assents  to  the  generalization.* * * §  At  all  events, 
it  does  not  in  fact  infer  the  particular  truth  from  the  general  one. 
But,  when  one  geometrical  proposition  is  founded  upon  another, 
it  is  otherwise.  As  Mr  Whewell  expresses  it,  ‘  Deductive  proofs 
‘  consist  of  many  steps,  in  each  of  which  w'e  apply  known  general 
*  propositions  in  particular  cases ; — “  all  triangles  have  their 
‘  “  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  therefore  tliis  triangle  has ; 

‘  “  therefore,  &c.”’t  Whereas,  after  we  have  proved  that  CA, 
CB,  are  each  of  them  equal  to  AB,  we  do  not  in  fact  believe  that 
CA  is  equal  to  CB  because  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  are 
equal  to  one  another,  although  this  be  the  form  in  which  Euclid 
exhibits  the  proof.  The  reception  of  one  truth  does  not  precede 
the  reception  of  the  other  in  the  order  of  reasoning.  'I'hese 
axioms  are,  in  truth,  practical  laws  of  thought ;  they  arc  a  part 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  reason  works,  not  of  the  material 
from  which  it  obtains  its  results. 

Again,  it  is  not  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  deduce  a 
single  geometrical  inference  from  these  axioms.:]:  A  mind  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  definitions  might  advance  to  the  highest  geome¬ 
trical  truths,  although  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  generalizing 
the  particular  truths  for  the  establishment  of  which  the  axioms 
are  appealed  to ;  in  other  words,  though  the  axioms  had  never 
been  put  into  w’ords,  or  contemplated  by  any  mind.  The  parti¬ 
cular  truth  (or  rule)  wanted  would  always  have  been  applied, 
independently  of  the  general  axiom. §  The  science  therefore 
does  require  the  definitions,  but  does  not  require  the  axioms. 

It  would  be  easy  to  increase  the  number  of  axioms  by  adding 
others  of  the  same  character  with  the  first  seven,  perfectly  incon¬ 
trovertible,  but  representing  only,  in  general  terms,  some  of  the 


*  Part  II.  ch.  i.  sect.  1.  siihdiv.  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  29.  We  have  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  distinguish  the  instances  in  which  Stewart  professedly 
adopts  the  reasoning  of  other  writers  from  those  in  w  hich  he  gives  his  re¬ 
marks  as  original. 

t  P.  177. 

j  Part  II.  chap.  i.  sect.  I.  suhdiv.  1.  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

§  Mr  Whewell  himself  pursues  this  course  at  p.  12 ;  aud  indeed  he 
has  prefixed  no  axioms  to  his  algebra. 
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laws  to  which  the  reasoning  process  is  subject.*  Few  would 
assert  that  the  basis  of  geometry  was  enlarged  or  secured  by  such 
an  addition.  But,  if  not,  the  science  can  hardly  have  owed  its 
stability  to  materials  of  this  sort. 

Axioms,  of  much  the  same  character  with  the  first  seven  axioms 
of  Euclid,  might  be  framed  for  every  department  of  reasoning. 
'Fhe  certainty  of  geometrical  truth  cannot  depend  upon  that  which 
is  common  to  it  with  sciences  in  which  there  are  no  certain  truths. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  Stewart  does  not  object 
to  the  practice  of  prefixing  the  axioms  to  the  demonstrations, 
lie  adopts  Locke’s  view  of  the  subject,  who  thinks  the  practice 
reasonable,  in  order  that  learners  ‘  having  in  the  beginning  per- 
‘  fectly  acquainted  their  thoughts  with  these  propositions  made 
‘  in  general,  terms,  may  have  tliem  ready  to  apply  to  all  particu- 
‘  lar  cases  as  formed  rules  and  sayings.  Not  that,  if  they  be 
‘  ecpially  weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and  evident  than  the 
‘  instances  they  are  brought  to  confirm;  but  that,  being  more 
‘  familiar  to  the  mind,  the  very  naming  of  them  is  enough  to 
‘  satisfy  the  understanding.’  f  And  again,+  citing  from  Locke, 

‘  In  all  that  is  here  suggested  concerning  the  little  use  of  axioms 
‘  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  or  dangerous  use  in  unde- 
‘  termined  ideas,  I  have  been  far  enough  from  saying  or  intend- 
‘  ing  they  should  be  laid  aside,  as  some  have  been  too  forward  to 
‘  charge  me.  I  affirm  them  to  be  truths,  self  evident  truths ; 

‘  and  so  cannot  be  laid  aside.  As  far  as  their  influence  will  reach, 

‘  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour,  nor  wmuld  I  attempt  to  abridge  it. 

‘  But  yet,  without  any  injury  to  truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have 
j  ‘  reason  to  think  their  use  is  not  answerable  to  the  great  stress 
‘  which  seems  to  be  laid  on  them.’ 

Mr  Whewell’s  first  objection  is  the  following — 

‘  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  construct  a  system  of  mathematical  truth  by 
means  ofdefinitions  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  axioms;  although  attempts 
having  this  tendency  have  been  made  constantly  and  earnestly.  It  is, 
for  instance,  well  known  to  most  readers,  that  many  mathematicians  have 
endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  Euclid’s  “  Axioms”  respecting  straight  lines 
and  ])arallel  lines  ;  but  that  none  of  these  essays  has  been  generally  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory.’ — ‘  If  these  attempts  had  succeeded,  Stewart’s  doc¬ 
trine  might  have  required  a  further  consideration  :  but  it  appears  strange 


*  This  was  actually  done  by  Professor  Vilant.  One  of  his  axioms 
was  ‘  Every  quantity  is  equal  to  itself;’  which  might  indeed  be  occasion¬ 
ally  vouched,  as  in  Euc.  i.  35.  Part  II.  chap.  i.  sect.  1.  subdiv.  1.  vol. 
ii.  p.  46.  (note). 

f  Part  II.  chap.  i.  sect.  1.  subdiv.  1.  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  j;  Ib.  p.  42. 
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to  assert  that  Geometry  is  supported  by  definitions,  and  not  by  axioms, 
when  she  cannot  stir  four  steps  without  resting  her  foot  upon  an  axiom.’ 
Pp.  147,  8. 

We  make  four  remarks  on  tins  passage. 

First.  Stewart’s  doctrine,  as  we  showed,  is  expressly  confined 
to  axioms  of  the  nature  of  the  first  seven  ;  and  he  carefully  warns 
his  readers  against  applying  it  to  the  class  of  propositions  in 
which  are  included  the  two  here  referred  to  by  IMr  \\’hcwell. 
The  fact  of  geometry  being  supported  by  one  class  of  proposi¬ 
tions  is  surely  quite  reconcilable  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  another  class. 

Secondly.  By  the  ‘  four  steps’  Mr  Whcwell  means,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  the  first  four  propositions  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  The 
fourth  proposition  requires  what  has  been  called  the  axiom  re¬ 
specting  straight  lines,  that  ‘  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
‘space;’  axiom  10.  The  proofs  of*the  first  three  propositions 
mention  no  axiom  besides  those  of  which  Stewart  speaks,  and  do 
mention  two  of  them.  Are  we  to  understand  Mr  W'hewell  to 
admit  that  geometry  can  move  three  steps  without  an  axiom  ?  If 
so,  Stewart’s  doctrine  is  admitted  as  to  tw’o  axioms  at  least. 

Thirdly.  We  do  not  know  wdiether  or  not  the  fact  be  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  a  system  of  geometry  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  seven  axioms.  We  have  seen  that  Stewart, 
follow'ing  Locke,  admits  the  convenience,  but  denies  the  logical 
necessity,  of  prefixing  them  to  a  system.  He,  therefore,  is,  at 
any  rate  not  refuted  by  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  they  always 
have  been  so  prefixed.  We,  however,  own  that  we  carry  our 
doubts  one  step  further,  and  that  we  would  gladly  see  these 
axioms  expunged.  They  seem  to  us  to  present,  not  truths 
from  w'hich  geometrical  truths  arc  deduced,  but  elementary 
conditions  of  thought  to  which  all  reasoning  is  inevitably 
subject ;  and  not  to  be  more  fitly  prefixed  to  a  treatise  on 
geometry  than  an  assertion  of  our  consciousness  of  our  own  exis¬ 
tence,  or  of  our  belief  in  our  past  existence  and  in  our  identity, 
would  be  to  a  treatise  upon  morals,  or  an  assertion  of  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  order  of  nature  to  a  treatise  on  mechanics  or  che¬ 
mistry.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  the  question  so  far. 

Fourthly.  Mr  Whcwell,  having  stated  the  question  to  be, 
*  What  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  arising  from  mathema¬ 
tical  demonstration,’  answers,  that  it  rests  upon  axioms.  'I'o 
prove  this,  he  asserts  (and  truly)  that  Euclid’s  geometrical  sys¬ 
tem  requires  the  assumption  of  the  proposition  res{)ecting  parallel 
lines  commonly  called  the  twelfth  axiom.  But  it  has  always  been 
allowed  to  be  a  flaw  in  the  system  that  it  docs  require  this  as- 
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sumption.  The  proposition  has,  universally  we  believe,  been 
allowed  to  require  demonstration,  and  to  be  improperly  termed 
an  axiom.  It  is  surely  not  correct  to  assert  that  a  chain  of  truths 
owes  its  peculiar  certainty  to  its  resting  upon  that  which  itself 
requires,  and  has  not  received,  a  demonstration.  Euclid’s  twelfth 
axiom  is,  indeed,  merely  an  indication  of  the  point  at  which 
j'cometry  fails  to  perform  that  which  it  undertakes  to  perform. 

Mr  M’hewell  adds  some  remarks  on  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  supersede  the  tenth  and  twelfth  axioms.  The  fol- 
lowinij  definition  has,  he  says,*  been  suggested  as  a  substitute 
for  the  tenth.  ‘  A  line  is  said  to  be  straight,  when  two  such 
‘  lines  cannot  coincide  in  two  points  w'ithout  coinciding  altogether* 
This  definition  represents  the  tenth  axiom  in  a  rather  more  conve¬ 
nient  shape.  Mr  Whewell  objects  that  a  definition  must  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  itsuggcsts  intelligible  and  possible  conceptions 
to  the  mind.  This  is  certain  ;  fcr  though,  to  use  Mr  Stewart’s 
language,  ‘  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  the  definitions  correspond 
‘  with  facts  or  not,’  it  is  essential  that  ‘  they  do  not  express  im- 
‘  possibilities,  and  be  not  inconsistent  with  each  other.’f  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  us  that  this  definition  suggests  conceptions 
quite  as  intelligible  and  as  obviously  possible,  as,  for  instance, 
the  common  definition  of  a  plane  superficies,  ‘  that  in  which  any 
‘  two  points  being  taken,  the  straight  line  between  them  lies 
‘  wholly  in  that  superficies  :  ’  and,  further,  that  no  one,  who  is 
incapable  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  lines  so  defined,  can 
accept,  as  a  self-evident  truth,  the  proposition  that  lines  which 
lie  cvcnig  between  their  extreme  points  are  such  that  no  two  of 
them  can  enclose  a  space.  Yet  this  last  is  the  form  in  which, 
according  to  Mr  Whewell’s  view,  the  subject  must  be  presented 
in  order  to  produce  the  certainty  essential  to  geometrical  reasoning. 

Mr  Whewell  adds^:  that  a  definition  can  be  of  no  use,  unless 
we  are  entitled  to  apply  it  in  the  cases  to  which  the  geometrical 
propositions  refer  ;  that  the  straight  lines  so  defined  must  be  cer¬ 
tainly  those  by  which  angles  are  contained,  triangles  bounded, 
&c.  But  is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  a  plane  figure 
bounded  by  three  lines  of  which  the  property  by  definition  is  that, 
if  they  coincide  in  any  tw'o  points,  they  must  coincide  altogether, 
than  in  conceiving  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  lines  which  lie 
evenly  between  their  extreme  points,  and  of  which  it  is  a  self-evi¬ 
dent  property  that  no  two  such  can  enclose  a  space  ? 

^!r  M’he well’s  next  remark  we  must  transcribe  literally. 


*  P.  148.  Part  II.  chap.  ii.  sect.  3.  subdiv.  1.  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 
t  P.149. 
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‘  Tlie  same  necessity  for  some  general  conception  of  such  lines  ac¬ 
companying  the  definition,  is  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  definition  above 
suggested.  For  what  is  here  meant  hy ‘smcA  lines  ?  ’  Apparently,  lines 
having  some  general  character  in  which  the  property  is  necessarily  in¬ 
volved.  But  how  does  it  appear  that  lines  may  have  such  a  character? 
And  if  it  he  self-evident  that  there  may  he  such  lines,  this  evidence  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  this  (or  any  equivalent)  definition.  And  since 
this  self-evident  truth  is  the  ground  on  which  the  course  of  reasoning 
must  proceed,  the  simple  and  obvious  method  is,  to  state  the  property  «s 
a  self-evident  truth ;  that  is,  as  an  axiom.’ 

The  rcasoninjr  appears  to  be  this.  The  definition  requires 
the  possibility  of ‘the  thing  as  defined.  The  possibility  should 
therefore  be  presented  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  is,  as 
an  axiom.  Now  this  applies  to  every  definition  whatever.  Are  we 
therefore,  in  every  case,  to  give  some  definition  which,  as  in 
Euclid’s  definition  of  a  straight  line,  presents  no  intelligible  notion, 
for  the  sake  of  reserving  the  distinctive  and  intelligible  property 
for  an  axiom  ?  Will  Mr  Whewell  reason  as  follows? — ‘  A  circle 
‘  is  defined  by  Euclid  to  be  “  a  plane  figure  contained  by  one 
‘  line,  which  is  called  the  circumference,  and  is  such  that  all  straight 
‘  lines  drawn  from  a  certain  point  within  the  figure  to  the  circumfe- 
‘  rence,  are  equal  to  one  another.”  How  does  it  appear  that 
‘  any  line  can  have  such  a  character  ?  If  it  be  self-evident,  the 
‘  simple  and  obvious  method  is  to  define  the  circle  to  be  a  plane 
‘  cyclic  figure,  and  to  add,  as  an  axiom,  that  there  is  a  point  in 
‘  every'  circle  equidistant  from  every  point  in  the  boundary.’  If 
this  be  a  correct  view,  it  might  have  been  asserted  that  geometry 
cannot  stir  one  step  ‘  without  resting  her  foot  upon  an  axiom.’ 
And  no  doubt  we  might  append  to  every  definition  an  assertion 
of  its  possibility ;  and  this  assertion  we  might,  if  we  pleased, 
denominate  an  axiom.  But  it  is  not  with  a  reference  to  this  use 
of  the  word  ‘  axiom’  that  Stewart  has  denied,  nor,  we  believe, 
that  any  one  has  before  asserted,  that  axioms  form  the  foundation 
of  geometry.  If  Mr  Whewell  mean  to  contend,  merely,  that 
the  conviction  of  the  possibility  and  internal  consistency  of  every' 
definition  is  an  essential  foundation  on  which  geometry  rests,  he 
seems  to  be  only  reasserting  Stewart’s  doctrine  in  new  and,  we 
think,  not  better  language. 

We  add,  that  the  proposition  in  Euclid  is  not  an  axiom,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  self-evident  that  no  two  lines  lying  evenly  be¬ 
tween  their  extreme  points  can  inclose  a  space.  And,  further, 
that,  if  that  proposition  be  not  a  definition,  there  is  no  real  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  straight  line  in  Euclid  :  for  that  which  is  actually  given 
as  a  definition  is  never  used  in  the  way  in  which  all  proper  defi¬ 
nitions  are  used,  namely,  by  showing  that  the  property  given  as 
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the  definition  necessarily  involves  the  truth  of  the  theorem  pro¬ 
posed.  And,  again,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  conception  of  a 
straight  line,  in  the  mind,  when  carefully  contemplated,  will  be 
found  to  be  that  marked  out  by  a  definition  such  as  that  to  which 
Mr  Whewell  objects. 

Mr  Whewell,  following  up  the  proposition  that  a  definition 
must  not  involve  properties  which  are  inconceivable,  objects  to 
the  assertion  that  geometry  rests  on  arbitrary  definitions,  or  is 
true  hypothetically.  He  says,  ‘  we  understand  by  an  hypothesis 
‘  a  supposition,  not  only  which  we  may  make,  but  may  abstain 
‘  from  making,  or  may  replace  by  a  dift'orent  supposition.’  We 
have  before  endeavoured  to  explain  the  sense  in  w'hich  the  words 
arbitrary  and  hypothetical  are  used  in  Stew’art’s  doctrine.  He 
certainly  did  not  deny  that  our  definitions  must  be  guided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  our  elementary  notions  of  distance,  position,  &c.,  nor 
assert  that  an  inconsistent  or  impossible  definition  might  be  cho¬ 
sen  :  he  assumes  the  contrary  of  this ;  *  and  he  would  not,  of 
course,  have  admitted  the  propriety  of  giving  a  name  to  ‘  a  plane 
‘  figure  bounded  by  three  right  lines  and  having  four  angles,’  and 
of  reasoning  on  a  figure  so  defined.  But  his  object  was  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  truths  W’hich  are  merely  ‘  filiations’  of  a  possible  and 
consistent  definition  from  truths  of  fact.  The  assertion,  that  no 
two  angles  of  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  three  straight  lines  can 
be  together  equal  to  tw’o  right  angles,  is  of  the  first  sort.  If  you 
assert  the  same  of  this  or  that  actual  figure,  the  strictness  of 
proof  fails :  the  proof  is  true  only  of  figures  falling  within  the 
hypothesis,  and  could  be  certain  as  to  such  actual  figures  only  as 
could  be  certainly  shown  to  be  within  it.  Mr  Whewell,  if  we 
understand  him,  supposes  Stewart  to  have  maintained  that,  in 
forming  a  system  of  geometry,  any  definitions  whatever  might 
be  assumed ;  that  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are  true  on  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  only  that  the  definition  suggests  eonceptions  correct  in 
themselves.  And  he  says,  with  great  justice,  ‘  Nor  would  it  be 
‘  possible  to  frame  any  coherent  scheme  of  Geometry  in  which 
‘  straight  lines  should  be  excluded,  or  their  properties  changed.’ f 
‘  The  elementary  hypotheses  of  Geometry,  if  they  are  to  be  so 
‘  termed,  are  not  hypotheses  w'hich  are  requisite  to  enable  us  to 


•  We  have  already  cited  one  passage  to  this  effect.  Many  more  ex¬ 
pressions  might  be  collected,  as  evidence  of  his  opinions  on  this  point ; 
as  (for  instance)  from  p.  202  of  vol.  ii.  That  he  has  not  more  dogmati¬ 
cally  announced  the  limitation,  arises,  we  presume,  from  his  not  having 
anticipated  that  there  was  any  risk  of  the  interpretation  which  Mr  Whe- 
well  seems  to  have  made, 
t  F.  150. 
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‘  reach  this  or  that  conclusion ;  but  h3^potheses  which  are  requi- 

*  site  for  any  exercise  of  our  thoughts  on  such  subjects.’  *  But 
in  this  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  Stewart’s  views. 

The  distinction  between  hypothetical  truths  and  truths  of  fact, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  by  Stewart,  has  been 
illustrated  as  follows.  We  do  not  know  demonstrably  whether 
the  matter  around  us  does  or  does  not  possess  the  properties  as¬ 
serted  of  matter  in  treatises  on  mechanics.  Suppose  w’e  were  to 
dejinc  matter  to  be  that  which  possessed  such  properties.  We 
know  that  these  properties 'are  not  impossible  or  inconsistent. 
We  might  thus  establish  a  rigidly  demonstrated  system  of  me¬ 
chanics,  which  would  be  true  of  matter  so  defined,  ^^’e  might 
afterwards,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  applicability  of  our  pro¬ 
positions  to  the  matter  around  us,  institute  experiments  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  corresponded  wdth  the  hypothesis  or  definition. 
But,  at  that  step,  the  certainty  would  desert  us :  we  could  not 
say  that  the  propositions  w'ere  rigidly  proved  to  be  true  in  fact, 
but  only  that  they  w’ere  true  on  our  hypothesis.  This  course  has 
actually  been  pursued  by  Venturoli. 

Mr  Whewell  observes  ‘  that  Stew’art’s  disposition  to  consider 
‘  definitions,  and  not  axioms,  as  the  true  foundation  of  geometry, 

‘  appears  to  have  resulted,  in  part,  from  an  arbitrary  selection  of 

*  certain  axioms,  as  specimens  of  all.’  f  And  he  then  suggests 
that  Stewart’s  opinion  would  have  been  different,  if  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  ‘  the  more  properly  geometrical  axioms,’  by  which  Mr 
Whewell  means  those  not  among  the  first  seven.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that,  in  discussing  an  assertion  expressly 
confined  to  the  properties  of  the  first  seven  axioms,  it  was  fit  to 
select  the  instances  from  among  those  seven.  Mr  Whewell  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  axioms :  so 
does  Mr  Stewart.  Mr  Stewart  limits  his  assertion  expresslj'  to 
the  first  class :  Mr  Whewell  attacks  the  .assertion  by  attempting 
to  show  that  it  is  not  true  of  the  second  class. 

Mr  Stewart  denies  that  geometry  is  founded  on  the  first  class 
of  axioms ;  Mr  Whew'ell  does  not  affirm  this.  Mr  Whew'ell 
affirms  that  it  is  founded  on  the  second  class  of  axioms :  Mr 
Stewart  does  not  deny  this.  The  real  difference  between  the 
two,  at  this  point,  appears  to  be  on  the  question,  merely,  whe¬ 
ther  what  we  have  here  called  the  second  class  of  axioms  be 
truly  axioms.  Mr  Stewart  thinks  that  they  consist  of  definitions 
and  propositions  requiring  proof ;  while  Mr  Whew'cll  considers 
them  to  be  truly  axioms. 

Mr  Whew’ell  answers  the  question,  What  is  ‘  the  real  evi- 
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‘  dence  of  the  truth  of  such  axioms  as  are  employed  in  the  exact 
‘  Mathematical  Sciences?’  as  follows: — 

‘  If  the  deliiiitions  of  mathematics  are  not  arbitrary,  but  necessary,  and 
must,  in  order  to  be  applicable  in  reasoning,  he  accompanied  by  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  mind  through  which  this  necessity  is  seen  ;  it  is  clear  that 
this  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  the  properties  which  we  contem¬ 
plate,  is  really  the  ground  of  our  reasonings  and  the  source  of  their  irre¬ 
sistible  evidence.  And  where  we  clearly  apprehend  such  necessary  rela¬ 
tions,  it  can  make  no  difference  whatever  in  the  nature  of  our  reasoning, 
whether  we  express  them  by  means  of  definitions  or  of  axioms.  We 
define  a  straight  line  vaguely  ; — that  it  is  that  line  w  Inch  lies  evenly  be¬ 
tween  two  points :  but  we  forthwith  remedy  this  vagueness,  by  the 
axiom  respecting  straight  lines  :  and  thus  we  express  our  conception  of 
a  straight  line,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  reasoning  upon  it.  We  might, 
in  like  manner,  begin  by  defining  a  right  angle  to  be  the  angle  made  by 
a  line  which  stands  evenly  between  the  two  portions  of  another  line ; 
and  we  might  add  an  axiom,  that  all  right  angles  are  equal.  Instead  of 
this,  we  define  a  right  angle  to  be  that  which  a  line  makes  with  another 
when  the  two  angles  on  the  two  sides  of  it  are  equal.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  we  express  our  conception  of  a  necessary  relation  of  lines ;  and 
w  hether  this  be  done  in  the  form  of  definitions  or  axioms,  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance.’ 

A  passage  which  we  cited  before  appeared  to  us  to  maintain 
Mr  ^^'hewell’s  doctrine  only  with  respect  to  such  axioms  as  as¬ 
sert  the  possibility  of  the  properties  assumed  in  the  definition. 
"Die  argument  in  the  passage  last  cited  seems  to  maintain  it  only 
with  respect  to  such  axioms  as  remedy  the  vagueness  of  the  de¬ 
finition  ;  as  to  w'hich,  also,  he  considers  it  unimportant  whether 
they  be  incorporated  in  the  definitions  or  placed  separately  as 
axioms.  It  may  perhaps  occur  to  our  readers  that  this  is  not 
tpdte  consistent  with  the  dread  which  Mr  Whewell  has  expressed 
lest  one  collateral  benefit  of  mathematics  should  be  destroyed, 
and  a  perversion  of  the  intellect  be  produced,  by  the  doctrine  that 
mathematical  certainty  is  founded  on  the  definitions.  But  his 
apprehensions,  as  we  understand  him,  arise  from  his  belief  that  the 
doctrine  in  question  asserts  that  mathematical  truth  is  founded 
upon  urbilrary  definitions,  by  which  he  understands  definitions 
independent  of  the  elementary  conditions  of  our  conception  of 
space.  He  would  not  dread  the  doctrine,  if  the  definition,  or 
axiom,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  w’ere  acknowledged  to  be 
dependent  on  these  conditions  :  at  least  this  is  our  interpretation 
of  his  expression  ‘  necessary.’  There  is  therefore  no  inconsist¬ 
ency.  We  have  already  explained  that  Stewart’s  doctrine  does 
not  in  fact  disclaim  this  dependence. 

But  is  Mr  W’hewell’s  theory  of  definitions  and  axioms,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  passage  last  cited,  tenable  ?  Is  it  consistent  with 
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established  language,  or  even  with  accurate  thought,  to  treat  that 
as  an  axiom  which  merely  supplies  the  incompleteness  of  the 
definition  ?  Is  that  properly  called  an  axiom,  which  adds  to  the 
properties  given  in  the  definition,  or  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ?  Is  that  properly  called  a  definition,  which  conveys  an 
incomplete  or  indefinite  (or  ‘  vague*)  conception,  till  an  expla¬ 
nation  be  added,  or  an  addition  supplied,  by  an  axiom  ?  This  is, 
we  need  hardly  say,  a  very  great  innovation.  The  usual  notion 
of  a  definition  has  always  been  that  explained  and  commented 
upon  by  Pascal.* 

‘  On  ne  reconnait  en  geometric  4113  les  definitions  de  nom,  e’est-a-dire, 
qne  les  seules  impositions  de  nom  aux  choses  qu’on  a  clairement  desig¬ 
nees  en  termes  parfaiteinent  connus.’ — ‘  Lour  utilite  et  leur  usage  est 
d'eclaircir  et  d’  abreger  le  discoui’s,  en  exprimant  par  le  seiil  nom  qu’on 
expose  ce  qui  ne  se  j)ourniit  dire  qu’en  plusieurs  tenues  ;  en  sorte 
neanmoins  que  le  noin  impose  demeure  denue  de  tout  autre  sens,  s’ll  en 
a,  pour  n’avoir  plus  que  celui  auquel  on  le  destine  uniquement.’ — 

‘  D’ou  il  paruit  que  les  definitions  sont  tres  libres,  et  qu’elles  ne  sont  jamais 
sujettes  a  etre  contredites  ;  car  il  n’y  a  rien  de  plus  perinis  que  de  donner 
a  line  chose  qu’on  a  clairement  designee  un  nom  tel  qii'on  voiidra  ;  il  fuut 
seulement  prendre  garde  qu’ou  abuse  de  la  liberte  qu’on  a  d’iinposer  des 
noms  en  donnaut  le  ineme  a  deux  choses  differentes.  Ce  n’est  pas  que  cela 
ne  soil  permis,  pourvu  qu’on  n’en  confonde  pas  les  consequences,  et  qu’on 
ne  les  etende  pas  de  I’line  ii  I’autre.  Mais,  si  Ton  tombe  dans  ce  vice, 
on  pent  hii  opposer  un  remede  tres-siir  et  tres-infaillible ;  e’est  de  sub- 
stituer  mentalement  la  definition  a  la  place  du  defini,  et  d’avoir  toujours 
la  definition  si  presente,  que,  toutes  les  fois  qu’on  parle  par  exemjile  de 
nombre  pair,  on  entende  precisement  que  e’est  celui  qui  est  divisible  en 
deux  parties  egales,  et  que  ces  deux  choses  soient  tellement  jointes  et 
inseparables  dans  la  pensee,  qu’  aussitut  que  le  discours  exprime  Tune, 
I’esprit  y  attache  immediatenient  I’autre  ;  car  les  geometres,  et  tons  ceux 
qui  agissent  methodiquement,  u’imposeut  des  noms  aux  choses  que  pour 
abreger  le  discours,  et  non  pour  diminuer  ou  changer  I'idce  des  choses 
dont  ils  discourent ;  car  ils  pretendent  que  I’esprit  supplee  toujours  la 
definition  entiere  aux  termes  courts,  qu’ils  u’emploient  que  pour  eviter 
la  confusion  que  la  multitude  des  paroles  apporte.  Uien  n’eloigne  plus 
promptement  et  plus  puisamment  les  surprises  capticuses  des  sophistes 
que  cette  methode,  qu’il  faiit  toujours  avoir  jiresente,  et  qui  suflit  pour 
bannir  toutes  sortes  de  difficultes  ct  d’equivoques.’ 

Mr  Whewell  holds,  unless  we  misapprehend  him,  that  the 
thing  about  which  we  reason  is  not  simply  the  thing  as  defined, 
but  a  thing  conceived  in  our  mind,  to  the  description  of  which 
we  attempt  to  approximate,  first  by  a  definition,  then  by  an  axiom. 
To  us  it  seems  beyond  all  question  that  Pascal  is  right,  and  Mr 
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Whewell  wrong ;  that  what  we  speak  about,  in  either  demonstra¬ 
tions  or  axioms,  must  be  tliat,  neither  more  nor  less,  which  our 
definition  expresses ;  that  geometry  renounces  any  pretence  to 
reason  upon  the  conceptions  which  it  defines,  except  so  far  forth 
as  they  are  defined.  We  must  add  that,  if  Mr  Whewell  be  wrong 
here,  his  error  is  one  peculiarly  dangerous,  and  more  likely  thau 
any  other  which  we  can  imagine  to  confound  the  distinction 
between  mathematical  and  other  reasoning,  to  destroy  the  bene¬ 
fits  essential  to  the  study,  and,  indeed,  to  introduce  the  very  mis¬ 
chief  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  avert. 

Mr  Whewell  adds  that,  if  we  treated  the  fundamental  principles 
merely  as  definitions,*  ‘  we  should  have  to  put  into  each  definition, 

*  as  conditions,  all  the  axioms  which  refer  to  the  things  defined.  For 
‘  instance,  who  would  think  it  a  gain  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the 
‘  doctrine  of  parallels  by  such  a  definition  as  this:  “  Parallel  straight 
‘  lines  are  those  which  being  produced  indefinitely  both  ways  do 
‘  not  meet ;  and  which  are  such  that  if  a  straight  line  intersects 
‘  one  of  them  it  must  somewhere  meet  the  other  ?”’f  We  shall 
certainly  gain  nothing  by  adding  to  a  perfect  definition  a  property 
which  is  not  necessarily  consistent  with  it.  But  the  difficulty  is 
this ;  that  the  proposed  addition  is  unfortunately  neither  defini¬ 
tion  nor  axiom,  but  an  assertion  requiring  proof.  And  we  pro¬ 
test  against  founding  any  argument,  respecting  mathematical 
reasoning,  on  a  part  of  the  system  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  principles  of  such  reasoning.  The  definition 
suggested  would  make  the  mutter  neither  better  nor  worse  ;  there 
is  a  flaw  now,  and  there  would  be  a  flaw  then. 

Mr  Whewell’s  remarks  upon  the  difficulty  we  hold  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  erroneous.  ‘  Our  fundamental  conceptions  of  lines  and 

*  other  relations  of  space,  are  capable  of  being  contemplated  un- 
‘  der  several  various  aspects,  and  more  than  one  of  these  aspects 
‘  are  needed  in  our  reasonings.  We  may  take  one  such  aspect  of 
‘  the  conception  for  a  definition  ;  and  then  we  must  introduce  the 
‘  others  by  means  of  axioms.’t  We  deny  that  any  addition  to  the 
property  or  aspect  selected  for  definition  can  be  legitimately 
made  by  means  of  an  axiom ;  after  the  definition  is  given,  the 


*  This,  by  the  by,  is  just  what  Euclid  has  done,  with  the  exceptions 
only,  we  believe,  ol  geometrical  equality ^  whole  and  parts,  straight  lines, 
and  parallel  lines.  On  Mr  Whewell’s  principles  we  ought  to  retain  the 
discredited  eighth  definition  of  the  fifth  book,  <  Proportion  is  the  simi- 
‘  litude  of  ratios,’  and  turn  the  fifth  definition  into  an  axiom,  as  remedy¬ 
ing  the  vagueness  of  the  eighth  definition. 
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only  que^ion  as  to  other  properties  is  whether  they  be  involved 
in  the  definition :  if  not,  the  axiom  is  an  unwarranted  assumption. 
On  this  point,  we  refer  to  the  extracts  already  made  from  Pascal. 

We  believe  we  have  now  noticed  all  Mr  \Vhewell’s  objections 
to  Stewart’s  doctrine ;  and,  if  we  have  mistated  any,  it  has  been 
from  our  having  failed  in  a  sincere  attempt  to  understand  them. 
We  find,  as  might  be  expected,  many  occasions  of  differing  from 
him,  when  we  come  to  the  form  in  which  he  introduces  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  mechanics.  We  give  one  or  two  instanci  s. 
His  second  axiom  in  statics  is  this :  ‘  If  two  equal  forces  act 

*  perpendicularly  at  the  extremities  of  equal  arms  of  a  straight 
‘  lever  to  turn  it  opposite  ways,  they  will  keep  each  other  in 

*  equilibrium.’* * * §  In  order  to  understand  his  language  here,  W’c 
must  take  his  definitions  of  force,  and  of  equality  of  force.  ‘  Any 
‘  cause  which  moves  or  tends  to  move  a  body,  or  which  changes 

*  or  tends  to  change  its  motion,  is  called  force.’  ‘  Two  directly 
‘  opposite  forces  which  balance  each  other  are  etjml.  Forces  are 

*  directly  opposite  when  they  act  in  the  same  straight  line  in 
opposite  directions.’ t  The  axiom  proposed,  therefore,  is  the 

following.  ‘  If,  at  the  extremities  of  equal  arms  of  a  straight 
‘  lever,  two  causes  act  perpendicularly,  tending  to  turn  it  oppo- 
‘  site  ways,  which  causes,  if  they  acted  in  the  same  straight  line 
‘  in  opposite  directions,  would  balance  each  other,  then  no  motion 
‘  will  be  produced  on  the  lever.’  This  Mr  Whewell  calls  an 
axiom  :  we  say  it  is  a  proposition  requiring  proof,  and  admitting 
proof.  And,  in  fact,  Mr  Whewell  (p.  160)  does  prove  it,  from 
the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason.j  This  proof,  however,  Mr 
Whew’ell  gives  merely  as  an  observation  by  which  the  supposed 
axiom  is  ‘  further  confirmed.’  'i'his  docs  not  appear  to  us  more 
reasonable  than  it  would  be  to  lay  down  as  an  axiom  that  the 
vertical  angles  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lir>es 
are  equal,  and  to  refer  to  the  demonstration  of  the  fifteenth  propo¬ 
sition  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid  as  a  confirmation  of  the  axiom. 
We  make  a  similar  objection  to  other  axioms,  as  to  which  he 
uses  similar  language.  § 


•  P.  28.  t  P-  26. 

Thus  well  expressed  by  Mr  Whewell,  ‘  There  is  no  reason  why  one 
of  the  two  opposite  cases  should  occur,  which  is  nut  equally  valid  fur  the 
other;  and  as  both  cannot  occur  (for  they  are  opposite  cases)  neither 

will  occur.’ — P.  ICO. 

§  An  instance  or  two  might  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  language  of 
the  author  may  possibly  occasion  some  difficulty  to  a  beginner,  though  a 
few  additional  words  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  incorrect  in  the 
train  of  thought. 
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‘  Tills  principle,  that  in  statical  equilibrium,  a  force  is  neces' 
‘  sarily  supported  by  an  equal  force,  is  expressed  in  Axiom  1, 


‘  with  regard  to  forces  acting  at  any  point ;  and  the  two  forces 
‘  are  then  called  action  and  re-action.  The  principle  as  stated 
‘  in  Axiom  1  may  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  the  concep- 
‘  tion  of  equality  as  applied  to  forces,  or,  if  any  one  chooses,  as 
‘  a  definition  of  equal  forces.’ — (P.  162.)  We  certainly  do 
choose  to  consider  it  as  at  least  a  part,  of  the  definition,  and  so 
did  Mr  Whewell  when  he  framed  the  definition  which  we  have 
cited  in  the  preceding  page.  Whether  this  be  not  too  limited  a 
definition  is  another  question. 

Mr  Whewell  defines  fluids  as  ‘  bodies  the  parts  of  which  are 
‘  moveable  amongst  each  other  by  very  small  forces,  and  which 
‘  when  pressed  in  one  part  transmit  the  pressure  to  another  part.’* 
He  considers  that  two  other  principles  may  be  stated  as  axioms. 
First,  that,  if  a  fluid  be  contained  in  a  tube  of  which  the  two 
ends  are  similar  and  equal  planes  acted  on  by  equal  pressures,  it 
‘will  be  kept  in  equilibrium.  Secondly,  that  fluids  transmit 
pressure  equally  in  all  directions.  These  two,  he  says,  follow 
from  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason.t  If  so,  they  should 
surely  be  stated  and  proved  in  the  form  of  propositions.  But  we 
think  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  will  not  be  enough  to 
establish  the  second  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  the 
parts  of  the  fluid  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure  which  is 
to  be  transmitted  will  be  affected  exactly  as  those  which  are  not 
in  that  direction.  And,  indeed,  the  proposition  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  treatise.  We  believe  that 


‘  Any  cause  h  bich  moves  or  tends  to  move  a  hotly,  or  which  changes 
or  tends  to  change  its  motion,  is  called  FoncE.’ 

‘  All  bodies  within  our  observation  fall  or  tend  to  fall  to  the  earth  : 
and  the  force  which  they  exert  in  consequence  of  this  tendency,  is  called 
their  weight.’ — P.  26. 

The  author,  of  course,  speaks  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  weight  of  a 
body  upon  other  bodies ;  a  learner  may  be  puzzled  at  finding  that  force 
is  the  cause  of  a  tendency  to  move,  and  the  tendency  the  cause  of  the 
force. 

‘  A  LEVER  is  a  rigid  rod,  moveable,  in  one  plane,  about  a  point,  which 
is  called  the  fulcrum  or  center  of  motion,  by  means  of  forces  which  tend 
to  turn  it  round  the  fulcrum.’ — P.  27. 

‘  If  (wo  equal  weights  be  supported  upon  a  straight  lever  on  two Jitl- 
crums,’  &c. — P.  28.  Here,  if  the  learner  attempt  to  substitute,  for  the 
words  lever  and  fulcrum,  their  definitions,  he  will  have  a  very  unintelli¬ 
gible  proposition. 

•  P.  72.  +  P.  167. 
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this  is  a  fundamental  property  of  fluids  to  be  established  by  ex¬ 
periment. 

We  must  also  take  some  exceptions  of  the  same  sort  to  the 
syllabus  of  elementary  algebra  prefixed  to  the  mechanics. 

‘  The  division  of  one  quantity  by  another  is  frequently  repre- 
‘  sented  by  placing  the  dividend  over  the  divisor  with  a  line  be- 
‘  tween  them,  in  which  case  the  expression  is  called  a  fraction' 
— (Art.  6,  p.  2.)  ‘  To  divide  one  quantity  by  another,  is  to 

*  determine  how  often  the  latter  is  contained  in  the  former,  or 

‘  what  quantity  multiplied  by  the  latter  will  produce  the  former.’ 
—  (Art.  28,  p.  7.)  ‘  If  only  a  part  of  the  product  which  forms 

‘  the  divisor  be  contained  in  the  dividend,  the  division  must  be 
‘  represented  according  to  the  direction  in  Art.  6.’ — (Ib.  p.  8.) 
In  this  last,  there  appears  to  be  a  misprint :  but  we  cite  it  for  the 
purpose  of  objecting  to  the  change,  without  notice,  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ‘  division,’  and  to  the  application  of  the  same  nota¬ 
tion  to  different  conceptions  being  represented  as  a  mathematical 
necessity. 

‘  Four  quantities  are  said  to  be  proportionals,  when  the  first  is 
<  the  same  multiple,  part,  or  parts  of  the  second,  that  the  third  is 
‘  of  the  fourth.’ — ( P.  1 1 .)  This  is  given  as  the  algebraical  defini¬ 
tion  ;  and  afterwards  Euclid’s  definition  of  proportion  is  given. 
Then  Mr  Whewell  proceeds  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two. 
He  of  course  easily  shows  that,  if  magnitudes  be  proportionals 
according  to  the  algebraical  definition,  they  are  so  according  to 
Euclid’s  definition.  The  converse  proposition  he  divides  into  two 
cases.  The  first  case  is,  when  the  first  quantity  is  any  multiple,  part, 
or  parts,  of  the  second.  In  this  case  the  proof  is  easy.  He  then 
goes  on  as  follows.  ‘  But  when  the  quantities  o,  b,  c,  d  are  de- 

‘  termined  by  any  geometrical  conditions,  the  fractions  —  and  — 

b  d 

*  will  be  equal  or  unequal  according  to  those  conditions,  and  the 
‘  algebraical  equation  will  express  the  results  of  these  conditions 
‘  generally,  without  regard  to  magnitude.  Therefore  the  equa- 
‘  lity  cannot  depend  upon  that  particular  magnitude  of  a  or  b, 
‘  which  makes  a  some  multiple,  part,  or  parts  of  b.  Therefore, 
‘  since,  for  those  magnitudes  of  a  and  b  for  which  a  is  a  multiple, 

‘  part,  or  parts  of  ^  is  equal  to  — ,  these  fractions  must  be 
b  d 

‘  equal  without  any  such  restriction,  and  we  shall  have  in  all  cases 
‘  *  Here,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  another  unwarrantable 
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departure  from  the  definition.  As  algebraical  proportion  has 
been  defined,  it  cannot  exist  in  the  case  where  the  first  antece¬ 
dent  is  not  a  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  the  first  consequent. 
And,  moreover,  we  cannot  find  that  the  treatise  contains  any 
thing  from  which  a  learner  can  collect  the  meaning  of  such  a 


fraction  as - ,  or  of  the  ratio,  algebraically  speaking,  of  the  dia- 

gonal  of  a  square  to  its  side.  Nor  indeed  are  the  rules  for  alge¬ 
braical  operations  established  there  by  any  proof  applicable  to 
incommensurables.  So  that  Mr  Whewell  has  taken  only  one 
‘  aspect  of  the  conception  for  a  definition,’  and  has  omitted  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  other  at  all,  except  by  a  tacit  assumption.* 


•  If,  by  introducing  the  consideration  of  limits  or  by  any  other  me¬ 
thod  (if  any  other  there  he),  the  early  rules  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  had 
lieen  shown  to  he  applicable  to  incommensurable  quantities,  it  might 
}»erbaps  still  be  objected  that  the  proof  in  the  text  rests  upon  a  principle 
of  a  very  abstract  nature,  and  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  beginners.  If 
so,  it  might  be  advisjible  to  add  a  proof  resting  entirely  upon  algebraical 
working,  assuming  merely  the  application  of  algebra  to  incommensurables. 
8uch  a  proof  may,  for  instance,  be  obtained  by  borrowing  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  8th  proposition  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid. 

If,  whatever  positive  integers and  q  are, 
pd  be  equal  to,  or  greater  or  less  than,  qb,  according  as 
pc  is  equal  to,  or  greater  or  less  than,  qd, 

then  shall 

»  (I 


Suppose  either  greater,  as  greater  than 


h 

Then  - or  positive,  and  so  is  its  reciprocal. 

....  .  hd 


Take^)  any  positive  integer  greater  than 

»i«i  I  •  I  I  (id‘“ 

1  hen  —  IS  less  than 


ad — be 


hd 


1  is  less  than 


/  _  pc  \ 

( h  d  y 


Take  q  the  positive  integer  next  greater  than 


Then 

d 

Now 

h 


is  less  than  q,  but  not  less  than  (rq — 1). 
pa  pv  pc 

-  - ;r  + 


which  is  greater  than  -j- 

and  therefore  greater  than  (1  Jp  q  —  1),  or  y. 
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We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  for  any  observations  upon 
the  second  section  of  Mr  Whewell’s  remarks,  ‘  On  the  Logic  of 
‘  Induction.’  We  dissent,  in  several  particulars,  from  the  analy¬ 
sis  which  he  gives,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  the  language  in  which 
it  is  expressed.  But  we  think  that  he  has  conferred  a  very  great 
benefit  upon  students  by  introducing  the  inductive  proofs,  in  a 
formal  shape,  into  his  treatise.  'I'he  form  in  which  the  proofs 
are  given  is  the  following.  First,  the  facts  are  stated  ;  then  the 
different  principles  which  have  been  suggested,  with  reference, 
in  each  case,  to  the  facts  which  the  principles  will  explain,  and 
those  which  are  inconsistent  with  such  principles,  respectively  : 
after  which  the  compatibility  of  the  real  principle  with  all  tlie 
facts  is  shown.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  present  or  intend¬ 
ed  system  of  examinations  at  Cambridge  includes  this  part  of  the 
subject :  but,  if  Mr  Whewell’s  plan  be  an  innovation,  we  trust 
it  is  one  which  will  be  adopted,  and  its  principle  extensively 
acted  upon. 

We  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  having  devoted  so 
many  pages  to  the  discussion  of  a  question  in  which  perhaps  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  may  take  little  interest.  If  we 
be  right,  and  Mr  Whewell  wrong, — as  of  course  we  believe, — 
we  cannot  consider  time  to  have  been  lost  in  pointing  out  errors 
upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  sanctioned  by  so  higli  an 
authority. 


.*.  pa  is  greater  than  qb. 

But  is  less  than  q. 

.*.  pc  is  less  than  qd. 

CONT.  HYP. 

Or  thus. 

By  the  hypothesis, 

is  equal  to,  or  greater  or  less  than  according  as 
is  equal  to,  or  greater  or  less  than, 

Therefore  =  -4-,  since  otherw  ise  there  would  he  an  intermediate 
0  a 

positive  value,  which  might  he  made  to  represent,  and  q  being 
any  positive  integers  whatever. 
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Art.  Ill — A  Reading  on  the  Use  oj' Torture  in  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England,  previously  to  the  Commonwealth :  Delivered  at 
New  Inn  Hall  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1836.  By  David  Jar- 
DiNE,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  8vo.  London  :  1837. 

T  N  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Chief  Justice  Fortescue,  in  his 
well-known  Treatise  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglicae,  ‘  con- 
‘  demns,’  as  Mr  Jardine  says,  ‘  the  use  of  torture  in  the  strongest 
‘  language,  as  inhuman  and  unjust.’  In  1565,  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
(in  his  Commonwealth  of  England)  not  only  asserts  the  unlaw¬ 
fulness  of  torture,  but  denies  altogether  its  employment  in  this 
country.  Lord  Coke  declares  it  to  be  ‘  against  iSlagna  Charta, 

‘  cap.  29,’  and  gives  the  full  sanction  of  his  great  authority  to 
the  assertion,  that  ‘  there  is  no  one  opinion  in  our  books  or  judi- 
‘  cial  records  (that  we  have  seen  and  remember)  for  the  mainte- 
‘  nance  of  tortures  or  torment.’  And,  finally,  the  Judges  are  said 
to  have  answered  the  official  question  propounded  by  Charles  1.  in 
the  case  of  Felton,  in  1639,  to  the  effect  that  ‘  he  ought  not  by  law 
‘  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack,  for  no  such  punishment  is  known 
‘  or  allowed  by  our  law.’ 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  reiterated  declarations  of  the 
law  of  England  by  its  gravest  expositors,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  tlie  student  of  history  that  torture  was  lavishly  employ¬ 
ed,  under  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  in  the  investigation  of  state 
offences.  This  is  matter  of  notoriety  ;  as  is  likewise  the  general 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  inconsistency,  namely,  that  the  Ques¬ 
tion  was  illegally  inflicted  by  a  frequent  but  arbitrary  stretch 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  But  the  essay  of  Mr  Jardine  has 
])laced  this  subject  in  a  light  entirely  new  to  us  ;  nor  can  we  find 
that  his  view  of  it  had  been  previously  taken  by  any  of  our  chief 
authorities  on  constitutional  history.  His  researches  appear  to 
establish  this  result — that  the  employment  of  the  rack  was  not  a 
mere  special  exertion  of  prerogative  occasionally  practised  under 
the  plea  of  state  expediency,  but  was  an  ordinary  part  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  process  of  the  King’s  Council  in  criminal  matters ;  that  there 
was,  in  fact,  during  the  whole  of  the  Tudor  reigns,  a  court  per¬ 
manently  sitting,  and  exercising  a  wide  jurisdiction  over  offences 
municipal  as  well  as  political,  deriving  its  power  solely  from  prero¬ 
gative,  and  employing  torture,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
civil  law,  to  extort  confession  whenever  it  seemed  expedient. 
To  use  the  language  of  Mr  Jardine  himself,  ‘  it  is  a  historical 
‘  fact  that,  anterior  to  the  Commonwealth,  torture  was  always 
‘  used  as  a  matter  of  course  in  all  grave  accusations,  at  the  mere 
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‘  discretion  of  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council,  and  uncontrolled 
*  by  any  law  except  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign.’  We  shall 
see  presently  that  the  authorities  adduced  by  him  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  support,  in  its  full  extent,  this  sweeping  assertion. 

These  authorities  are,  first,  the  Council  books.  ‘  Registers  of 
‘  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  during  the  reigns  of 
‘  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  1.,  are 
‘  still  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  intervals  of 
‘  a  few  years ;  and  in  these  books  there  are  numerous  entries  of 
‘  warrants  from  the  Council  authorizing  the  application  of  tor- 
‘  ture,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  disclosure  of  political 
‘  conspiracies  and  crimes  of  various  descriptions.’  The  chain  of 
evidence,  during  the  years  for  which  the  Council  books  afford 
no  assistance,  is  in  part  continued  by  means  of  originals  or  copies 
of  torture-warrants,  and  of  returns  to  such  warrants,  which  Mr 
Jardine  has  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  office.  And  in  one  or 
two  instances,  similar  orders  have  been  discovered  under  the  Sign- 
Manual.  But  Mr  Jardine  is,  in  all  probability,  quite  authorized 
in  supposing  that  the  cases  of  torture  which  liave  come  to  our 
knowledge,  numerous  as  they  appear,  are  samples  only  of  the 
common  course  of  proceeding.  The  practice  is  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  these  precedents  as  ‘  usual  ’  and  ordinary.  Many  a 
warrant  may  have  been  issued  from  the  Council-board,  of  which, 
from  prudential  reasons,  no  minute  would  be  made  in  the  books ; 
many  more,  in  all  probability,  with  the  more  secure  and  private 
direction  of  the  Sign-  Manual ; — ‘  a  mode  of  communicating  autho- 
‘  rity  which  was  probably  quite  as  much  used  as  that  of  board- 
‘  w'arrants,  although  the  particular  instances  are  not  quite  so 
‘  carefully  recorded.’  But  the  proofs  wdiich  remain  are  quite 
sufficient  to  support  the  general  proposition  of  the  habitual  em¬ 
ployment  of  torture,  by  the  Council,  in  the  investigation  of  all 
manner  of  offences,  which  Mr  Jardine  makes  the  thesis  of  his 
essay. 

The  form  of  these  warrants  is  pretty  uniform ;  and  so,  appar¬ 
ently,  were  the  proceedings  under  them.  They  are  usually 
addressed  to  the  constable  or  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  to  one 
or  more  of  the  Privy  Council ;  sometimes,  in  addition,  to  one  of 
the  Masters  of  Requests  (probably,  as  Mr  Jardine  suggests,  on 
account  of  their  character  of  civilians  ;  the  rules  of  the  civil  law 
being  professedly  followed  in  the  application  of  torture) ;  and, 
frequently,  to  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General.  Servants  of  the 
crown  w'ere,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  instruments  of  this  preroga¬ 
tive.  In  two  instances  only,  Mr  Jardine  has  discovered  the 
names  of  common  law  Judges  among  the  parties  to  whom  such 
warrants  were  directed ;  and  on  these  we  shall  have  to  remark 
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presently,  as  throwing  some  light  upon  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion  connected  with  this  subject.  The  warrants  usually  recite 
the  ‘  vehement  suspicion’  under  which  the  prisoners  lay  (corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  indicia  torturce  of  the  civil  law) ;  they  then 
prescribe  the  sight  of  the  rack,  in  the  first  instance,  as  an  useful 
expedient ;  and,  if  that  will  not  answer,  the  application  of  it  is 
recommended  in  various  soft  and  conciliatory  phrases. 

‘  It  lias  been  suggested’  (says  Mr  Jardine)  ‘  by  several  writers,  and 
among  others,  by  the  great  authority  of  Mr  Hargrave,  that  the  instances 
of  tortnie  usually  adduced  are  merely  so  many  exceptions  and  irregulari¬ 
ties,  and  that  the  general  practice  has  been  consistent  with  what  they 
contend  to  have  been  the  general  rule,  namely,  the  absolute  illegality  of 
torture  at  all  periods  of  the  history  of  English  law.  It  appears  to  me,  I 
confess,  that  the  facts  I  have  enumerated  clearly  establish  an  uniform 
jiractice  the  other  way.  They  seem  to  me  to  show,  not  the  casual,  ca- 
jiricious,  or  unjust  acts  of  particular  kings  or  counsellors,  hut  a  practice 
lianded  down  and  justified  by  a  constant  course  of  jirecedents  as  an  un- 
(juestionable  prerogative  of  the  crown,  though  directly  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  princijiles  of  reason  and  law,  and  condemned  and  denounced 
by  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  statesmen  and  lawyer’s  at  the  very  time  they 
were  compelled  to  act  upon  it.  No  doubt  the  assertion  of  the  illegality 
of  torture  is,  in  one  sense,  strictly  true.  It  was  not  lawful  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  audit  was  contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  and  many  statutes  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  judges  could  nut  infiict  it  as  a  punishment  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  administering  justice.  But  it  was  lawful  as  an  act  of  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  as  an  act  of  that  power  to  which,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  those 
days,  the  laws  belonged  as  a  kind  of  property ;  a  power  which  was  su- 
])erior  to  the  laws,  and  was  able  to  suspend  these  laws,  and  which  was 
the  only  and  uncontrolled  tribunal  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  such  sus¬ 
pension,’ 

Now  it  will,  we  think,  be  clear  to  every  one  who  studies  the 
series  of  precedents  adduced  in  this  valuable  essay,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  such  knowledge  as  we  derive  from  other  authorities, 
that  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  torture  in  England  was  a 
mere  appendage  of  a  more  general  question — that  of  the  power 
of  the  King  in  Council,  not  merely  to  commit  (which  might  be 
justified  on  strictly  legal  grounds),  but  to  detain  persons  suspected 
of  criminal  acts.  If  the  Council  could  lawfully  hold  a  prisoner  in 
confinement,  it  could  as  lawfully  subject  him  to  the  question. 
Being  a  tribunal  wholly  unrecognised  by  common  law  or  statute, 
its  process  could  not  be  controlled  by  those  rules  protecting  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  which  usage  or  statute  impose.  It  might 
follow  the  maxims  of  the  civil  or  any  other  jurisprudence.  And, 
in  fact,  Mr  Jardine’s  instances  distinctly  prove  that  it  did  torture 
quite  as  much  ad  libitum  as  it  imprisoned.  But  when  we  recollect 
the  plain  words  of  Magna  Charta  itself — when  we  recollect  the  tri- 
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umphant  argument,  of  which  those  words  formed  the  text,  urged 
by  Selden  and  his  fellows  in  the  discussions  on  the  ‘  Petition  of 
‘  Right’ — it  is  surely  too  much  to  say,  that  the  prerogative  of  arbi¬ 
trary  imprisonment  was  unquestionable.  It  was,  in  fact,  directly 
and  successfully  questioned,  as  soon  as  ever  men  ventured  to 
confront  it.  If  we  admit  that  prerogative  was  a  power  superior 
to  the  laws  and  able  to  suspend  them,  on  the  ground  that  such 
suspension  was  constantly  acquiesced  in,  we  admit  the  mere  evi¬ 
dence  of  usage  to  control  the  express  words  of  statutes,  and  the 
express  dicta  of  our  chief  law  authorities.  And  the  resistance  of 
the  Commons  in  1628  to  arbitrary  imprisonment — the  resistance 
of  Hampden  to  arbitrary  taxation,  become,  on  this  supposition,  not 
struggles  of  right  against  might,  but  the  conflicts  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  potentate,  Law,  with  another  independent  potentate,  Prero- 
gjative  ; — conflicts  in  which,  fortunately  for  us,  victory  remained 
with  the  popular  cause,  but  where  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  either 
of  the  combatants  had  better  positive  ground  of  right  than  the  other. 

This  is  the  very  doctrine  for  which  Hume  is  so  nmch  con¬ 
demned  by  modern  Whig  autliorities.  Probably  the  assertors 
of  royal  power  under  Elizabeth  and  James — we  mean  those 
who  thought  and  reasoned  on  the  question,  not  the  mere  syco¬ 
phants  of  supremacy,  whether  churchmen  or  civilians — would 
themselves  hardly  have  laid  down  Mr  Jardine’s  proposition  as 
broadly  as  he  has  done,  in  stating  that  the  laws  belonged  to  prero¬ 
gative  as  a  kind  of  property,  and  that  every  act  of  prerogative  was 
ex  vi  termini  lawful.  They,  in  fact,  contended  both  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  as  limited  by  law,  such  as  surviv¬ 
ed  the  Revolution,  with  slight  changes  only,  and  exist  at  the 
present  day ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  another  species  of  preroga¬ 
tive,  extraordinary,  exceptional,  and  founded  on  the  simple  maxim 
of  salus  populi  supremo  lex.  They  did  not  contradict  the  words 
of  Magna  Charta  or  the  rules  of  common  law ;  but  they  argued, 
that  there  must  exist  somewhere  in  the  Commonwealth  a  majesty 
superior  to  the  voice  of  the  legislature  or  the  tribunals,  and  able 
to  save  the  state,  in  despite  of  the  laws,  by  suspending  their  exe¬ 
cution  where  absolute  necessity  required  it.  J'hey,  of  course, 
admitted,  that  any  act  of  prerogative  which  was  neither  within 
strict  legal  bounds,  nor  demanded  by  such  necessity,  was  unjus- 
tiflable.  But  they  rendered  this  admi-^sion  wholly  nugatory  in 
practice,  by  asserting,  in  Mr  Jardine’s  words,  that  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  itself  was  ‘  the  only  and  uncontrolled  tribunal  to  judge 
‘  of  the  necessity  of  such  suspension.’  Thus  they  fell  into  the 
common  sophism  of  tyranny — first  claiming  a  limited  power  only, 
and  then  maintaining  that  the  only  judge  competent  to  decide 
whether  the  power  exercised  was  within  these  limits  or  not,  w'as 
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the  holder  of  the  power  itself ; — a  sophism  which  we  have  seen 
reasserted  in  our  own  times  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  fortified  with  a  logic  of  which  Heath,  Noy,  or 
Bacon  himself,  might  have  been  reasonably  proud. 

It  is  plain  enough,  therefore,  what  Coke  meant  by  merely  de¬ 
nying  the  legality  of  torture  by  the  law  of  England,  and  leaving 
the  subject  there.  He  did  not  care  to  enter  upon  the  great  and 
terrible  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  dispensing  power. 
'I'hat  was  a  topic  to  be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  not  to  be  made  the  theme  of  a  lawyer’s  prelections.  But 
he  well  knew  that  whenever  the  quarrel  between  law  and  prero¬ 
gative  should  come  to  an  issue,  then  his  earnest  and  serious  W’ords 
would  be  of  no  small  w’eight  in  the  controversy.  Then  the 
question  w'ould  be  asked  aloud,  w'hich  he  only  put  by  implication 
— whether  a  practice  so  wholly  contrary  to  the  ancient  law  of  the 
realm  could  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  state  necessity  alone  ? 
His  very  silence  as  to  the  claims  of  prerogative  was  pregnant 
and  ominous.  But  the  same  justification  cannot  be  urged  for  the 
strange  suppressions  of  truth  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  other 
authors,  especially  Sir  Thomas  Smith  ;  who  denied  not  only  the 
lawfulness  but  the  existence  of  the  practice,  which  must  have  been 
as  notorious  as  that  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  of  the  Tower  of 
London.  ‘  Torment  or  question,’  says  that  model  of  diplomatists, 
in  a  passage  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  ‘  which  is  used  by 
‘  the  order  of  the  civile  law  and  custome  of  other  countries,  to  put  a 
‘  malefactor  to  excessive  paine  to  make  him  confesse  of  himselfe, 

‘  or  of  his  fellows  and  complices,  is  not  used  in  England.  It  is 
‘  taken  for  servile.  For  how  can  he  serve  the  commonwealth 
‘  after  as  a  freeman,  who  hath  his  bodie  so  haled  and  tormented  ? 

‘  And  if  he  bee  not  found  guilty,  what  amend  can  be  made 
‘  him  ?  And  if  he  must  dye,  what  crueltie  is  it  so  to  torment  him 
*  before?  The  nature  of  Englishmen  is  to  neglect  death,  to  abide 
‘  no  torment :  and  therefore  he  will  confesse  rather  to  have  done 
‘  any  thing — yea,  to  have  killed  his  own  father — than  to  suffer 
‘  torment.  For  death  our  nation  doth  not  so  much  esteeme  as  a 
‘  meere  torment :  in  no  place  shall  you  see  malefactors  goe  more 
‘  constantly,  more  assuredly,  and  with  less  lamentation  to  their 
‘  death  than  in  England.  The  nature  of  our  nation  is  free,  stout, 
‘  haulty,  prodigall  of  life  and  blood  ;  but  contumely,  beating,  ser- 
‘  vitude,  and  servile  torment  and  punishment  it  will  not  abide.' 

We  shall  presently  see,  that  at  the  very  time  when  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Smith  was  penning  this  bold  declamation,  the  Privy  Council 
w'as  in  the  constant  habit  of  issuing  torture-warrants — not  merely 
in  exceptional  cases,  or  for  the  disclosure  of  state  secrets — but  as 
an  ordinary  part  of  its.  criminal  practice  !  And  what  can  be  said 
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of  tbe  following  order,  bearing  date  in  1571,  just  seven  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Commonwealth  of  England,’  directed 
to  ‘  our  trustie  and  right  well-beloved  Counsellor  Sir  Thomas 
‘  Smith,  knight,  and  to  our  trustie  and  well-beloved  Doctor 
‘  Wylson,  one  of  the  masters  of  our  requests,’  directing  them  to 
proceed  to  the  further  examination  of  Barker  and  Bannister, 

‘  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  men,’  and  ‘  to  cause  them  both,  or  either 
‘  of  them,  to  be  brought  to  the  rack ;  and  first,  to  move  them 
‘  with  feare  thereof  to  deale  playnly  in  their  answers  ;  and  if 
‘  that  shall  not  move  them,  then  you  shall  cause  them  to  be  put  to 
‘  the  rack,  and  to  find  the  tast  therof  untill  they  shall  deale  more 
‘  playnly,  or  untill  you  shall  think  mete.’  What  are  we  to  think 
of  this  extraordinary  disavowal  of  the  use  of  torture  in  England 
by  a  man  whose  situation  must  have  made  him  perfectly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact  of  its  constant  infliction,  and  who  after¬ 
wards,  in  his  public  capacity,  had  himself  to  apply  it? 

It  can,  we  fear,  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  species 
of  terrorism  which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men,  especially  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  any 
connexion  with  court  or  state,  under  the  jealous  government  of 
the  Tudors.  They  dared  not  tell,  not  only  what  they  knew, 
but  what  was  notorious  to  all  the  world,  of  the  extent  or  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  mere  mention  of  it  was  hesa 
majestas.  It  was  a  power  seen  and  felt  at  every  turn,  and  moving 
amidst  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  w’hich  all  men  were  expected 
to  pass  without  noticing  it,  like  a  sovereign  who  mixes  incognito 
with  his  subjects.  Just  as,  during  the  French  Reign  of  Terror, 
the  clubs  and  Convention  resounded  with  praises  of  the  humanity 
of  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  while  the  pavement  immediately 
around  the  guillotine  w’as  actually  engrained  with  the  blood  of  its 
daily  victims.  As  for  poor  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  his  humanity  cannot 
be  doubted,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  courage.*  In  writing 
concerning  these  very  prisoners,  he  gently  hints  to  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh,  who  had  himself  penned  the  warrant,  the  inutility  of  in- 


*  One  of  those  traits  which  paint  a  character  better  than  the  most 
elaborate  descriptions,  occurs  in  Strype’s  life  of  tliis  personage.  In  a 
collection  of  ‘  Advertisements  and  Counsells  very  necessary  for  all  noble- 

*  men  and  counsellors,  gathered  out  of  divers  authors,  both  Italian  and 
‘  Spanish,’  which  Strype  copied  from  a  MS.  in  Sir  T.  Smith’s  handwriting, 
he  found  the  following  sentence : — ‘  Exalt  not  the  rich  tyrant,  neither 
‘  abhor  the  poor  which  is  righteous.’  ‘  This,’  says  Strype,  ‘  hath  a  line 
‘  drawn  through  it  by  the  pen  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  himself,  as  it  would 

*  seem,  fearing  perhaps  some  misconstruction  of  his  words,  which  might 
<  draw  him  into  danger  under  the  jealous  government  of  Mary.’ 
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ilicting  the  torture.  ‘  To-morrow  we  do  intend  to  bring  a  couple 
‘  of  them  to  the  rack,  not  in  hope  to  get  any  thing  worthy  of 
‘  that  pain  or  fear,  but  because  it  is  so  earnestly  commanded  to 
‘  us.’  And  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  same  minister,  from 
the  Tower,  he  says,  with  the  most  evident  sincerity,  ‘  I  do  most 
*  humbly  crave  my  revocation  from  this  unpleasant  and  painful 
‘  toil.  1  assure  you  I  would  not  wish  to  be  one  of  Homer’s  gods, 

‘  if  I  thought  I  should  be  Minos,  xEacus,  or  Rhadamanthns ; 

‘  I  had  rather  be  one  of  the  least  shades  in  the  Elysian  Fields.’ 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  opposition  of  law  and 
prerogative  with  respect  to  the  infliction  of  torture  had  existed 
long  before  the  era  of  the  Tudors,  although  it  is  certain  that 
under  their  reigns  the  practice  became  more  frequent  and  regular 
than  before.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  Archbishop  of 
York  propounded  to  certain  divines  the  questions,  whether  he 
could  lawfully  proceed  to  j)ut  some  unfortunate  Templars  to  the 
torture, — ‘  licet  hoc  in  regno  Angliie  nunquam  visum  fuerit  vel 
‘  auditum,’ — and  whether  he  might  fetch  a  torturer  from  abroad  for 
the  purpose,  supposing  that  ‘  nullusomnino  tortor  inveniri  valeat 
‘  in  Anglia.'*  M.  Raynouard’s  Historical  Monuments  relative  to 
the  Templars  throw  some  additional  light  on  this  matter.  It  appears 
that  Edward  II.  (who,  it  is  well  known,  was  disposed  to  favour  the 
Order  until  his  marriage  with  the  ‘  she -wolf  of  France,’  Philip  le 
Bel’s  daughter)  declined  to  order  the  application  of  torture  to  the 
imprisoned  knights  ;  for  there  is  extant  a  letter  to  him  from  Pope 
Clement,  reprimanding  him  for  his  inconvenient  scruples.  And 
that  he  yielded  at  last  to  the  cruel  importunities  of  the  Pontiff  is 
shown  by  a  torture-warrant,  directed  to  the  Mayor  of  London, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Rymer’s  Foedera. 
From  the  language  of  the  Archbishop  it  is  plain  that  torture 
was  not  then  practised  in  our  courts,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 
The  refusal  of  the  King  shows  his  unwillingness  to  exert  his 
prerogative  in  so  odious  a  manner  ;  but  no  doubt  or  suspicion  is 
thrown  out  against  his  power  so  to  exert  it,  as  he  was  at  last 
prevailed  upon  to  do.  The  whole  circumstances  seem  therefore 
to  prove  the  antiquity  at  once  of  the  right  principle,  and  of  the 
abuse.  But  this  enquiry  is  leading  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
present  essay. 

Mr  Jardine’s  investigations  commence  with  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.,  in  which,  however,  little  worthy  of  note  occurs.  In 
that  of  !Mary,  the  rack  appears  to  have  been  in  very  vigorous 
employment.  We  have  several  instances  of  wariants  in  which 
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the  offences  are  not  named ;  and  others  which  abundantly  show 
the  wide  stretch  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  ordinary  offences, 
then  assumed  by  the  Privy  Council.  For  example,  on  the  11th 
December,  1555,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sergeant  Dyer,  and 
the  Solicitor- General,  are  authorized  to  examine  a  person  ‘  vehe- 
*  mently  suspected  ’  of  robbery,  and  if  they  see  cause,  to  bring 
him  to  the  rack,  and  ‘  put  him  to  some  paine  if  he  will  not  con- 
‘fess.’  On  the  same  day,  similar  directions  are  issued  witli 
respect  to  one  Hugh  of  Warwick,  suspected  of  horse- stealing. 
In  June,  1556,  Richard  Gill,  charged  with  committing  a  murder 
in  Dorsetshire ;  and  in  the  following  month,  Silvester  Taverner, 
on  a  charge  of  embezzling  the  Queen’s  plate ;  are  directed  to  be 
‘  put  to  the  tortures,’  if  necessary.  The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
is  ordered,  about  the  same  time,  to  bring  Richard  Mulcaster,  ser¬ 
vant  to  Dr  Caius,  ‘  vehemently  suspected  of  robbing  his  master, 

‘  to  the  rack,  and  to  put  him  in  fear  of  the  torture  if  he  would 
‘  not  confess.’  Nothing  more  appears  to  have  been  discovered 
as  to  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  prototype  of  Jack  Rugby.  It 
is  singular  enough  that  a  man  of  the  same  unusual  name, 

‘  Richard  Mulcaster,*  should  shortly  after  have  been  master  of 
St  Paul’s  school, — ‘  a  scholar  of  considerable  eminence,  and  the 
‘  author  of  several  grammatical  works  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.’ 

Mr  Jardine  remarks  on  the  entries  in  the  Council  Registers  of 
the  reign  of  Mary,  that  there  is  no  record  in  them  of  torture 
used  towards  any  of  those  implicated  in  W’yat’s  insurrection,  or 
towards  any  of  the  persecuted  Protestants.  The  latter  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  to  find ;  inasmuch  as,  after  a  few  of  the 
first  illustrious  instances,  the  prosecution  of  the  spiritual  offence 
was  left  to  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts,  aided  by  Bonner 
and  his  commission.  And,  as  the  Protestants  were  commonly 
condemned  at  once  on  their  own  answers  to  the  articles  of  faith 
proposed  to  them,  the  rack  would  have  been  a  needless  severity. 
But  it  is  not  creditable  to  Bishop  Burnet,  who  professes  to  write 
with  the  Council  Registers  before  him,  that  he  should  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  connect  the  records  contained  in  them  witli  the  perse¬ 
cution  in  a  very  disingenuous  manner.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  third  and  supplementary  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  containing  a  sort  of  summary  of  what  the  original 
documents  comprised  in  it  are  intended  to  prove,  he  boldly 
asserts  that  ‘  directions  were  given  to  put  such  as  would  not 
‘  discover  others  (i.  e.  Protestants)  to  the  torture.’  But,  when 
we  look  at  his  proofs  themselves,  the  nearest  approach  which  we 
can  find  to  an  authority  for  this  assertion  is  a  case  of  certain  per¬ 
sons  tortured  for  ‘  obstinacy;’  but  ‘  whether  this  pretended  obsti- 
‘  nacy  was  a  concealing  of  heretics,  or  of  the  reporters  of  false 
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‘  news,  does  not  appear !  ’  He  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  the  putting 
‘  people  not  yet  convict  to  the  torture,  because  they  were  thought 
‘  obstinate,  and  would  not  confess,  and  then  leaving  the  degree 
‘  of  the  torture  to  the  discretion  of  those  appointed  for  their  ex- 
‘  amination,  was  a  great  step  towards  the  most  rigorous  part  of 
‘  the  proceedings  of  an  Inquisition.’  ‘  Arbitrary  torture,  and 
‘  secret  informers,  seem  to  be  two  great  steps  made  to  prepare  the 
‘  nation  for  an  Inquisition  1  ’  Now  Burnet  must  have  known, 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  no  proof  in  those  books  of  any 
torture  employed  tow'ards  heretics,  or  concealers  of  heretics,  at 
all ;  and,  next,  that  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  rack,  and  the  other 
enormities  which  he  specifies,  were  just  as  customary  in  the 
reigns  preceding  and  following  that  of  bloody  Mary  as  in  her 
own. 

In  the  earlier  and  better  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  how¬ 
ever,  our  records  grow  somewhat  more  scanty.  We  shall  cite  a 
few  instances  in  order  of  time,  with  the  view  of  showing,  as 
before,  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  this  branch 
of  prerogative  was  exercised.  In  1559,  the  torture  is  ordered 
for  ‘  two  men  accused  of  robbing  a  widow  in  London.’  In  1565, 
for  Nicholas  Heath,  ‘  to  the  end  that  he  should  declare  why  he 
‘  wandereth  abroad  I’  In  1570,  for  a  man  ‘vehemently  suspected 
‘  of  a  very  heinous  murder  in  Somersetshire.’  Sometimes  the 
examiners  appear  to  have  encountered  in  their  enquiries  with 
tougher  metal  than  the  ‘  nature  of  our  nation,’  as  expounded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  was  apt  to  afford ;  as  in  the  following  dark 
fragment  of  an  unknown  history. 

'  The  next  recorded  case  is  that  of  Thomas  Myagh,  an  Irishman,  who 
was  brought  over  by  tlie  command  of  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  to  be 
examined  respecting  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  rebels  in  arms 
in  that  country.  The  first  warrant  for  the  torture  of  this  man  was  pro¬ 
bably  under  the  sign-manual,  as  there  is  no  entry  of  it  in  the  Council 
register.  Tlie  two  reports  made  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  Dr 
Hammond  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  respecting  their  execution  of  this 
warrant,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  State  Paper  Office.  The  first  of  these, 
wh'ch  is  dated  the  10th  of  March,  1580-81,  states  that  they  had  twice 
examined  Myagh,  but  had  forborne  to  put  him  in  “  Skevington’s  irons,” 
because  they  had  been  charged  to  examine  him  with  secrecy,  “  which  in 
that  sort  they  could  not  do,  that  manner  of  dealing  requiring  the  presence 
and  aid  of  one  of  the  jailores  all  the  time  that  he  should  be  in  those  irons,” 
and  also  because  they  “  found  the  man  so  resolute,  as  in  their  opinions  little 
W'ould  be  wrung  out  of  him  but  by  some  sharper  torture.”  The  second 
report,  which  is  dated  the  17th  March,  1580,  merely  states  that  they  had 
again  examined  Myagh,  and  could  get  nothing  from  him  “  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  had  made  trial  of  him  by  the  torture  of  Skevington’s 
irons,  and  with  so  much  sharpness  as  was  in  their  judgment  for  the  man 
and  his  cause  convenient.”  How  often  Myagh  was  tortured  does  not 
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appear ;  but  Skevington’s  irons  appear  to  hare  been  too  mild  a  torture  ; 
for  on  the  30th  July,  1581,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Council  books  of  an 
authority  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  Norton,  “  to  deal  with 
him  with  the  rack  in  such  sort  as  they  should  see  cause.”  The  following 
rude  lines,  cut  by  this  poor  Irishman  on  the  wall  of  his  dungeon,  are  still 
to  be  seen,  among  other  memorials  of  misery,  in  the  Tower  of  London  ; — 

‘  “  Thomas  Miagli,  which  lieth  here  alone, 

That  fayne  wold  from  hens  begon ;  « 

By  torture  strange  my  trouth  was  tryed. 

Yet  of  my  libertie  denied. 

1381.  Thomas  Myagh.”  ’ 

In  1577  began  the  political  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  later  administration.  The  sufferings  of  the  seminary 
priests  and  their  supposed  confederates  are  well  known,  and  we 
will  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  them  in  the  present  instance; 
although  some  new  particulars,  and  some  valuable  remarks,  may 
he  found  in  the  part  of  Mr  Jardine’s  treatise  which  relates  to 
them.  A  strong  sensation  was  produced  in  England,  as  well  as 
on  the  continent,  by  the  narratives  of  these  sufferings  with  which 
the  presses  of  the  Catholic  party  teemed,  and  in  which  their  hor¬ 
rors  were  most  zealously  heightened  and  exaggerated.  Lord 
Burleigh,  it  is  well  known,  was  driven  to  publish  an  ‘  Apology  ’ 
for  the  racking  of  Campion.  But  it  is  quite  extraordinary  that 
our  ablest  historical  enquirers  should  have  been  so  deceived  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  that  consummate  politician,  and  the  other  party- 
writers  on  the  side  of  Elizabeth,  as  to  imagine  that  the  use  of 
torture  was  thenceforward  discouraged,  and  became  more  rare  in 
England.  Even  Mr  Hallam,  although  by  no  means  a  favourable 
critic  of  Elizabeth’s  domestic  government,  falls  into  this  common 
misconception.  *  It  is  due,’  he  says,  ‘  to  Elizabeth,  to  observe,  that 
‘  she  ordered  the  torture  to  be  disused.’*  If  such  an  order  ever  was 
issued,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  never  observed,  and  the  probability 
is  that  there  never  was  the  slightest  intention  of  enforcing  it. 
Others  have  affirmed,  not  only  the  Queen’s  order  to  discontinue  the 
torture,  but  likewise  that  from  that  time  the  practice  of  torturing 
became  unusual.  Now  Mr  Jardine’s  authorities  completely  esta¬ 
blish  the  contrary.  Nay,  they  appear  to  indicate,  that  the  use  of 
torture,  from  1580  to  the  end  of  this  long  reign,  was  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  more  general,  and  exercised  with  less  appearance  of 
scruple  or  selection,  than  ever  it  had  been  before.  They  add 
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to  our  respect  for  the  talents,  but  certainly  not  for  the  morality, 
of  those  adepts  in  state-craft,  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  who 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  duping  not  only  contemporaries,  but 
posterity,  by  a  feio;ned  return  to  principles  of  humanity  and 
justice,  while  in  reality  the  savage  old  abuse  was  continued  with 
more  than  usual  rigour.  * 

In  fact,  the  only  change  in  the  criminal  practice  of  the  later 
years  of  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  introduction  of 
a  pleasing  variety  of  compulsion — the  ‘  manacles,  as  used  in 
‘  Bridewell,’  in  addition  to  the  former  arguments  of  the  rack 
and  the  Scavenger’s  Daughter.f  To  select,  as  before,  a  few  in- 


*  A  curious  instance  of  the  ])revalence  of  this  delusion  occurs  in  the 
report  of  the  trial  of  that  fair  Machiarel,  Mrs  Cellier,  for  libel,  in  1680. 
One  of  the  passages  selected  for  prosecution  was  an  assertion  that  a  pri¬ 
soner,  suspected  of  the  murder  of  Sir  E.  Godfrey,  had  been  racked  in 
Newgate.  ‘  You  must  know,’  said  Baron  Weston,  addressing  the  jury 
on  this  part  of  the  case,  ‘  the  laws  of  the  land  do  not  admit  torture,  and 
since  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  there  hath  been  nothing  of  that  kind  ever 
done.  The  truth  is,  indeed,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  reign.  Campion 
was  just  stretched  on  the  rack,  but  yet  not  so  but  that  he  could  walk  ; 
but  when  she  was  told  it  was  against  the  law  of  the  land  to  have  any  of 
her  subjects  racked  (though  that  was  an  extraordinary  case,  a  w’orld  of 
seminaries  being  sent  over  to  contrive  her  death,  and  she  lived  in  conti¬ 
nual  danger),  yet  it  was  never  done  after  to  any  one,  neither  in  her 
reign,  who  reigned  tw’enty-five  years  after ;  nor  in  King  James’s  reign, 
who  reigned  twenty-two  years  after ;  nor  in  King  Charles’s  reign,  who 
reigned  twenty-four  years  after.’ — State  Trials,  vii.  1203. 

f  The  rack  is  well  known,  from  the  horrific  descriptions  and  cuts 
in  the  books  of  the  seminary  priests.  Skevington’s  Irons,  vulgo  the 
Scavenger’s  Daughter,  were  invented  by  an  ingenious  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  Sir  William  Skevington,  in  Henry  VIII.’s  reign.  They 
seem  to  have  consisted  of  a  couple  of  iron-hoops  crossing  each  other,  by 
means  of  which  the  criminal  was  squeezed  together  <  nose  and  knees’  by 
main  force,  for  the  space  usually  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  There  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  them  in  the  older  editions  of  Fox’s  Martyrs.  What  the  ma¬ 
nacles  were  is  not  so  clear.  Mr  Jardine  says,  ‘  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
remark,  that  at  the  present  day  a  variety  of  instruments  of  torture  are 
shown  in  the  Tow'er,  an<l  visiters  are  assured  that  they  were  taken  in  the 
Spanish  armada  in  1588 — the  precise  period  at  which  the  manacles  were 
introduced  at  Bridewell.  One  of  these  engines,  now  at  the  Tower, 
w’hich  compressed  the  neck  of  the  sufl’erer  down  towards  his  feet,  might 
be  the  manacles ;  and  if  so,  Shakspeare  probably  alludes  to  it  when  he 
makes  Frospero  say  in  the  Tempest, — 

- “  He  is  a  traitor ! 

I'll  munnrle  tliy  iierk  aiol  feet  together.”’ 

We  should  be  rather  disposed  to  conjecture  that  the  manacles  were  the 
same  with  the  ‘  iron  gauntlets’  (manette),  feelingly  described  by  Father 
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stances:  In  158t),  the  lieutenant  and  others  are  authorized  to 
put  to  the  rack  ‘  one  William  Wakeman,  alias  Oavys,  a  notori- 

*  ous  felon,  and  thereby  to  make  him  confess  such  misdemeanours 
‘  and  robberies  as  he  is  to  be  charged  withal,  and  is  privy  to  of 

*  others'  This  double  use  of  the  torture  deserves  remark.  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  ‘  Pacification  of  the  Church,*  says  that  the  torture 
in  England  was  applied  ‘  for  examination,  and  not  for  evidence — 
a  distinction,  says  Mr  Jardine,  not  in  itself  extremely  clear,  and 
which  it  is  evident  was  not  observed  in  practice.  Perhaps  Lord 
Bacon  had  in  view  the  difl'erence  between  the  question  prejm- 
ratoire^  and  question  prealable,  of  the  French  and  other  courts. 
The  former  was  used  to  extort  confession,  when  grievous 
suspicion,  but  no  sufficient  evidence,  existed  without  it ;  and 
if  the  accused  withstood  the  trial  he  was  free.  The  latter  was 
applied  to  criminals  under  sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  extort 
evidence  to  be  employed  in  criminal  proceedings  against  others. 
Now,  torture  after  condemnation  seems  never  to  have  been  usual 
in  England;*  and  this  may  be  what  Lord  Bacon  means,  aU 
thougli,  if  so,  the  sojihistry  of  his  assertion  is  apparent,  because 
the  rack  was  frequently  applied  ‘  by  way  of  evidence,’  i.  e.,  to 
extort  testimony  against  accomplices,  although  not  in  that  stage 
of  the  proceedings  in  which  it  was  so  employed  by  the  law  of 
other  countries. 

In  1593,  a  w’arrant  was  directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  (an  unusual  circum>itancc),  requiring  him  to  examine  aii 
apprentice  whom  he  had  apprehended  as  the  suspected  writer  of 
a  ‘  lewd  and  vile  ticket  or  placard,’  encouraging  his  fellow-ap¬ 
prentices  to  use  violence  against  certain  strangers,  i.  e.,  foreign 
merchants ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  extort  confession  by  torture 
‘  used  in  the  like  cases.’  In  1595,  Sir  Richard  Martin  is  autho¬ 
rized  to  put  Humphry  Hodges  ‘  to  the  manacles,’  in  order  to  en¬ 
force  discovery  of  what  had  become  of  ‘  the  hundred  pounds  hid 

*  in  the  ground.’  It  appears  that  this  Hodges  had  stolen  and 
secreted  goods  and  money  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Bagnall, 

*  attendant  about  her  Majesty’s  service.’  About  the  same  time, 
similar  usage  is  directed  for  some  members  of  a  gang  of  eighty 
‘  Egyptians,’  lately  apprehended  in  Northamptonshire,  ‘  where- 


Gerard,  on  whom  they  had  been  tried,  in  BartoU’s  collection  of  .Tcsult 
Memoirs. — See  LiNOAno,  viii.,  .522,  8vo  edition. 

*  In  a  letter  published  in  Ellis’s  Collection  (Second  Series,  ii.,  177), 
the  writer  says,  respecting  Ann  Askew,  the  Protestant  martyr, — ‘  She 
hath  been  rakked  since  hir  condeuinacion  (as  men  say),  which  is  a 
strauDge  thing  in  my  understanding.  The  Lord  be  merciluU  to  us  all.’ 
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*  by  they  might  be  constrained  to  utter  the  truth  in  those  matters 
‘  concerning  their  lewd  behaviour  that  should  be  fit  to  be  de- 
‘  inanded  of  them.’  About  the  same  time  also,  we  find  torture- 
warrants  issued  in  the  following  cases  : — A  ‘  purpose  to  burn  her 
‘  Majesty’s  ships,  or  to  do  some  notable  villany,’ — ‘  stealing  a 

*  staudish  of  her  Majesty,’ — ‘  a  murder,  alleged  to  have  been 
‘  committed  on  Richard  Aunger,  a  double  reader  of  Gray’s  Inn,* 
by  his  son  and  a  porter  of  that  establishment ;  besides  treason¬ 
able  and  dangerous  designs,  importations  of  foreign  seditious 
books,  and  other  state  offences. 

These  instances  of  the  frightfid  extension  of  this  attribute  of 
the  Privy  Council’s  jurisdiction  in  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth, 
force  upon  our  attention  the  question, — What  were  the  limits  of 
that  jurisdiction  in  practice,  since  in  theory  we  have  already 
seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  them  ?  Can  any  specific 
description  be  given  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  wont  to 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  process  of  criminal  justice  ?  This 
is,  in  truth,  a  portion  of  English  constitutional  history,  respect¬ 
ing  which  the  greatest  uncertainty  prevails ;  nor  have  we 
found,  in  all  the  bulky  volumes  of  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  Privy 
Council,’  which  have  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Record 
Commission,  much  to  assist  us  in  the  only  interesting  part  of 
the  enquiry  respecting  it,  namely,  as  to  the  practical  extent  of 
its  authority.  The  materials  collected  by  the  industry  of  Mr 
Jardine,  seem  to  us  to  show  that  torture  was  employed,  under 
the  I'udors,  first,  on  charges  of  treason  or  seditious  practices ; 
next,  in  the  investigation  of  offences  against  the  royal  property,  of 
which  one  or  two  instances  have  been  noticed  above  ;  also  where 
the  parties  aggrieved  were  of  sufficient  consequence,  or  had  suf¬ 
ficient  interest  at  Court  to  induce  the  Council  to  employ  its 
powerful  machinery  at  their  request, — as  in  the  cases  of  Sir 
Henry  Ragnall,  and  Dr  Caius ;  lastly,  in  sundry  instances  of 
heinous  or  extraordinary  crime,  where  persons  were  in  custody 
under  grievous  suspicion,  but  where  the  magistrates,  wanting 
sufficient  evidence  to  send  them  to  trial,  probably  prayed  in  aid 
the  power  of  the  Council  to  extort  disclosures  by  this  despotic 
and  barbarous  violence. 

The  only  limitations  which  Mr  Jardine  has  discovered  to  the 
use  of  the  rack,  are  in  favour  of  persons  of  noble  birth,  and  fe¬ 
males,  neither  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  regularly  liable  to  it 
in  England.  The  case  of  the  Protestant  martyr,  Anne  Askew, 
is  an  exception.  Mr  Jardine  seems  to  disbelieve  the  story  of 
her  sufferings,  but  with  scarcely  sufficient  reason.  The  only 
similar  instance  which  he  has  discovered,  is  that  of  an  unlucky 
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‘  maiden,’  who  deceived  the  people  with  feigned  visions  (proba¬ 
bly  of  a  political  turn),  and  whom  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in 
1581,  was  directed  ‘  to  cause  to  be  secretly  whipped,’  in  order 
to  discover  her  accomplices.  But  this,  as  Mr  Jardine  gravely 
remarks,  was,  in  the  language  of  civilians,  ‘  tortura  levissima, 

‘  quae  pro  tortura  non  babitur  ;’  and  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  an  irregular  stretch  of  authority.  In  these  respects  the 
English  custom  was  at  once  more  aristocratic  and  more  humane 
than  tliat  of  France  ;  by  which  no  plea  of  rank  or  sex  exempted 
from  the  question,  although,  according  to  Dumoulin,  *  On  no 
*  doit  pas  si  aisement  appliquer  a  la  question  des  personnes  no- 
‘  bles  et  qualifiees  que  des  personnes  viles  et  roturieres.’ 

We  now  arrive  at  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts;  and  our  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  there  is  no  recorded 
instance  of  torture  being  applied  to  suspected  persons  charged 
with  any  other  than  state  offences — such,  at  least,  as  in  the 
liberal  construction  of  those  times  were  so  considered.  Mr 
Jardine  himself  notices  this  circumstance;  and  we  cannot  but 
think,  therefore,  that  his  proposition,  that  ‘  until  the  Cummon- 
‘  wealth  torture  was  constantly  used  as  an  instrument  of  evidence 
‘  in  the  investigation  of  offences,  u  hether  municipal  or  political,* 
should  have  been  stated  in  rather  a  more  guarded  manner.  It  is 
no  doubt  possible  that  the  appearance  of  a  change  of  practice 
arises  only  from  imperfection  of  evidence  ;  especially  as  the 
Council  Registers  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  James  I.  are  want¬ 
ing.  But  we  must  hardly  presume  in  the  absence  of  testimony 
on  so  grave  a  matter  as  this.  And  the  change  appears  to  us  in 
itself  extremely  probable.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that 
James,  from  the  very  period  of  his  accession,  felt  that  he  did  not 
possess  de  facto  the  same  amount  of  power  whieh  his  predeces¬ 
sors  had  enjoyed.  Under  Henry  VIII.,  and  again  under  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  royal  authority  had  become  almost  omnipresent — not 
defined  either  by  law  or  theoretical  jurisprudence,  but  exerci¬ 
sing  unquestioned,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  most  inquisitorial 
jurisdiction  over  private  as  well  as  public  life.  Prerogative, 
especially  in  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  thing  much 
more  felt  than  asserted.  I'nder  James,  the  contrary  took  place  ; 
and  prerogative,  except  in  the  matter  of  state  ofl’ences,  was  much 
more  loudly  proclaimed  than  steadily  exercised.  For  the  system 
of  Elizabeth’s  maternal  and  meddling  gov'crnment  had  become 
unpopular ;  and  oidy  her  ancient  right,  her  length  of  reign,  and 
the  high  recollections  which  surrounded  her  with  a  species  of 
enchantment  in  the  eyes  of  her  subjects,  rendered  the  nation 
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tolerably  Submissive  under  it  to  the  end.*  James  seems  to 
have  felt  from  the  beginning,  that  he — a  stranger,  of  questioned 
title,  an  expedient  of  state  policy  rather  than  a  sovereign  of 
national  choice — could  not  pretend  to  enforce  the  same  submis¬ 
sion  which  his  predecessor  obtained,  although  he  sedulously 
cherished  the  semblance  of  her  authority.  And  at  the  same 
time,  as  resistance  to  prerogative  became  more  general  and  better 
organized,  tyranny  itself  appears  to  have  grown  more  cunning 
and  more  enlightened.  The  rulers  became  convinced  that  the 
executive  authority  was  rather  weakened  by  extending  its  in¬ 
terference  over  too  wide  a  range.  Under  James,  and  still  more 
under  Charles,  they  seem  to  have  sought  to  strengthen  it  by 
concentration, — to  keep  a  jealous  hold  over  all  those  branches  of 
jurisdiction  in  which  the  interest  of  the  monarch  required  that 
his  tribunals  alone  should  interfere,  and  abandon  the  rest  to  the 
ordinary  courts.  There  was  policy  in  this ;  because  the  com¬ 
monalty  were  taught,  that  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  inter¬ 
meddling  with  state  alfairs,  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  pre¬ 
rogative  ;  but  that  if  once  caught  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
province,  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect. 

Another  proof  of  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  tone  and 
policy  of  the  two  governments,  is  to  be  found  in  the  attempts  made, 
on  various  occasions,  by  James  and  Charles,  to  procure  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  common  law  Judges  to  their  exercise  of  preroga¬ 
tive.  Under  Elizabeth,  as  far  as  wc  are  aware,  no  such  endeavour 
had  ever  been  made.  The  authority  of  the  Council,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  were  wholly  distinct.  Neither  inter¬ 
fered  w’ith  the  other,  and  the  former  had  no  need  to  lean  on  the 
latter  for  support  and  encouragement.  Under  the  Stuarts,  those 
very  acts  which  are  commonly  and  justly  regarded  as  among  the 
worst  features  of  their  government — the  instances  of  tampering, 
namely,  with  the  Judges  of  the  realm,  and  employing  them  as 
ministers  of  prerogative,  of  \vhich  Lord  Clarendon  speaks  with 
such  strong  animadversion — arose  not  from  the  strength,  but  from 
the  weakness  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  the  necessity  of  seeking 
new  allies,  whose  assistance  had  been  in  earlier  times  either  dis¬ 
regarded  or  from  motives  of  policy  declined.  Of  this  Mr  Jar- 


*  The  Court  of  Requests  at  Whitehall,  an  offset  of  the  Council,  was 
disarmed  of  its  authority  by  a  decision  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  in  1599  ; 
and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  conjectures  that  the  at^sistance  afforded  by  its 
judges,  the  Masters,  iu  the  infliction  of  torture,  ‘  was  the  cause  of  the 
‘  determined  attack  made  upon  it  in  Westminster  Hall.’— on  tfte 
Authority  of  the  Privy  Council-) 
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dine  has  discovered  two  remarkable  examples.  In  tlie  case  of 
Philip  May  (1603,  during  James's  journey  from  Scotland  to 
London)  and  Samuel  Peacock  (1G20),  the  name  of  a  Common 
Law  Judge  was  included  among  those  to  whom  the  torture-war¬ 
rants  were  directed.  But  in  the  first  of  these  instances,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  warrant  seems  to  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
a  second  issued  on  the  following  day,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
judge  is  omitted.  And,  on  the  second,  Mr  Jardine  observes  that 
‘  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  evidence  of  the  actual  ap- 
‘  plication  of  torture.’  So  that  it  remains  uncertain  whether  or 
not  the  judge  (Sir  Henry  Montague)  submitted  to  this  attempt 
to  impose  a  new  and  illegal  duty  on  him. 

No  other  case  of  much  interest  occurs  in  the  reign  of  James, 
if  we  except  that  of  Peacham  ( 1614),  which  has  brought  so  much 
obloquy  on  the  name  of  Bacon.  'I'he  first  recorded  instance  in 
that  of  Charles  (William  Monk,  IG*26,  the  particulars  of  whose 
offence  do  not  appear),  ‘  is  particularly  curious,  as  showing  the 
‘  severity  of  the  bodily  injury  sometimes  produced  by  the  rack, 

*  and  also  the  summary  authority  assumed  by  the  Privy  Council 
‘  in  awarding  compensation  to  a  party  injured,  from  the  pro- 
‘  perty  of  a  false  accuser.’  In  consequence  of  a  representation 
made  by  Monk,  alleging  that  he  had  been  disabled  for  life  by 
the  rack,  and  that  his  false  and  malicious  accuser,  John  Black- 
burne,  had  fled  the  country,  and  praying  that  relief  might  be 
assigned  him  out  of  the  said  Blackburne’s  estate,  the  Council 
direct  an  enquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  situation  and  extent  of 
the  property  alleged  to  belong  to  him,  in  order  to  make  over  a 
part  of  it  to  the  petitioner  by  way  of  compensation  !  However 
equitable  such  a  judgment  may  have  been,  it  seems  a  bolder 
stretch  of  prerogative  than  the  application  of  torture  itself. 

W  e  now  come  to  the  celebrated  case  of  Felton  ;  and  we  can 
do  no  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  Rushworth’s  well-known 
narrative,  and  to  Mr  Jardine’s  observations  on  it.  After  the 
murderer  had  been  threatened  with  the  rack  by  Laud,  and  re¬ 
manded,  ‘  The  Council,’  says  Rushworth,  ‘  fell  into  debate, 
‘  whether  by  the  law  of  the  land  they  could  justify  the  putting 
‘  him  to  the  rack.  The  King,  being  at  the  Council  said,  “  Be- 
‘  fore  any  such  thing  be  done,  let  the  advice  of  the  Judges  be 
‘  had  thereon,  whether  it  be  legal  or  no.”  And  afterwards  his 
‘  Majesty,  on  the  13th  November,  4  Car.,  propounded  the 
‘  question  to  Sir  T.  Richardson,  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  the 
*  Common  Pleas,  to  be  propounded  to  all  Justices:  viz.,  Felton, 
‘  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  having  confessed  that  he  killed 
‘  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  said  he  W’as  induced  to  this 
‘  partly  for  private  displeasure,  and  partly  by  reason  of  a  re- 
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*  monstrance  in  Parliament ;  having  also  read  some  books  which 
‘  he  said  defended  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  an  enemy  to  the 
‘  Republic :  the  question  therefore  is,  whether  by  the  law  he 
‘  might  not  be  racked,  and  whether  there  were  any  law  against 
‘  it  i  For,  said  the  King,  if  it  might  be  done  by  law,  he  would 
‘  not  use  his  preroffative  in  this  point.  And  having  put  this  ques- 
‘  tion  to  the  Lord  Chief- Justice,  the  King  commanded  him  to 
‘  demand  the  resolution  of  all  tlie  Judges.  And  on  the  14th  of 
‘  November,  all  the  Judges  being  assembled  at  Sergeants’  Inn, 

‘  in  I'leet  Street,  agreed  in  one,  that  “  he  ought  not  by  the  law 
‘  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack,  for  no  such  punishment  is  known 
‘  or  allowed  by  our  law.’  ” 

*  It  13  probable,’  says  Mr  Jardine,  *  tliat  llushworth,  who  was  not  a 
jirofessed  lawyer,  and  might  therefore  be  technically  inaccurate  in  his 
relation  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  has  mixed  together  two  distinct  occur¬ 
rences  in  his  account  of  this  transaction.  That  Lauil,  or  some  of  the 
Council,  threatened  Felton  with  the  rack  in  the  course  of  his  examina¬ 
tion,  may  readily  he  believed  ;  but  it  is  not  credible  that  Charles  or  his 
Council,  who  well  knew  the  extent  of  the  prerogative  in  this  respect, 
and  had  actually  exercised  it  in  the  case  of  Monk  only  two  years  before, 
should  “  fall  into  debate,”  ns  Uushwortli  represents  them  to  have  done, 
or  consult  the  judges  respecting  their  power  to  administer  the  torture. 
There  is,  indeed,  convincing  evidence  that  Charles  had  been  expressly 
advised  of  his  power  to  use  torture  in  this  particular  case ;  for  among 
the  documents  at  the  State  Paper  office  relating  to  this  transaction  there 
is  a  curious  paper  addressed  to  the  King  (evidently  composed  by  a  law¬ 
yer),  entitled  “  Notes  for  the  Examination  of  Felton,”  which  contains 
the  following  sentence  : — “  Upon  consideration  of  the  effect  of  these 
examinations,  your  Majesty  may  give  further  directions,  if  such  pre¬ 
sumptions  and  indicia  torturce  shall  appear,  as  it  may  be  fit  to  proceed 
in  that  course.”  The  course  of  the  transaction,  gentlemen,  was  probably 
this  : — Felton  was  threatened  with  the  rack  by  the  Council ;  but  as  he 
at  once  confessed  his  own  offence,  and  there  were  no  reasonable  pre¬ 
sumptions,  or  indicia,  that  he  had  any  confederates,  there  was  no  ground 
for  applying  the  torture  to  him  to  extort  evidence.  It  may  be  remarked, 
too,  that  the  King  at  this  time,  immediately  after  the  Bill  of  Rights  had 
passed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  struggle  between  prerogative  and 
popular  rights,  may  not  have  thought  it  prudent  to  exercise  this  odious 
power  in  a  case  of  such  notoriety.  After  his  examination,  and  imme¬ 
diately  before  his  trial,  which  did  not  take  place  for  more  than  two 
months  after  his  apprehension,  Felton,  though  at  first  resolute  in  justify¬ 
ing  his  crime,  is  said,  by  several  historians,  to  have  expressed  great 
remorse,  and  to  have  requested  that  his  liand  might  be  cut  off  before  his 
execution,  as  a  part  of  his  punishment,  “  which  the  King,”  says  White- 
locke,  “  desired  might  be  done ;  but  the  Judges  said  it  could  not  be 
done  by  law,  and  he  was  hanged  in  chains.”  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  was  on  this  latter  occasion  that  the  Judges  resolved  that  “  no  such 
punishment  was  known  or  allowed  by  our  law and  this  would  pro- 
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cisely  i'orre8|)Oiul  witli  tlie  date  uf  tlie  revolution,  as  given  by  llusb* 
worth — namely,  the  1  Ith  day  of  November,  a  few  days  only  before 
Felton’s  execution.’ 

This  criticism  is  deserving  of  all  attention ;  but  the  old  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story  still  appears  to  us  the  most  probable.  In  the 
first  place,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  application  to  the  Judges 
was  made  ‘  a  few  days  only’  before  Felton’s  execution.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  fortnight  before  his  trial,  which  took  place  on  the  *27 th 
November.  Next,  although  Hushworth  was  not  a  lawyer, 
Whiteloek  was ;  and  he  distinctly  mentions,  that  Charles  twice 
consulted  the  Judges  respecting  the  murderer  of  his  favourite — 
once  with  a  view  to  the  rack,  and  again  to  mutilation ;  whilst 
the  request  of  the  conscicncc-strickeu  criminal,  on  which  the 
latter  proposition  was  founded,  was  apparently  made,  or  feigned 
to  have  been  made,  at  or  after  his  trial,  and  consequently  a 
fortnight  after  the  14th  November.  And  tins  appears  to  us  to 
confirm  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  self-imposed  limits 
within  which  the  authority  of  the  Council  was  restricted  under 
the  Stuarts.  Felton,  it  will  be  observed,  was  under  a  charge  of 
murder  only,  and  not  of  high-treason.  It  hius  already  been  shown, 
that,  for  thirty  years  before,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  prerogative  in  the  infliction  of  torture  except  in  Slate 
offences  ;  and  Charles,  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  bring  back  the  old 
practice,  by  a  stretch  of  regal  power,  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
make  the  attempt  in  the  person  of  one  w  ho  was  regarded  by  the 
populaee  as  little  short  of  a  martyr.  But  considering  the  atrocity  of 
the  oft’ence,  aggravated  as  it  w'ould  naturally  be  in  judicial  eyes  by 
the  species  of  popularity  which  its  author  seemed  to  have  attained, 
and  its  serious  importance  to  the  monarchy  in  that  time  of  danger, 
he  may  have  expected  that  then^  if  every  the  reluctance  of  the 
Judges  w'ould  be  overcome,  and  the  sanction  of  their  authority 
obtained  to  an  usage  w  hich,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  rather 
unknown  to  the  law  than  denounced  by  it.  They  had  shown 
themselves  pliable  enough  under  his  predecessor ;  and  from 
Richardson,  at  least,  no  very  sturdy  resistance  to  royal  wishes 
was  to  be  anticipated,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  subsequent  con¬ 
duct  and  language  in  the  case  of  Prynne.*  There  could  be  no 


*  ‘  For  any  man  cunningly  to  undermine  these  things,'  says  he,  in  his 
judgment,  *  to  take  away  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  from  the  King,  and  to 
bring  the  King  into  an  ill  opinion  of  his  people,  this  is  a  most  damned 
offence;  and  if  /  weie  in  ray  proper  place  (he  was  then  in  the  Star-Cham¬ 
ber),  and  Mr  Prynne  w'ere  brought  befufs  me  I  should  go  another  way  to 
work.  1  protest  uuto  your  Lordships,  it  maketh  my  heau  to  swell,  and 
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more  lavourahlc  time  for  mukiiijr  such  uii  attempt :  fortunately 
there  was  more  foresight  or  more  firmness  in  the  learned  body 
than  it  evinced  at  a  later  period,  when  the  question  of  ship< 
money  was  propounded  to  it. 

In  1G40  occurred  the  last  recorded  instance  of  judicial  torture 
in  England — the  case  of  John  Archer,  a  glover,  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  a  tumultuous  attack  on  Laud’s  palace  at 
Lambeth.  This  case  was,  we  believe,  first  mentioned  by  Miss 
Aikin  in  her  ‘  Life  and  Times  of  Charles  L’  ‘  It  is  not  pro- 
‘  bable,’  says  Mr  Jardine,  ‘  that  during  the  troubles  of  the  eight 
‘  remaining  years  of  his  life  and  reign,  Charles  1.  had  ever 
‘  recourse  to  it.’  And  he  ascribes  its  abolition  to  the  Judges  of 
the  Commonwealth.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Council  was 
wholly  disarmed  of  its  power  in  criminal  cases  in  this  very  year 
(1G40),  by  the  act  1(>  Car.  1.  c.  10,  which  abolished  the  Star- 
Chamber.  By  the  eighth  section  of  that  act  a  habeas-corpus  is 
granted  to  any  person  ‘  committed  or  restrained  of  his  liberty  by 

*  the  command  or  warrant  of  the  King's  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
‘  successors,  in  their  own  person,  or  by  the  command  and  war- 
‘  rant  of  the  Council-board,  or  of  any  of  the  lords  or  others  of 

*  his  Majesty’s  Privy  Council.’  The  power  to  torture  could  not 
have  survived  the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment.  In  Scot¬ 
land  it  was  employed  to  extort  confession  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
William  Ill.,  and  nut  definitively  abolished  until  the  seventh  of 
Anne.  In  Ireland  the  use  of  it  was  revived  by  the  military 
judges  of  1798 — a  wretched  instance  of  cruelty  produced  by 
the  combination  of  fear  with  fanaticism. 

'I'lie  early  abatement  of  this  nuisance,  which  survived  for  so 
long  a  period  in  every  other  European  country,  is  therefore  due 
to  the  Long  Parliament.  It  is  not  the  greatest  benefit  which 
wc  owe  to  that  noble  and  resolute  assembly ;  but  as  the  token 
of  a  triumph  over  the  savage  prejudices  of  man’s  unenlightened 
nature,  it  mingles  gracefully  with  the  other  foliage  of  its  civic 
crown.  How  large  a  portion  of  our  greatest  conquests — reli¬ 
gious  freedom,  equality  of  civil  rights,  personal  liberty,  mode¬ 
ration,  and  humanity — were  achieved,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  proceedings  of  that  eventful  year,  1640!  Had  we  been 
forced  to  aw’ait  the  progress  of  public  opinion  and  intelli¬ 
gence  for  the  abolition  of  those  abuses  which  the  reformers  of 


tlie  blood  in  my  veins  to  boil,  so  cold  as  I  am,  to  see  this  or  any  thing 
attempted  which  may  endanger  my  gracious  sovereign  !’ — See  State 
Trials. 
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that  year  either  destroyed  or  made  ripe  and  ready  for  destruc¬ 
tion,  they  would  have  lingered  among  us  as  they  did  in  other 
countries,  corrupting,  morally  as  well  as  politically,  the  very 
heart  of  the  nation.  In  great  crises,  such  as  then  occurred, 
legislation  goes  before  public  opinion.  In  ordinary  times,  it 
lags  slowly  and  irresolutely  after  it.  Torture  in  England  was 
abolished  by  law  long  before  the  voice  of  any,  except  the  most 
learned  and  far-seeing  of  her  citizens,  had  been  raised  in  its  con¬ 
demnation.  But  the  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  people  imme¬ 
diately  ratified  the  act ;  and  its  consequences  were  felt  in  due 
time  in  the  improvement  of  that  sense,  and  the  purification  of 
that  feeling.  In  France  and  Germany,  long  after  philosophers 
and  society  had  denounced  the  practice,  law  and  state  policy 
continued  to  treat  their  declamations  with  a  courteous  sneer, 
and  kept  the  keys  of  the  torture-chamber  at  their  own  disposal. 
The  progress  made  by  our  Puritan  ancestors  may  seem  small  to 
some  modern  eyes;  but  it  has  enabled  us,  their  descendants,  to 
start  from  more  advanced  ground  in  our  career  of  improvement. 
In  this  point  of  incw,  therefore,  they  deserve  not  our  remem¬ 
brance  only,  but  our  gratitude.  The  first  is  due  to  public  bene¬ 
factors  of  former  days,  by  reason  of  their  merits  in  their  own 
generation ;  the  latter  only  on  account  of  such  advantages  as 
living  men  deriv’e  from  their  achievements.  The  steps  which 
those  legislators  took  in  advance  of  their  age  were  not  those  of 
men  who  ‘  run  as  uncertainly.’  Public  opinion,  left  behind  for 
a  space,  soon  pressed  forward  to  the  mark  which  its  loaders  had 
reached,  and  the  ground  then  won  was  never  lost  again. 
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Akt.  IV. — 1.  Turkey f  Greece,  and  Malta.  By  Adolphus 

Slade,  Esq.,  U.N.  2  vols.  8vo.  London:  1837. 

2.  The  Russian  Fleet  in  the  Baltic  in  183G.  By  H.  W. 

CuAWFURD,  Esq.  R.N.  8vo.  London:  1837. 

3.  Answer  to  the  Above.  8vo.  London  :  1837. 

1-.  Travels  in  Circassia.  By  Edmund  Spencer,  Esq.  2 

vols.  8vo.  London:  1837. 

\  MONO  the  great  events  which  have  marked  the  present  age, 

^  ^  there  is  none  that  has  occurred  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
more  pregnant  with  interest  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  this 
country  in  particular,  than  the  change,  both  moral  and  political, 
which  the  last  thirty  years  have  brought  about  in  Western  Asia, 
especially  in  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
nor  is  it  strange  that  the  affairs  of  these  countries  should  of  late 
have  occupied  so  much  of  the  public  attention,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  so  many  travellers. 

Of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  enlighten  their  countrymen 
on  these  subjects  there  is  none,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  who 
appears  to  have  brought  to  the  task  a  greater  share  of  activity 
and  acuteness  than  the  author  of  the  W’ork  which  stands  first 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  the  course  of  a  three  years’  so¬ 
journ  in  the  Lev'ant,  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  observation, 
and  has  obviously  reflected  much  on  what  he  saw ;  and  though 
we  cannot  always  coincide  with  bis  opinions,  or  adopt  his  con¬ 
clusions,  we  think  they  are  entitled  to  considerable  attention  and 
respect.  Wo  therefore  believe  that  w'e  shall  perform  an  accept¬ 
able  service  to  our  readers  in  laying  before  them,  as  succinctly 
as  possible,  the  results  of  his  observations  concerning  these 
countries ;  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  gp'and  question  of  the 
conduct  and  views  of  Russia  in  regard  to  the  East. 

In  the  beginning  of  1834  Captain  Slade  accompanied  Sir 
Josiuh  Rowley  to  Malta.  For  his  long  and  rather  desultory  ac¬ 
count  of  this  island  and  its  concerns  we  shall  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself;  observing  merely,  that  to  those  who  love 
gossip,  somewhat  affectedly  detailed,  but  mingled  with  passages  of 
graver  and  better  strain,  it  will  not  prove  uninteresting.  Greece 
follows  next, — described  in  a  series  of  sketches  which  would  have 
had  far  more  effect  if  the  case  of  style  which  they  affect  were 
more  natural,  and  if  the  effort  at  terseness  or  point  did  not  so 
often  produce  obscurity.  Still  they  present  us  with  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  of  characters  and  events,  interspersed  with  sensible  re- 
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marks  and  just  deductions.  The  characters  of  Colocotroni  and 
Capo  DTstria  in  particular  will  interest  all  who  have  watched 
the  career  of  these  remarkable  men ;  and  those  who  have  all 
along  believed  the  latter  to  have  been  at  heart  a  Russian  will 
admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  Captain  Slade  defends  him 
from  that  charge,  whether  they  consider  the  defence  successful 
or  not. 

The  passages  which  treat  of  the  policy  of  Russia  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  deserving  of  notice ;  and  particularly 
those  which  tend  to  restrict  the  praise  which  is  sometimes  as¬ 
signed  to  the  unerring  certainty  of  her  far-sighted  measures. 
There  arc  persons,  certainly,  who  seem  inclined  to  attribute  to 
the  counsels  of  that  power  an  influence  over  events — a  prescience 
and  an  infallibility — far  beyond  the  reach  of  mortals.  No  doubt 
the  counsels  of  Russia  are  far-sighted,  her  plans  deliberately 
formed,  and  her  conduct  in  forwarding  their  attainment  regu¬ 
lated  by  great  prudence  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  by  a  grasp¬ 
ing  spirit.  But  her  purposes  arc  more  often  attained  by  a  skilful 
paplication  of  events  to  the  existing  emergency — an  adaptation 
of  her  own  conduct  to  times  and  circumstances,  resembling 
almost  a  control  over  them — than  by  the  unbending  pursuit  of 
any  one  course,  or  unerring  foresight.  Thus,  the  success  due 
to  the  carelessness  or  blunders  of  her  opponents  has  often 
been  attributed  to  her  universal  influence  and  diplomatic  skill ; 
and  Captain  ISladc  is  of  opinion  that  this  error  prevails  in 
regard  to  her  conduct  in  Greece ; — that  events  in  that  quarter 
exceeded  her  calculations,  but  being  skilfully  taken  advantage 
ob  worked  out  results  which  she  never  could  have  hoped 
to  achieve.  He  thinks  she  was  sincere  at  first  in  desiring  the 
restoration  of  independence  and  tranquillity  to  Greece.  When 
that  country  formed  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  she  might 
see  her  own  advantage  in  promoting  a  state  of  discontent  and 
disturbance  ;  but  once  a  separate  state,  her  interference  was,  he 
thinks,  no  longer  required,  and  she  looked  to  possess  it  in  future 
only  ‘  as  a  corollary  of  the  Turkish  question.  Hitherto  she  had 
‘  attacked  Turkey  through  Greece.  Now  Greece  was  to  be 
‘  attacked  through  Turkey.’  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself  for  our  author’s  reasoning  on  this  subject. 

Captain  Slade  thinks  that  Greece  has  gained  nothing  by  her 
separation  from  Turkey,  and  her  so  called  independence, — that 
she  has  exchanged  an  easy  yoke  and  light  taxation  for  the  heavy 
rule  of  a  foreign  power  with  interests  apart  from  hers,  which  are 
studied  to  her  detriment,  and  whose  expensive  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  army  of  foreigners  have  subjected  her  to  imposts  four 
times  greater  than  she  ever  paid  to  Turkey.  He  views  her  con- 
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(lition  as  worse  in  every  respect  than  it  was  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  holds  it  impossible  for  the  most  sanguine  speculator  to 
expect  that  Greece,  under  the  present,  or  any  probable  circum¬ 
stances,  should  ever  attain  her  former  greatness  or  renown.  In 
fine,  he  predicts  her  reunion  with  Turkey,  as  soon  as  that  country 
shall,  as  he  anticipates,  pass  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 

From  Greece  Captain  Slade  proceeds  to  Turkey,  where,  at 
the  very  outset,  a  long  digression  occurs,  contrived  seemingly 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  opinions  on  certain  subjects  of 
considerable  interest,  and  which,  we  must  allow,  are  treated  with 
no  small  acuteness.  Here  he  takes  occasion  to  examine  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  consequences  of  that  tremendous  measure,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Janissaries,  which,  whatever  its  alleged  necessity, 
has  assuredly  cast  a  deep  stain  upon  the  Sultan’s  name,  and 
shaken  the  very  foundations  of  his  throne.  The  reader,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  that  body  branded  with  obloquy  as  the  great 
eating  nicer  of  the  state,  will  probably  be  startled  at  finding  it 
well  and  ably  argued  that  this  same  body  constituted  in  reality 
the  representatives  of  the  people — a  true  national  guard — pro¬ 
tectors,  not  alone  of  the  Mahomedan  population,  but  of  the 
Rayahs, — in  defence  of  whose  national  and  corporate  rights,  not¬ 
withstanding  occasional  instances  of  outrage  or  contumely  commit¬ 
ted  by  individuals  on  individuals,  these  rude  soldiers  stood  fearlessly 
and  successfully  forth  ; — and  facts  are  adduced  in  support  of  these 
statements,  which  show  the  writer  to  be  not  unacquainted  with 
Turkish  historj-.  It  was  this  systematic  opposition  to  encroach¬ 
ment — this  resistance  of  domestic  tyranny,  he  insists,  more  than 
their  general  turbulence  and  dangerous  intractability — which  ren¬ 
dered  the  Janissaries  so  odious  to  the  later  monarchs  of  Turkey,  and 
led  Mahmoud  to  resolve  on  their  destruction,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might.  These  consequences,  according  to  our  author, 
have  been  heavy  and  extensive — the  evil  committed  irreparable. 
‘  The  Janissaries,’  he  says,  ‘  formed  the  arch  of  Ottoman  great- 
‘  ness.’  And  Mahmoud  chose  the  time  when  the  empire  had 
been  recently  shaken  by  the  dismemberment  of  Greece,  when 
Russia  was  already  preparing  another  attack,  and  when  the 
rapid  career  of  Mahomed  Ali  might  have  given  rise  to  reason¬ 
able  alarms,  to  destroy  this  fabric  of  his  power,  and  disarm  him¬ 
self  in  the  very  face  of  his  enemies. 

'I'lie  reforms  of  Mahmoud  are  then  sifted,  weighed,  and  found 
wanting.  They  are  described  to  amount  to  little  more  than  the 
substitution  of  a  mere  nominal  array  of  inefficient  boys,  without 
discipline,  without  military  ardour,  without  moral  or  physical 
energy,  for  the  only  effective  military  force  of  the  empire, 
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namely  the  Janissaries ;  to  a  change  of  costume,  which  has  dis¬ 
gusted  his  subjects ; — to  a  vain  endeavour  to  w  eaken  the  power  of 
the  mosque,  by  subverting  many  rules  and  usages  emanating 
from  religious  feeling ; — and  to  an  enormous  increase  of  tJixation 
for  his  OWJ1  personal  advantage  and  enjoyment,  while  retaining  at 
same  time  in  full  force,  the  whole  revolting  system  of  the  seraglio, 
in  the  conduct  of  government,  and  the  administration  of  atVairs 
throughout  the  realm, — in  a  word,  to  corruption  in  its  most  bare¬ 
faced  and  degniding  forms. 

The  author  takes  occasion  to  compare  this  system  of  reform 
with  that  adopted  by  Kuiprili  in  1(187,  when  the  adairs  of 
Turkey  were  apparently  at  a  lower  ebb  than  they  are  now — 
we  neeil  not  say  with  what  result  and  comments — and  he  ani¬ 
madverts  with  severity  upon  a  work  *  which  appeared  some 
time  ago,  ‘  wherein  the  country  is  painted  as  very  prosperous, 

‘  and  the  poor  Turks  are  made  to  converse  learnedly  on  politi- 

*  cal  economy,  on  commerce,  &c.  and  to  betray  every  where 

*  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  follow  European  guides.’  I  le  repro¬ 
bates  strongly  the  false  colouring  which  is  given  to  the  subject 
by  the  writer’s  desire  to  support  his  favourite  idea ; — demolishes, 
at  one  blow,  the  fine  theory  of  municipal  institutions,  which  he 
declares  to  exist  but  in  that  writer’s  brain,  and  points  out,  as  the 
acme  of  his  delusion,  ‘  that  the  very  act  which  is  extolled  in  every 
‘  chapter  as  one  of  the  sublimest  strokes  recorded  in  history — as 
‘  the  lever  for  the  regeneration  of  Turkey’ — viz.  the  destruction 
‘  of  the  Janissaries,  w.os,  in  fact,  the  utter  subversion  of  whatever 
‘  might  remain  of  those  visionary  institutions,  the  reliques  of 
‘  habits  and  privileges  inherited  from  the  Arabs,  which  gave  the 
‘  sovereign  unrestrained  pow’er  within  certain  limits.’ 

An  enquiry  into  the  actual  condition  of  Turkey  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  these  disquisitions ;  and  the  symptoms  she  discovers  of 
approaching  dissolution,  with  the  feelings  of  the  Turks  them¬ 
selves  on  that  subject,  and  their  growing  aptitude  to  receive  the 
Russian  yoke,  are  strongly  pointed  out.  The  progressive  decay 
of  prosperity  from  the  increase  of  corruption  and  bad  govern¬ 
ment  has  had  its  effect,  according  to  our  author,  on  the  once 
haughty  Osmanlee,  whose  pride  of  caste  has  declined  with  his 
moral  and  physical  energy,  and  whose  conservative  prejudices 
have  been  weakened  by  the  above  improvident  innovations. 
Superstition,  too,  has  increased  this  moral  paralysis,  by  whisper¬ 
ing  to  the  Turk  that  the  hour  of  his  departure  is  at  hand  ;  so  that 
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he  contemplates  the  approach  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  pre^ 
destined  time  each  day  with  more  composure ;  and  the  thought 
that  Russia  is  to  possess  his  country  becomes  proportionally  more 
familiar  and  less  hateful.  '1  he  iMiople,  says  our  author,  desire 
repose ;  and  the  assurance  of  respect  to  their  religion  and  national 
usages,  with  an  exemption  from  conscription  and  taxation  for  a 
few  years,  beyond  which  no  one  looks,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
reconcile  the  Turks  to  the  usurpation  of  Russia.  These  promises 
and  exemptions  he  anticipates  on  her  part ;  and,  he  adds,  that 
the  quiet  retirement  of  their  troops  in  1833,  without  causing 
damage  or  expense,  has  produced  a  strong  impression  in  her 
favour,  which  is  carefully  kept  alive  by  attentions  to  the  sultan, 
and  liberal  donations  to  the  ministers  and  powerful  individuals. 

A  striking  enough  parallel  between  the  present  state  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Turkish  empire,  and  that  of  the  Greek 
empire  immediately  before  its  fall  (vol.  I.  p.  372)  merits  atten¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  eft’orts  at  point,  and  consequent  lapse 
into  obscurity,  which  is  the  author’s  besetting  sin.  The  glance 
which  is  given  at  the  rapid  rise  of  the  power  of  Russia,  and  the 
necessity  which  is  shown  for  opposing  her — if  opposed  she  is  to 
he — with  more  efticient  means  than  ‘  newspaper  tirades  and 
‘  pamphleteering  eloquence,’  is  equally  deserving  of  regard. 
There  are  many  who  think  that  our  author  is  but  too  much  jus¬ 
tified  in  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at,  that  the  decline  of  Turkey, 
and  the  progress  of  Russia,  may  be  traced  far  more  to  our  neglect 
and  indilference  of  many  years  standing,  than  to  either  the  pre¬ 
science,  or  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  court  of  St  Petersburg!!. 

The  author’s  observations  regarding  the  nature  and  operation 
of  Frank  privileges  and  trade  are  of  real  importance ;  for  they 
go  to  prove,  with  success,  as  we  think,  that  these  privileges,  even 
in  their  abuse,  so  long  as  they  were  rigidly  maintained,  had  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  country,  by  affording  the  means  of 
evading,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  baneful  effects  of  arbitrary  im¬ 
posts  and  corruption.  He  shows,  however,  that  there  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  Porte,  a  constant  disposition  to  infringe  upon  these 
privileges,  to  which  we  have  been  too  much  disposed  to  give  way 
from  motives  of  conciliation — a  grave  mistake,  he  says ;  as  the 
true  way  not  only  to  maintain  our  own  dignity  but  to  benefit 
Turkey — to  prevent  pro  tanto,  the  increase  of  Russian  influence, 
and  deprive  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh  of  one  pretext  for 
war,  is  to  insist  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  rights  according  to 
the  ‘  Capitulations;’  and  he  here  takes  occasion  to  observe  that 
the  Janissaries,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  excesses  or  inso- 
lenee  of  individuals  of  their  number,  were  the  sworn  protectors 
of  the  Franks  generally.  So  far  all  is  well.  But  our  author 
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proceeds  to  point  out  other  particulars,  in  which  this  Frank  im- 
perium  in  imperio  has  neither  been  beneficial  to  Turkey  nor 
honourable  to  Europe ;  and  this  especially  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  serves  to  screen  offenders  from  punishment,  and  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice;  for  while  it  exempts  Frank  delinquents  from 
being  amenable  to  the  Turkish  judicatures,  it  provides  no  compe¬ 
tent  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  criminals,  who  thus  frequently  escape 
altogether  from  punishment,  even  when  notoriously  guilty.  Of 
this  evil  he  gives  some  flagrant  and  revolting  instances.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  Consular  System  of  the  Levant 
requires  revision,  not  less  than  the  constitution  of  our  Diplomatic 
establishment  at  the  Porte ;  and  they  cannot  too  soon  receive  the 
emendations  which  are  loudly  called  for. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  infringements  of  the  ‘  Capitulations’  al¬ 
ready  quietly  submitted  to,  appear  to  have  encouraged  the  Sultan 
and  nis  Pasliahs,  who  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  restraints  op¬ 
posed  to  their  arbitrary  extortions,  by  the  privileges  they  confer, 
to  take  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  ;  and 
Captain  Slade,  in  proof  of  this,  adduces  more  than  one  instance 
besides  the  case  of  Mr  Churchill,  not  only  of  direct  violence  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  persons  of  Franks,  but  of  downright  insult  to  the 
European  states  of  which  these  individuals  were  respectively  the 
subjects.  We  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  the  conclusion,  ‘  that 
‘  no  Pashah  in  power  at  C’onstantinople  dares  to  infringe  upon 

*  a  capitulation  directly,  and  to  persevere  in  the  same,  without 
‘  feeling  himself  supported  by  the  Sultan ;  and  that  therefore 

*  they  (ambassadors)  often  only  waste  time  and  the  patience  of 
‘  their  dragomans  in  seeking  redress  of  the  olTending  function- 
‘  aries  themselves — and  farther,  that  ‘  unless  some  arrange - 
‘  raents  be  made,  Turkey  will  soon  become  too  hot  to  hold  any 
‘  one,  except  llussian  subjects,  their  protegees,  and  Americans.’ 
The  virtual  failure,  from  whatever  cause  originating,  of  obtaining 
full  redress  for  the  outrage  on  Mr  Churchill,  has,  and  will  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  felt  by  all  Franks,  and  by  the  English  in  particular, 
until  the  stain  is  removed. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  volume  contains  some  interesting 
particulars  concerning  the  'rnrkish  navy,  which  show  how  little 
real  efticiency  it  is  ever  likely  to  possess ;  together  with  a  sketch  of 
Taher,  the  former  Capitan  Pashah,  which  is  any  thing  but  prepos¬ 
sessing.  It  closes  with  a  sad,  but  too  faithful  account  of  the  new 
Turkish  army — the  Xizam  Djedeed — and  of  the  character  of  their 
officers,  with  some  remarks  on  the  effect  of  the  conscription  in 
destroying  the  Mahometan  population. 

The  second  volume  contains  much  interesting  matter — com¬ 
prising  sl;etches  of  Pashahs,  and  Ministers,  —  of  the  Troad, 
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the  Dardanelles,  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, — of  Athens,  and 
Attica,  and  the  islands, — of  Sevastopol,  Odessa,  and  Varna, — 
of  Albania  and  Scutari  (or  Scodra),  interspersed  with  anecdotes 
and  incidents,  and  abundance  of  disquisition  and  reflection ;  but 
;ls  our  limits  prevent  us  from  dwelling  on  these,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  variety  of  instruction  and 
amusement  it  will  afford ; — contenting  ourselves  with  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  on  what  appears  to  us  by  far  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  work — that,  we  mean,  which  bears  upon  the  respective  con¬ 
ditions  and  attitudes  of  Russia  and  Turkey — the  actual  power  and 
means  of  offence  and  designs  of  the  former — the  resources,  means 
of  resistance,  and  inherent  capability  of  self-maintenance  and  re¬ 
generation  of  the  latter. 

Our  author  obviously  regards  the  power  and  means  of  Russia, 
with  reference  to  Turkey,  as  vast  and  overwhelming,  and  likely  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish.  He  points  to  her  astonishing 
rise  within  the  last  century, — to  the  large  and  populous  cities  that 
have  sprung  into  being  in  a  still  shorter  space, — to  the  trade  that 
has  risen, — to  the  fleet  that  has  been  created — to  the  Black  Sea 
surveyed,  its  harbours  buoyed,  its  shores  lighted.  He  demands 
whether  these  are  proofs  of  barbarism ;  and  contrasts  this  rapid 
progress  in  prosperity  and  greatness  with  the  more  than  corres¬ 
ponding  ratio  of  decline  in  Turkey.  He  calls  attention  to  her 
admirably  organized  system  of  diplomacy  ; — employing  not  only 
the  ablest  men  to  be  had,  without  reference  to  country  or  name, 
but  carefully  selecting  individuals  for  important  situations  with 
reference  to  fitness  and  peculiar  talent — nay,  changing  them 
systematically  to  suit  the  accidental  change  of  circumstances. 
He  adverts  to  the  blind  devotion  of  the  Russian  serf  to  his  Em¬ 
peror,  and  repudiates  the  notion  that  ‘  the  ignorance  and  slavery 
‘  of  her  masses’  in  any  degree  tend  to  mar  the  elements,  or  neu¬ 
tralize  her  prospects  of  success — and  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  ‘  her  power,  her  vicinity,  her  ambition,  her  perseverance, 

I  ‘  her  Romanlike  discipline,  and  Venetian  depth  of  counsel,’  aided 
j  by  her  nationality,  must  inevitably,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  secure  the  ultimate  success  of  her  designs — 
namely,  the  subjugation  of  Turkey.  These  designs,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  are  neither  casual  nor  recent — they  form  the  deep-laid 
and  cherished  objects  of  many  years — coeval  with  her  own  era  of 
regeneration — which  her  persevering  and  successful  progress  has 
now  placed  so  nearly  within  her  grasp,  that  he  conceives  she 
has  but  to  stretch  out  her  hand  and  seize  the  prize.  He  antici- 
j)ates  no  opposition — he  thinks,  ‘  the  change  would  only  be  a 
‘  transition.’  The  Mussulmans  would  find  themselves  in  a 
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*  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  soil — they  would  submit  in 

*  astonishment.’ 

The  author’s  views  with  regard  to  Turkey,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  what  he  says  on  Russia,  differ  very  materially  from  the 
opinions  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  written  on 
this  question — indeed,  so  much  so,  as  to  give  him  the  air  of  a 
partisan.  He  considers  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  just  on  the 
eve  of  dissolution — that  the  rude  removal  of  all  those  ancient 
usages  which  formed  its  only  remaining  props — the  destruction 
of  the  Janissaries — the  introduction  of  offensive  and  unsubstan¬ 
tial  reforms,  calculated  only  to  revolt  the  people,  without  afford¬ 
ing  intrinsic  support  to  government — have  all  greatly  hastened 
the  progress  of  decay.  He  regards  the  Sultan  as  a  selfish  and 
capricious  being,  possessed  of  little  talent  and  less  judgment,  impa¬ 
tient  and  conceited — thoroughly  bound  to  Russia  by  circumstances, 
and  hating  all  other  Franks — the  English  in  particular.  ‘  1  should 
‘  rather,’  says  Captain  Slade,  ‘  be  inclined  to  cite  capricious  cruel- 

‘  ty  as  his  characteristic . A  passion  for  building — a  difficulty 

‘  of  access  unusual  in  Oriental  princes — and  debauchery  carried 
‘  to  considerable  excess,  are  the  minor  traits  of  his  character. 

‘  To  be  amused  seems  his  sole  object,  and  to  amuse  him  seems 
‘  to  be  the  princtpal  duty  of  his  ministers.’  His  innovations  and 
selfishness  have.  Captain  Slade  thinks,  estranged  froir  him  the 
hearts  of  his  Mussulman  subjects  ;  while  the  Christians  who  are 
increasing  (proportionally  speaking)  in  numbers  and  intelligence, 
and  who  still  hate  their  masters  in  spite  of  the  indulgent  treat¬ 
ment  (which  according  to  our  author)  they  met  with,  are  already 
Russian  in  their  hearts,  and  ready  to  join  in  revolt  against  their 
present  master,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  Russian  force. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  Captain  Slade’s  opinions  on  these 
subjects,  which  he  supports  as  well  by  argument  as  by  alleged 
facts,  at  great  length  and  with  considerable  ability.  Vet,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  it  is  obvious,  that  he  is  a  partisan,  and  one  not 
slightly  prejudiced.  Differing  widely  from  those  who  have  ex¬ 
patiated,  perhaps  too  imaginatively,  on  the  great  resources  of 
Turkey  and  her  inherent  powers  of  regeneration,  he  has  gone 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  sought  to  prove  that  which  cannot  be 
maintained — that  her  resources  are  utterly  nugatory  from  want 
of  power  or  skill  in  her  present  Government  to  call  them  into 
operation,  and  that  she  is  already  lost.  And,  mistaking  the  re¬ 
peated  remonstrances  of  the  press  against  the  designs  and  en¬ 
croachments  of  Russia,  for  a  design  to  promote  a  war  between 
her  and  England,  he  has  protested  against  these  remonstrances 
and  warnings  as  factious  clamour,  while  he  admits  the  justness 
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of  the  appeal,  and  only  differs  from  others  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  resistance  to  be  adopted. 

'rhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  is  correct  in  asserting 
that  the  available  resources  of  Turkey  have  been  overrated ;  but 
the  object  of  the  more  moderate  writers  on  this  subject  has  not 
been  so  much  to  make  a  parade  of  those  resources — which,  like 
the  marble  in  the  quarry,  or  the  wood  in  the  forest  (to  adopt  our 
author’s  figure),  are  useless  to  the  man  who  possesses  neither 
skill  nor  tools — as  to  point  out  in  what  manner  those  which  are 
already  partially  developed  might  be  rendered  available  and 
increased.  Among  the  most  obvious  means,  the  encouragement 
of  trade  and  agriculture,  the  removal  of  harassing  duties  and  of 
ruinous  monopolies,  and  the  improvement  of  the  new  army  by  the 
introduction  of  an  efficient  discipline,  have  always  been  suggested 
and  inculcated.  In  these  measures,  abstractedly  examined,  there 
would  not  appear  to  be  much  that  is  Utopian  in  conception,  or 
difficult  in  execution.  But  it  has  been  found  that  the  influence 
of  Russia,  admitted  by  the  author  to  be  paramount  in  the  Divan 
and  with  the  Sultan,  has  been  constantly  interposed  to  prevent 
these  wholesome  reforms,  which,  if  effected,  would  militate  against 
her  own  success.  The  faster  the  Ottoman  power  decays  the 
better  for  Russian  projects.  The  ripe  pear  soon  drops.  Thus 
all  attempts  to  introduce  competent  officers  as  commanders  for 
the  new  troops — all  efforts  to  improve  the  commercial  code,  or  for 
the  adoption  of  measures  to  relieve  the  Rayah  from  local  oppres¬ 
sion,  or  the  merchant  from  excessive  and  capricious  duties — -have 
hitherto  proved  unavailing ;  all  moral  as  well  as  financial  reforms 
have  been  resisted,  and  corruption  flourishing  unchecked  and 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  ill-judged  and  ill-timed  innovations 
arc,  no  doubt,  fast  doing  the  work  of  Russia. 

Now  what  has  been  the  advice  of  those  writers  whom  our  au¬ 
thor  so  much  reprobates  ?  Why,  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
repair  past  errors,  no  matter  whose.  That  a  decided  tone  should 
be  adopted  towards  Russia,  not  merely  by  the  Press,  but  by  the 
Cabinet,  to  be  supported,  if  necessary,  by  acts ;  so  as  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Sultan  and  his  government  from  Russian  domina¬ 
tion,  and  enable  them,  as  free  agents,  to  listen  to,  and  act 
upon  wholesome  and  disinterested  counsels.  It  was  argued  that 
all  this  might  be  effected  without  a  war,  for  Russia  at  that  time 
(three  years  ago)  was  certainly  not  prepared  for  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain;  and  that  by  an  exhibition  of  firmness  then,  a 
future  war,  otherwise  too  probable,  might  be  prevented.  Even 
the  measures  and  manner  of  proceeding  were  indicated,  and  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  were  recommended  was  detailed.  It 
never  was  pretended  that  Russia  was  otherwise  than  a  united  na- 
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tion,  or  that  Russian  serfs  would  dream  of  opposing  the  imperial 
will;  but  it  was  stated  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  national 
resources,  and  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  its  nobles  depended 
on  its  export  trade,  which  England,  so  long  as  her  naval  supe¬ 
riority  continues,  might  seal  up  when  she  chose,  and  thus  produce 
discontent  as  well  as  distress  in  Russia.  These  writers  fully 
agreed  with  our  author  in  repudiating  the  notion  that  the  Black 
Sea  should  be  suffered  to  become  a  Russian  lake ; — contending 
that  it  should  be  open  to  the  pendant  of  Britain  as  well  as  to  her 
merchant  flag — that  British  men-of-war  might  have  the  means  of 
protecting  British  trade  and  rights.  They  also  recommended  that 
the  independence  of  Circassia  should  be  acknowledged  by  Great 
Britain,  and  measures  taken  for  opening  up  the  trade  of  that 
independent  country  to  her  merchants; — asserting,  farther,  that 
the  Caucasus  was  the  key  of  Central  Asia  in  this  quarter  to  Russia, 
and  that  the  Circassians  might  be  made  the  holders  of  that  key. 

There  are  other  points  in  which  we  dissent  from  the  views 
taken  by  Captain  Slade,  and  regarding  which  we  hold  him  to  be 
prejudiced.  We  are  far  from  believing  the  Christian  population 
to  be,  as  he  would  have  it,  ‘  to  a  man  for  Russia;’  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  join  with  an  invading  Russian  army,  unless 
from  motives  of  force  or  fear.  The  Russians  did  not  make  them¬ 
selves  so  much  beloved.  Let  enquiry  be  made,  particularly  in 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  and  it  will  be  found  that  by  peasant  as 
well  as  boyar,  the  Russian  rule  was  detested  far  beyond  that 
of  Turkey.  The  Turks,  enraged  by  revolt  or  resistance, 
might  occasionally  cut  off  heads — but  the  Russians  ruined  the 
country  wholesale,  totally  exhausting  its  resources,  by  their  un¬ 
measured  demands,  besides  carrying  off  all  moveable  property. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  a  Russian  army  like  that  of 
Diebitch’s  were  permitted  to  assemble  in  Bessarabia,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  suitably  supported  by  sea  and  land,  unresisted  by  any  other 
means  than  those  which  Turkey  could  oppose,  it  might  not  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  capital ;  but  we  are  very  sure  that  it  could  not  do  so 
if  opposed  by  a  respectable  British  squadron  in  the  Black  sea, 
and  if  the  Turkish  forces  had  the  guidance  and  moral  support  of 
intelligent  European  oflicers.  As  for  the  alleged  Russian  propen¬ 
sities  and  predilections  of  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers.  Captain 
Slade  may  be  assured  that  they  proceed  from  fear  and  self-interest 
alone;  both  of  which  motives  being  removed  in  the  case  sup¬ 
posed,  the  feelings  of  his  Highness  and  his  subjects,  one  and  all, 
would  revert  to  their  ordinary  channels — confidence  in  Great 
BriUun  would  be  restored,  and  Russian  influence  would  cease. 

In  developing  his  own  plan  for  settling  the  ‘  Eastern  ques- 
*  tion,’  Captain  Slade  proposes,  in  the  first  place,  to  abandon 
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Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus,  Dardanelles,  &c.  as  being 
already  lost :  Russia,  he  says,  has  virtual  possession  already, 
and  will  soon  complete  her  title  by  actual  occupation.  Si¬ 
multaneous  with  this  act  will  be,  he  says,  the  loss  of  our  Black 
Sea  trade,  including  that  to  Trebizonde,  now  exceeding  a  mil¬ 
lion  sterling  a-year,  and  annually  increasing,  all  of  which  is  to 
be  appropriated  by  Austria  and  Russia — and  as  for  England, 
she  must  carry  herself  and  her  wares  away  from  the  forbidden 
regions  to  the  lee  side  of  Mount  I'aurus, — to  the  provinees 
‘  flanked  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red 
‘  Sea — each  sea  open  to  us — and  say  if  they  do  not  form  a  better 
line.’  We  are  to  abandon  the  Porte,  and,  connecting  ourselves 
with  Mahomed  Ali,  form  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Pashalic  of 
Baghdad,  a  separate  state,  in  defiance  of  the  obstinate  and  stupid 
Sultan.  ‘  If  we  let  ^lehemet  Ali  sink,  we  lose  all;  if  we  uphold 
‘  him  we  certainly  preserve  half,  with  the  power  thereby  of  in- 
‘  fluencing  the  fate  of  the  other  half — we  only  embarrass  the 
‘  Eastern  question  by  making  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  a 
‘  vital  part  of  it.’ 

We  wish  that  our  limits  would  enable  us  to  examine  in  detail 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  good  sense  and  inconsistency,  of  fal¬ 
lacy  and  specious  conclusions,  by  which  this  precious  scheme  is 
recommended — a  scheme  which,  involving  the  dishonourable 
abandonment  of  an  old  ally,  would  subvert  completely  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe — throw  into  the  hands  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  and  (in  spite  of  Captain  Slade’s  affirmations)  semi-civi¬ 
lized  rival,  the  most  magnificent  position,  civil,  military,  or  naval, 
and  the  fairest  region  of  the  old  world  ;  and,  last  not  least,  w’ould 
lead  us  to  sign  with  our  own  hands  an  abdication  of  our  naval 
supremacy,  by  the  act  which  would  yield  to  that  rival  an  im¬ 
mense  and  promising  field  of  commercial  adventure.  We  can 
(Tilly  devote  a]  few  words  to  this  topic. 

In  the  first  place,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
expediency  of  the  change  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  position,  which 
Captain  Slade  suggests,  and  which,  of  course,  involving  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  several  provinces  of  Turkey,  would  necessarily  involve 
us  in  a  war  w'ith  the  Porte,  and  its  protectress,  Russia,  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  he  would  propose  to  maintain  the 
})urposed  line,  and  the  empire  it  would  bound  on  the  N.  E. 
We  must  presume,  by  means  of  its  own  resources,  and  the  skill, 
energy,  and  tactics  of  his  favourite  Mahomed  Ali,  and  his  son 
Ibrahim  Pashah,  directed  by  the  moral  aid  alone  of  England, 
at  least  on  the  European  side.  Now  the  position  which  would, 
in  the  supposed  case,  be  occupied  by  Russia  must  be  held  in 
view.  In  the  first  place,  not  only  would  the  whole  coasts,  as 
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well  as  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea,  be  hers  indisputably,  but 
also,  by  his  own  proposition,  all  those  of  tbd  Levant,  from  the 
bay  of  Scanderoon,  on  the  one  side,  to  Montenegro  on  the  other. 
The  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  hopeless  and  cut  off  from  every  sort 
of  help,  open  or  secret,  must  of  necessity  fall,  and  these  hardy 
highlanders  would  soon  swell  her  armies.  The  route  to  the 
trans-Caucasian  provinces  being  open,  her  troops, — the  Poles, 
Bulgarians,  Circassians,  and  Cossacks,  would  overrun  Persia ; 
indeed  the  fall  of  Persia  must  be  nearly  simultaneous  with  that 
of  Turkey.  Her  present  fleet,  increased  by  that  of  the  Sultan, 
and  aided  by  all  the  merchant  navy  of  the  Black  Sea,  would 
readily  transport  men  and  stores  to  any  amount,  and  to  any 
quarter  of  the  Euxine.  Now,  where  would  be  the  'difficulty, 
Anatolia  and  Armenia  being  in  her  own  hands,  for  Russia  to 
form  a  grand  depot  and  place  d'armes  at  b^rzeroom,  and  another 
if  she  pleased  at  Tocat  or  Sivas ;  and  on  the  first  fitting  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  send  an  army  down  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  by 
Malatea  and  Samosat,  into  Upper  Mesopotamia?  Does  Captain 
Slade  imagine  that  the  Egyptian  and  Arab  troops  of  Ibrahim 
Pashah  are  fit  to  oppose  the  armies  of  Russia,  which  might,  and 
of  course  would,  be  brought  in  swarms  to  act  upon  the  N.VV. 
portion  of  his  line  ?  Does  he  think  that  the  passes  of  the 
Taurus,  which  were  open  to  Ibrahim  on  his  way  to  the  field  of 
Konieh,  would  be  impervious  to  the  trooj)S  and  generals  of  the 
Czar? 

'Phen  Persia,  being  equally  Russian,  would  flank  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  line  from  Sulimanea  of  Koordistan  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Shat-ul-Arab ;  and  what  would  become  of  the  trade  he  proposes 
to  transfer  from  the  'I'rebizond  route  to  those  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris?  But  Captain  Slade  proposes  that  the  southern 
flank  of  this  line  should  be  acted  upon  by  armies  sent  from 
India,  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  to  support  the  power  we 
should  thus  have  created.  In  that  case,  if  England  is  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  struggle  at  all,  we  cannot  see  any  cause  for 
the  proposed  abandonment  of  Constantinople,  &c.,  and  why  she 
might  not  equally  fight  the  battle  on  the  existing  ground, — thus 
preserving  her  honour,  and  the  power  of  bringing  her  naval  re¬ 
sources  to  bear :  for  we  maintain,  notwithstanding  all  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Slade  has  said,  that  Russia  could  not  take  possession  of 
Constantinople  if  we  had  an  adequate  squadron  in  the  Black 
Sea  ;  because,  without  bringing  her  naval  means  into  operation, 
her  army  would  not  be  able  to  penetrate  by  land  from  the 
Danube  to  that  capital.  It  might  easily  be  proved,  indeed,  that 
the  plan  of  our  author  would  be  by  far  the  most  costly ;  even 
supposing  it  possible  to  bring  our  Indian  resources  in  adequate 
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force  to  bear  upon  the  armies  of  a  power  so  emphatically  military 
as  Russia,  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor,  and  with  Constantinople 
and  the  Black  Sea  at  his  back,  and  no  enemy  to  dread  in  his 
rear. 

But  there  is  another  and  not  less  grave  consideration.  Does 
Captain  Slade  forget  the  use  which  Russia  would  no  doubt 
make  of  the  great  navy  she  would  then  possess,  and  which  might 
be  inimitably  increased  by  having  the  command  of  Turkish  wood 
and  workmen,  and  Greek  sailors  to  man  it ;  with  the  Euxine  and 
Propontis  to  exercise  in,  and  the  anchorages  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  harbours  of  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic  coasts  to  lie  in  ? 
How  long  would  the  shores  of  Syria  and  Egypt  be  safe  from 
the  operations  of  this  fleet  and  the  clouds  of  Greek  privateers 
that  would  swarm  in  the  Levant  ?  How  long  would  the  trade 
which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  from  the  Euxine  to  the  ports  of 
Syria  continue  to  distinguish  them?  Here,  indeed,  would  be  oc¬ 
casion  for  expense;  for  what  naval  equipment  of  England  would 
sufflee  to  maintain  her  rights  against  such  a  maritime  force  in 
its  own  seas  ? 

Nor  is  our  author  more  happy  in  his  remarks  with  regard  to 
Persia,  and  the  question  of  possible  invasion  of  India  by  Russia. 

‘  If  she  come  not  into  Turkey,  she  will  go  into  Persia,’  says 
he,  as  if  we  were  called  upon  to  choose  between  them  ;  and  he 
declares,  ex-cathedra^  that  to  guard  Calcutta  we  must  give 
up  Constantinople.  Now  we  contend,  that  to  abandon  the 
one  would  be  the  surest  way  to  place  the  other  in  jeopardy. 
Again,  he  talks  of  Persia,  not  Turkey,  being  the  barrier  to  In¬ 
dia.  Persia,  he  admits,  must  be  saved,  because  through  it, 

‘  not  through  Turkey,  lies  the  road  to  India.’  We  should  like 
to  know  how  he  would  set  about  securing  it  when  every  barrier  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Russian  line  of  the  Kuban  shall  have  been  swept 
away?  The  only  checks  at  present  are  the  unsubdued  condition 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  impossibility,  as  yet,  from  this  circumstance, 
and  from  the  impoverished  state  of  the  trans-Caucassan  provinces, 
of  maintaining  a  sufficient  force  there;  and  the  restraints  imposed 
by  British  countenance,  which  the  residence  of  our  minister  in 
Persia  creates.  If  Captain  Slade  were  acquainted  with  the 
localities  he  would  be  satisfied  that  abandoning  Turkey,  by 
sweeping  away  these  physical  obstacles,  and  weakening  the  last 
which  is  only  a  moral  one,  is  just  opening  up  Persia  to  the 
enemy.  Neither  can  long  exist  when  the  resources  of  the  other 
fall  into  his  hands,  and  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  remain¬ 
ing  state.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  relinquishment — of  such 
a  confession  on  the  part  of  England  of  her  inability  to  oppose 
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the  power  of  Russia, — would  be  virtually  to  surrender  into  her 
hands  the  whole  country  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Indus. 

But  enough — Captain  Slade’s  line  is  untenable ;  and  there 
is  no  fit  course  or  line  to  adopt  but  one,  namely,  the  obvious 
and  honourable  one  which  common  sense  and  policy,  as  well  as 
good  faith,  point  out,  and  which  should  be  pursued  with  bold¬ 
ness  and  vigour,  regulated  no  doubt  by  prudence  and  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  all  the  many  and  often  conflicting  considerations  which 
ought  to  influence,  though  they  may  frequently  embarrass,  a 
statesman.  Russia  cannot  possess  herself  of  the  Turkish  capi¬ 
tal  if  England  be  in  earnest  to  prevent  it.  Already  has  she  lelt 
the  check  of  England,  and  it  needs  but  a  stronger  application  of 
the  curb,  in  a  still  firmer  tone,  to  both  Sultan  and  Emperor,  to 
do  all  that  is  required.  Let  but  an  English  squadron  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Black  Sea,  with  as  much  freedom  as  in  other  seas, 
and  the  career  of  Russia  in  this  most  dangerous  direction  would 
be  effectually  stopped. 

Among  the  objects  of  Captain  Slade’s  attention,  the  Russian 
fleet,  and  its  state  of  discipline  and  general  efticiency,  was  natu¬ 
rally  to  a  seaman  a  primary  one ;  and  both  at  Sevastopol,  in  the 
Eiixine,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  had  ample  opportunity  for 
making  his  remarks.  lie  states  that  in  July  1835  there  were 
eleven  sail  of  the  line,  with  about  the  same  number  of  heavy 
frigates,  and  a  due  proportion  of  corvettes  and  brigs,  &c.  in  com¬ 
mission  ;  and  he  saw  a  squadron  of  one  first-rate  and  four  second- 
rates,  with  four  frigates  and  a  brig,  perform  several  evolutions, 
and  practise  at  the  target ;  all  of  which  were  executed  in  a  creditable 
manner,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ships  and  rigging  was  seaman¬ 
like  and  unexceptionable.  Such  of  the  crews  as  he  saw  were  strong 
and  healthy,  nor  were  there  any  boys  remarked  among  them. 
In  several  places,  he  speaks  of  the  alertness  of  the  vessels,  and 
mentions  particularly  that  a  brig  in  the  Mediterranean  had  had 
the  audacity  to  shift  a  topsail  in  the  face  of  the  whole  English 
squadron,  and  to  do  it  with  wonderful  adroitness. 

Here  we  are  naturally  led  to  advert  to  the  publication  (the 
second  on  our  list)  of  another  naval  officer,  Captain  Craw- 
furd,  who  visited  the  Baltic  in  1836,  and  had  a  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  and  examining  the  Russian  fleet  in  that  sea. 
So  far  from  experiencing  any  obstruction  or  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  observations,  the  Emperor,  who  paid  him  much  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  accommodated  him  first  in  the  Imperial  steamer 
alongst  with  himself  and  suite,  and  then  with  a  corvette,  the 
*  Lioness,’  which  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  in  which  he 
accompanied  the  fleet  and  saw  them  manoeuvre.  His  account 
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is  shortly  as  follows.  The  Baltic  fleet  consists  of  three  ships 
of  110  guns  each,  six  of  84,  and  eighteen  of  74,  in  all  twenty- 
six  of  the  line  ;  one  razee  of  56  guns,  a  frigate  of  32,  and  seven¬ 
teen  of  44,  besides  corvettes  and  small  craft.  The  ships  looked 
neat  and  man-of-war  like,  though  rather  heavily  rigged.  Some 
of  the  manoeuvres  were  tolerably  well  performed,  in  spite  of  the 
weather  being  squally,  in  others  they  did  not  acquit  themselves 
so  adroitly.  But  the  discipline  is  stated  to  be  perfect,  and  the 
exercise  at  quarters  equal  to  any  thing  on  board  an  English  man- 
of-war  in  point  of  silence,  regularity,  and  quickness.  The  sea¬ 
men  appeared  strong,'  active,  and  hardy ;  and  their  officers 
gave  them  the  character  of  being  diligent  and  obedient.  As  a 
proof  of  smartness,  the  ‘  Lioness’  shifted  her  main-topsail-yard 
in  a  seaman-like  manner  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  ships  are  dull 
sailers,  and  rather  short  and  heavy  looking,  but  are  formidably 
armed, — the  larger  ones  carrying  some  very  heavy  guns  amid¬ 
ships.  This  fleet  is  manned  with  30,000  men,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  four  months’  provision  on  board.  There  are  besides  seve¬ 
ral  large  ships  on  the  stocks.  The  Black  Sea  fleet,  according  to 
Captain  Crawfurd,  is  stated  at  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  and  there  are  at  least  two  ships  of  the  line  building  at 
Nicolaef. 

Captain  Crawfurd  makes  the  same  remark  as  his  brother- 
officer  regarding  the  immense  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  discipline  and  seamanship  of  the  Russian  crews  since 
1828-9  ;  and  confirms  to  the  full  the  statements  of  Captain  Slade 
as  to  the  great  pains  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  on  his  navy. — 
‘  As  we  passed  each  ship,  the  Emperor  himself  personally  gave 
‘  a  short  account  of  her  force,  how  long  she  had  been  built, 
‘  what  her  qualities  were,  and  the  condition  she  was  in.  He 
‘  appeared  to  be  aware  of  every  particular  connected  with  each 
‘  individual  ship,  and,  with  such  a  number,  it  showed  the  con- 
‘  stunt  watchfulness  exercised  over  them,  and  the  great  interest 
‘  taken  by  him  in  their  effectiveness.’* 

The  first  feeling  that  pressed  itself  on  both  of  these  prac¬ 
tical  men  was,  luul  very  naturally, — here  is  Russia  yearly  aug¬ 
menting  a  very  large  marine,  and  daily  improving  her  power 
of  using  it, — and  the  equally  natural  question  was,  what  has  Eng¬ 
land  to  meet  this  powerful  force,  were  circumstances  to  compel 


*  There  has  Wen  another  pamphlet  lately  published  on  the  ‘  State  and 
*  Prospects  of  the  Navy,’  by  Captain  Smith,  which  confirms  all  that  is 
here  stated,  and  offers  many  pertinent  observations  on  this  important 
subject . 
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her  suddenly  so  to  do  ?  ‘  It  was  a  strange  feeling,’  says  Cap¬ 
tain  Crawfurd,  ‘  that  came  over  me  as  an  Englishman,  and  an 

*  officer  in  the  British  navy,  on  finding  myself  at  sea  with  six- 

*  and- twenty  Russian  line-of-battle-ships,  with  nearly  30,000 
‘  men,  better  soldiers  than  they  are  sailors,  and  four  months’  pro- 
‘  vision  on  board ;  knowing  as  I  did  that  for  the  protection  of 

*  the  coasts  of  my  own  country,  of  our  ports,  of  our  mercantile 
‘  shipping  in  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel,  we 

*  had  but  seven  line  of  battle  ships  in  a  state  of  preparation, 

‘  and  those  I  believe  not  fully  manned.  I  confess  that  confident 
‘  as  I  felt  in  the  superior  skill  and  activity  of  my  countrymen, 

‘  I  almost  trembled  for  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  sove- 

*  reignty  of  the  seas.’ 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  the  questions  connected  with  the 
rapid  advancement  of  the  Russian  Navy,  to  the  consideration  of 
our  Rulers,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  last  work  on  our  list, 
that  of  Mr  Spencer.  His  two  volumes  describe  sundry  wander¬ 
ings  besides  those  to  which  they  owe  their  title ;  but  our  present 
remarks  must  be  confined  to  that  portion  which  relates  to  Cir¬ 
cassia; — a  country  which  peculiar  circumstances  have  invested 
with  even  more  interest  than  its  sublime  scenery  and  natural 
attractions  alone  would  suffice  to  give  it. 

Mr  Spencer,  after  a  steam  voyage  on  the  Danube,  a  visit 
to  Constantinople,  the  Troad,  llellespont,  &c.,  embarked  for 
Odessa,  where  becoming  known  to  Count  Woronzoff,  the  en¬ 
lightened  Oovernor-general  of  Southern  Russia,  he  was  invited 
by  that  nobleman  to  accompany  his  party  on  a  voyage  to  the 
east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  was  performed  in  a  steamer, 
accompanied  by  a  corvette  and  cutter ;  so  that  they  proceeded  in 
the  greatest  possible  comfort,  first  to  Anapa,  then  to  Soujook 
Kal4,  and  Ghelenjeek — passed  close  to  Pshiad  and  Djook — land¬ 
ed  at  Gagra,  Pitsounda,  Souhoomkale,  and  Redout- Kald,  where 
their  voyage  southward  terminated ;  for  the  weather  becoming 
boisterous,  they  left  the  coast  and  returned  to  the  Crimea. 

Here  our  author  travelled  about  for  some  time ;  but  his  cu¬ 
riosity  respecting  Circassia  being  rather  sharpened  than  allayed 
by  what  he  had  seen,  he  resolved  to  visit  it  once  more,  and  by 
himself.  Accordingly,  posting  through  Bessarabia  and  Molda¬ 
via  to  Galatz,  he  once  more  took  the  steamer  to  Varna  and 
Trebizond,  where,  assuming  the  character  of  a  Frank  doctor  of 
Constantinople,  he  sailed  for  Circassia  in  a  Turkish  brigantine 
— escaped  the  Russian  cruizers,  and  landed  safely  at  Pshiad. 
As  Mr  Spencer  gives  no  dates,  we  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  duration  of  his  stay  in  Circassia,  which,  however,  cannot,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  have  been  of  many  weeks.  We  only 
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gather,  that  in  company  with  his  native  guards  and  friends,  he 
made  his  way  from  Pshiad  across  the  mountmns  to  the  Circas¬ 
sian  camp  at  Aboon ;  from  which  he  made  an  excursion  with  a 
reconnoitring  party  to  the  banks  of  the  Kuban.  But  the  volume 
closes  without  informing  us  when  or  how  he  quitted  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  although  something  is  said  about  his  travels  through  Min- 
grelia  and  Gouriel,  and  a  hint  is  given  that  these  may  hereafter 
appear.  If  they  should,  we  hope  that  the  information  they  may 
contain  may  be  more  precise,  not  only  as  to  time  and  place,  but 
in  point  of  fact  and  description ;  for  Mr  Spencer’s  style  is  so 
rambling  and  diffuse  that  his  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  follow  the 
narrative,  and  to  maintain  the  necessary  connexion  of  facts  and 
incidents. 

This  work,  however,  contains  an  interesting  confirmation  of 
much  which  has  reached,  and  continues  to  reach  us,  from  other 
quarters — namely,  that  the  Circassian  clans,  so  far  from  being 
a  ferocious  and  lawless  banditti,  in  reality  compose  a  brave 
and  high-minded  people,  courteous  and  hospitable  to  friendly 
strangers,  fierce  and  unsparing  only  to  those  who  are  their  per¬ 
severing  and  mortal  opponents — enamoured  of  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  resolved  to  defend  these  with  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  ; — that  they  are  a  numerous  people,*  inhabiting  a  well 
cultivated  though  romantic,  mountainous  and  difficult  country, 
abounding  in  produce  both  for  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants 
and  for  exportation ; — and  that  they  are  fond  of  trade,  and  most 
desirous  to  engage  in  it,  and  are  particularly  anxious  to  cultivate 
the  good-will  of  England;  to  the  Government  of  which  they  have 
forwarded  a  declaration  of  their  independence,  and  their  resolu¬ 
tion  to  maintain  it. 

We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  from  other  and  fully  as  authen¬ 
tic  sources  as  this  work,  that  Russia  has,  for  many  years  past, 
i)een  using  efforts  to  subdue  these  tribes,  with  others  of  the 
Caucasus;  but  with  no  better  success  than  the  establishment  of  a 
few  insulated  posts  upon  its  shores,  and  on  the  low  swampy 
banks  of  the  Kuban  river,  which  bounds  the  country  on  tne 
north ;  and  this  at  a  frightful  loss  of  her  soldiers,  and  a  vast  ex- 


*  We  have  reason,  from  other  sources,  to  believe  that  the  Circassians 
and  Abassians  together  amount  to  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls. 
The  Caucassan  tribes  may  be  from  three  to  four  millions,  and  are  stated, 
on  good  authority,  to  outnumber  the  population  of  the  Russian  trans-Can- 
rassan  provinces  :  whatever  the  actual  numbers  of  either  party  may  be, 
that  they  surpass  them  in  every  advantage  of  martial  character  is  un¬ 
doubted. 
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pense  of  treasure.  So  fatal  is  the  service  in  this  quarter,  as  well 
from  disease  as  the  sword,  that  the  necessary  reinforcements,  in 
fact,  amount  to  a  renewal  of  the  army  once  in  every  four  or 
five  years ;  and  so  persevering  and  murderous  are  the  attacks 
of  the  Circassians,  that  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  cannot  be 
said  to  command  even  the  ground  within  range  of  their  guns ;  ’ 
for,  not  only  are  foraging  parties  attacked,  dispersed,  and  driven 
in  with  loss,  but  the  very  sentries  on  the  walls  are  often  shot  at 
their  posts  by  their  unseen  foes. 

Wearied  of  ill  success,  and  resolved  to  subdue  the  Circassians 
at  any  cost,  the  Emperor  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  the  most 
sanguinary  of  his  generals,  the  late  Williameenoff,  who  proposed 
a  war,  confessedly  of  extermination,  by  insulating  portions  of  the 
country,  one  after  another,  by  lines  of  posts;  and  burning  every 
habitation  and  massacring  every  inhabitant  successively  within 
the  spaces  so  designated.  But  this  notable  scheme — worthy  of  a 
Suwarrow  or  a  Potemkin — has  met,  as  yet,  with  signal  and 
merited  defeat.  In  successive  campaigns,  the  Russians,  beaten 
and  repulsed,  have  been  forced  to  recross  the  Kuban  with  scarcely 
a  remnant  of  their  disheartened  troops ;  and  the  insulated  post 
at  Aboon,  with  a  mere  temporary  redoubt  upon  the  shore  at 
Pshiad,  is  all  they  have  to  show  for  their  enormous  sacrifice  of 
men.  The  expedition  of  last  autumn,  in  particular,  after  the 
pageant  at  Vosneseusk,  and  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  the  shores 
of  the  devoted  land,  was  intended  to  be  overwhelming — but 
it  was  driven  back  like  those  that  preceded  it. 

The  question  now  comes — shall  this  gallant  people  be  suffered 
to  sink,  another  sacrifice  to  Russian  ambition?  Before  the 
dying  shriek  of  Poland  has  ceased  to  vibrate  on  the  ear  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  shall  another  nation  be  swallowed  up  ?  An  iniquitous  act 
of  aggression  gives  to  Russia  power  over  Turkey,  and  by  an 
article  of  the  treaty  thus  forced  upon  her  by  the  conqueror,  she, 
to  purchase  terms,  cedes  to  him  imaginary  rights — rights  which 
she  does  not  pretend  ever  to  have  possessed,  over  states  as 


independent  of  her,  or  of  any  other  power,  as  the  Affghans  or 
the  Oozbecks,  who,  equally  with  the  Circassians  acknowledge 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  successor  of  the  Caliphs.  As 
well  might  Rome  claim  right  to  cede  Austria  to  Russia,  or  Spain 
to  France.  The  independence  of  Circassia  is  susceptible  of 

Eroof — proof  existing  in  the  archives  of  Russia  herself.  She 
as  no  right  over  Circassia  but  that  of  the  strong  over  the  weak. 
Is  such  a  claim  to  be  allowed?  For  what  purpose  is  it  that  Russia 
so  desiderates  the  subjugation  of  Circassia,  and  is  so  lavish  of 
her  blood  and  treasure  ?  It  is,  as  we  have  said  already,  but  as  the 
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is  open,  and  Persia  lies  at  her  mercy.  The  tranquillity  of  the 
trans-Caucassans  once  secured,  which  as  yet  is  not  the  case,  the 
attack  upon  Turkey  on  the  one  hand,  through  Armenia,  and  of 
Persia  on  the  other,  becomes  easy.  Even  now  the  Shah,  urged  on 
by  the  Russian  tempter,  burns  to  add  Herat  of  Aifghanistan  to 
his  already  disturbed  dominions.  With  an  army  disorganized  and 
discontented,  and  an  empty  treasury,  he  can  neither  hold  his 
new  conquest,  should  he.  make  it,  nor  control  his  original  domi¬ 
nions,  distracted  by  rebellions  and  disaffection.  What  must  fol¬ 
low  ?  Why,  a  Russian  auxiliary  force  must  occupy  Herat, 
and  another,  probably,  will  proceed  southward  to  reduce  Pars 
and  Kerman — and  thus  we  shall  see  the  frontier  of  Russia  advan¬ 
ced  at  one  stride  1 200  miles  nearer  our  Indian  frontier  !  Let  it 
not  be  thought  that  our  cry  is  war.  We  hate  that  odious  word. 
Rut  so  hating  it,  we  may  still  consistently  recommend  precau¬ 
tionary  measures,  and  the  propriety  of  taking  every  prudent 
step  to  keep  the  Russian  boundary  where  it  now  is — if  possible, 
to  reduce  it  virtually  to  the  line  of  the  Kuban  and  the  north  of 
the  Caucasus. 

It  is  on  this  matter  that  we  must  have  a  parting  word  with 
Captain  Slade.  Already  have  w’e  alluded  to  his  false  views  on 
this  subject  ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ill-considered  and 
flippant  passages  of  his  work  is  the  tirade  which  he  bestows  upon 
Circassian  independence,  and  the  shallow  arguments  by  which 
he  seeks  to  substantiate  the  right  of  Turkey  over  these  clans,  as 
over  other  parts  of  her  empire.  We  can,  however,  now  do  no 
more  than  deny  his  conclusions — among  other  grounds,  on  the 
admission  of  Turkey  herself.  Russia  has  no  right  over  Cir¬ 
cassia,  yet  she  denounces  the  Circassians  as  rebels,  and  proclaims 
a  perpetual  blockade  of  their  coasts — a  blockade  which  infringes 
on  the  rights  of  other  nations,  by  shutting  out  their  ships  from 
the  ports  of  a  people  willing  to  trade  with  them. 
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Art.  V. — Life  (f  William  Wilberjbrce.  By  his  Sons,  Robert 
Isaac  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  East  Farlough,  late 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College;  and  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Brighstone.  4  vols.  8vo.  London :  1838. 

f^HESE  volumes  record  the  life  of  a  man  who,  in  an  age  fertile 
beyond  most  others  in  illustrious  characters,  reached,  by  paths 
till  then  unexplored,  an  eminence  never  before  attained  by  any 
private  member  of  the  British  Parliament.  We  believe  we  shall 
render  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers,  by  placing  them  in 
possession  of  a  general  outline*  of  this  biography. 

William  Wilberforce  was  born  at  Hull  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1759.  His  father,  a  merchant  of  that  town,  traced  his  descent 
from  a  family  which  had  for  many  generations  possessed  a  large 
estate  at  W'ilberfoss,  in  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 
From  that  place  was  derived  the  name  which  the  taste,  or  ca¬ 
price  of  his  later  progenitors,  modulated  into  the  form  in  which 
It  was  borne  by  their  celebrated  descendant.  His  mother  was 
nearly  allied  to  many  persons  of  consideration ;  amongst  whom 
are  numbered  the  present  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Chester, 
and  the  members  of  the  great  London  banking-house,  of  which 
Lord  Carrington  was  the  head. 

The  father  of  William  Wilberforce  died  before  his  son  had 
completed  his  tenth  year;  and  the' ample  patrimony  which  he  then 
inherited  was  afterwards  largely  increased  on  the  death  of  a  pa¬ 
ternal  uncle,  to  whose  guardianship  his  childhood  was  committed. 
By  that  kinsman  he  was  placed  at  a  school  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  residence  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surry. 
The  following  are  the  characteristic  terms  in  which,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  many  years,  the  pupil  recorded  his  recollections  of  this 
first  stage  of  his  literary  education : — ‘  Mr  Chalmers,  the  master, 

‘  himself  a  Scotchman,  had  an  usher  of  the  same  nation,  whose 
‘  red  beard,  for  he  scarcely  shaved  once  a-month,  I  shall  never 
‘  forget.  They  taught  French,  arithmetic,  and  Latin.  With 
‘  Greek  we  did  not  much  meddle.  It  was  frequented  chiefly  by 
‘  the  sons  of  merchants,  and  they  taught  therefore  every  thing, 

‘  and  nothing.  Here  I  continued  some  time  as  a  parlour  boarder. 

‘  I  was  sent  at  first  among  the  lodgers,  and  I  can  remember,  even 
‘  now,  the  nauseous  food  with  which  we  were  supplied,  and 
‘  which  I  could  not  eat  without  sickness.’ 

His  early  years  were  not,  however,  to  pass  away  without  some 
impressions  more  important,  if  not  more  abiding,  than  those 
which  had  been  left  on  his  sensitive  nerves  by  the  red  beard  of 
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one  of  hU  Scotch  teachers,  and  by  the  ill  savour  of  the  dinners 
of  the  other.  His  uncle’s  wife  was  a  disciple  of  George  Whit- 
held,  and  under  her  pious  care  he  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the 
Sacred  Writings,  and  a  habit  of  devotion  of  which  the  results 
were  perceptible  throughout  the  whole  of  his  more  mature  life. 
While  still  a  schoolboy,  he  had  written  several  religious  letters, 

‘  much  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  which  he  subsequently 
‘  adopted,*  and  which,  but  for  his  peremptory  interdict,  the  zeal 
of  some  indiscreet  friend  would  have  given  to  the  world.  ‘  If  I 
‘  had  staid  with  my  uncle,  I  should  probably  have  been  a  bigot- 
‘  ed  despised  Methodist,’  is  the  conclusion  which  Mr  Wilber¬ 
force  formed  on  looking  back  to  this  period,  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  His  mother’s  foresight,  apprehending  this 
result,  induced  her  to  withdraw  him  from  his  uncle’s  house,  and 
to  place  him  under  the  charge  of  the  master  of  the  endowed 
school  at  Pocklington,  in  Yorkshire, — a  sound  and  well-beneficed 
divine,  whose  orthodoxy  would  seem  to  have  been  entirely  unal¬ 
loyed  by  the  rigours  of  Methodism.  The  boy  was  encouraged  to 
lead  a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  wasting  his  time  in  a  round 
of  visits  to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  to  whom  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  social  talents,  especially  by  his  rare  skill  in  singing; 
while,  during  his  school  vacations,  the  religious  impressions  of  his 
childhood  were  combated  by  a  constant  succession  of  such  con¬ 
vivial  gaieties  as  the  town  of  Hull  could  afford.  Ill  as  this  dis- 
ci])line  was  calculated  to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  intellectual 
habits,  it  was  still  less  adapted  to  substitute  for  the  excitement 
and  dogmatism  of  Whitfield’s  system  a  piety  resting  on  a  nobler 
and  more  secure  basis.  One  remarkable  indication,  however, 
was  given  of  the  character  by  which  his  future  life  was  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  He  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  schoolfellow  (who  sur¬ 
vives  to  record  the  fact)  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  the  editor  of 
the  York  paper,  which  he  stated  to  be  *  in  condemnation  of  the 
‘  odious  tratfic  in  human  flesh.’  On  the  same  authority,  he  is 
reported  to  have  ‘  greatly  excelled  all  the  other  boys  in  his  com- 
‘  positions,  though  seldom  beginning  them  till  the  eleventh 
‘  hour.’ 

From  school  Mr  Wilberforce  was  transferred  at  the  age  of  se¬ 
venteen,  to  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  We  trust  that  the 
picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  education  of  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  fortune,  in  an  English  university,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  will  seem  an  incredible  fiction  to  the  present 
members  of  that  learned  society,  ‘  The  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
‘  lege,’  he  says,  ‘  did  not  act  towards  me  the  part  of  Christians, 
‘  or  even  of  honest  men.  Their  object  seemed  to  be  to  make  and 
‘  keep  me  idle.  If  ever  I  appeared  studious,  they  would  say  to 
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‘  me — “  Why,  in  the  world,  should  a  man  of  your  fortune  trou- 
‘  ble  himself  with  fagging  ?  ”  I  was  a  good  classic,  and  ac- 
‘  quitted  myself  well  in  the  College  examinations,  but  raathema- 
‘  tics,  which  my  mind  greatly  needed,  I  almost  entirely  neglected, 

‘  and  was  told  that  I  was  too  clever  to  require  them.’ 

With  such  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  active-life,  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  passed  at  a  single  step  from  the  University  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  general  election  of  1780  occurring  within  less 
than  a  month  from  the  completion  of  his  twenty-first  year,  ‘  the 
‘  affection  of  his  townsmen,  “  not  unaided  by”  an  expenditure  of 
‘  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  pounds,’  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  for  ‘  the  town  and  county  of  Hull .’  Although  at  this 
time  Mr  Wilberforce  states  himself  to  have  been  ‘  so  ignorant  of 
‘  general  society  as  to  have  come  up  to  London  stored  with  argu- 
‘  ments  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  Rowley’s  Poems,’  yet  so 
rich  and  so  accomplished  an  aspirant  could  not  be  long  excluded 
from  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of  fashion  which  now  burst  upon 
him.  Five  clubs  enrolled  him  among  their  members.  He  ‘  chat- 
‘  ted,  played  at  cards,  or  gambled’  with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Fitzpatrick — fascinated  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  his  singing  at 
Devonshire-House  —  produced  inimitable  imitations  of  Lord 
North’s  voice  and  manner — sang  catches  with  Lord  Sandwich — 
exchanged  epigrams  with  Mrs  Creeve — partook  of  a  Shakspea- 
rian  dinner  at  the  Boar,  in  Fast  Cheap — ‘  shirked  the  Duchess 
‘  of  Gordon  ’ — and  danced  till  five  in  the  morning  at  Almack’s. 
The  lassitude  of  fashionable  life  was  eft'ectually  relieved  by  the 
duties  or  amusements  of  a  Parliamentary  career,  not  unattended 
by  some  brilliant  success.  Too  rich  to  look  to  the  public  service 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and,  at  this  period,  ambitious  rather  of 
distinction  than  of  eminence,  Mr  Wilberforce  enjoyed  the  rare 
luxury  of  complete  independence.  Though  a  decided  opponent 
of  the  North  American  war,  he  voted  with  Lord  North  against 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton’s  re-election  as  Speaker,  and  opposed  Mr 
Pitt  on  the  second  occasion  of  his  addressing  the  House,  although 
he  was  already  numbered  amongst  the  most  intimate  of  his 
friends.  This  alliance,  commenced  apparently  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  had  ripened  into  an  affectionate  union  which  none  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  political  life  could  afterwards  dissolve.  They  par¬ 
took  in  each  other’s  labours  and  amusements,  and  the  zest  with 
which  Mr  Pitt  indulged  in  these  relaxations,  throws  a  new  and 
unexpected  light  on  his  character.  They  joined  together  in 
founding  a  club,  at  which,  for  two  successive  winters,  Pitt  spent 
his  evenings,  while,  at  Mr  Wilberforce’s  villa  at  Wimbledon,  he 
was  established  rather  as  an  inmate  than  as  a  guest.  There  he  in¬ 
dulged  himself  even  in  boisterous  gaiety ;  and  it  strangely  disturbs 
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our  associations  to  read  of  the  son  and  rival  of  Lord  Chatham 
rising  early  in  the  morning  to  sow  the  flower-beds  wit^  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  dress-hat  with  which  Lord  Harrowby  had  come  down 
from  the  opera.  There  also  were  arranged  fishing  and  shooting- 
j)arties ;  in  one  of  which  the  future  champion  of  the  anti-Gallican 
war  narrowly  escaped  an  untimely  grave  from  the  misdirected 
gun  of  his  friend.  On  the  banks  of  Windermere  also,  Mr  Wilber- 
force  possessed  a  residence,  where  the  Parliamentary  vacation 
found  him  ‘  surrounded  with  a  goodly  assortment  of  books.’  But 
the  discovery  was  already  made  that  the  autumnal  ennui  of  the' 
fashionable  world  might  find  relief  among  the  lakes  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  Westmoreland,  and  ‘  boating,  riding,  and  continual  parties’ 
fully  occupied  the  time  which  had  been  devoted  to  retirement  and 
study.  From  these  amici  fares  temporis  iNIr  Wilberforce  escaped, 
in  the  autumn  of  1783,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  Mr  Pitt  in 
France.  They  readily  found  introductions  to  the  supper  table  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  other  festivities  of  Fontainebleau. 
Louis  X\T.  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  very  flattering 
impression  on  his  young  guests.  ‘  The  King,’  says  Mr  Wilber¬ 
force,  in  a  letter  written  about  that  time,  ‘  is  so  strange  a  being 
‘  of  the  hog  kind,  that  it  is  worth  going  100  miles  for  a  sight  tf 
‘  him,  especially  a  boar -hunting.’  At  Paris  ‘  he  received  with  ir.- 
‘  terest  the  hearty  greetings  which  Dr  Franklin  tendered  to  a 
‘  rising  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  who  had  opposed 
‘  the  American  war.’ 

Graver  cares  awaited  Mr  Wilberforce’s  return  to  England.  He 
arrived  in  time  to  second  Mr  Pitt’s  opposition  to  the  India  Bill, 
and  to  support  him  in  his  memorable  struggle  against  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Coalition  was  now  the  one 
subject  of  j)opular  invective,  and,  at  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Castle- Yard  at  York,  in  March,  1784,  Mr  Wilberforce  con¬ 
demned  their  measures  in  a  speech  which  was  received  Avith  the 
loudest  applause.  The  praise  of  James  Boswell  is  characteristic 
at  once  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  critic.  In  an  account  of  the 
scene  which  he  transmitted  to  Mr  Dundas,  ‘  I  saw,’  writes  Bos¬ 
well,  ‘  what  seemed  a  mere  shrimp,  mount  upon  the  table,  but 
‘  as  1  listened,  he  grew  and  greAV  until  the  shrimp  became  a 
‘  whale.’  A  still  more  convincing  attestation  to  his  eloquence  is  to 
be  found  in  the  consequences  to  which  it  led.  Mr  Wilberforce 
attended  the  meeting  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  defeating,  at 
the  apjiroaching  election,  the  predominant  influence  of  the  great 
Whig  families  of  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  secret  design  of  beco¬ 
ming  a  candidate  for  the  county.  During  his  speecli  the  cry  of 
‘  Wilberforce  and  Liberty,’  was  raised  by  the  crowd,  and  the 
transition  was  obvious,  and  readily  made  to,  ‘  Wilberforce,  and 
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‘  tlic  lU'presentatioii  of  Yorkshire.’  Tiic  current  of  |>opulur  fa¬ 
vour  flow^  strongly  in  his  support.  He  was  the  opponent  of  the 
Coalition  un<l  the  India  Bill,  and  the  friend  and  zealous  partisan  of 
Mr  Pitt;  then  richin  hereditary  honours,  in  personal  renown,  and  in 
tire  brightest  promise.  Large  subscriptions  defrayed  the  expense 
of  the  contest,  and,  without  venturing  to  the  poll,  his  Whig  op- 
|>onents  surrendered  to  him  a  seat  which  he  continued  to  occupy 
without  intermission  for  many  successive  Parliaments.  With  this 
memorable  triumph  Mr  Wilberforce  closed  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  returned  to  London  in  possession  of  whatever  could  gratify 
the  wishes,  or  exalt  the  hopes  of  a  candidate  for  fame,  on  the 
noblest  theatre  of  civil  action  which  the  world  had  thrown  open 
to  the  ambition  of  private  men. 

The  time  hail,  however,  arrived  at  which  a  new  direction  was 
to  be  given  to  the  thoughts  and  pursuits  of  this  favourite  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  fortune.  Before  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  as  member  for  the  county  of  York,  Mr  Wilberforce,  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  female  relations,  and  by  Isaac  Milner,  the  late 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  south  of  France,  and 
thence  through  Switzerland  to  the  German  Spa.  This  expedi¬ 
tion,  interrupted  by  a  temporary  return  to  England  during  the 
winter  of  1784-.5,  continued  some  months,  and  forms  a  memo¬ 
rable  ora  in  his  life.  'I'he  lessons  which  he  had  learnt  in  child¬ 
hood  at  Wimbledon  had  left  an  indelible  impression  on  a  mind 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  every  tender  and  profound  emotion, 
'rhe  dissipation  of  his  subsequent  days  had  retarded  the  grow  th 
of  those  seeds  of  early  piety,  but  had  not  entirely  choked  them. 
'Po  the  companions  of  his  youth  many  indications  had  occasion¬ 
ally  been  given  that  their  gay  associate  was  revolving  deeper 
thoughts  than  formed  the  sta))le  of  their  ordinary  social  inter¬ 
course.  I'hese  were  now  to  take  entire  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  to  regulate  the  whole  of  his  future  conduct.  The  opinions 
of  Whitfield  had  found  a  more  impressive  expositor  than  the  good 
aunt  who  had  originally  explained  and  enforced  them. 

Isaac  Milner  w  as  a  remarkable  man,  and  but  for  the  early  pos¬ 
session  of  three  great  ecclesiastical  sinecures,  which  enabled  him 
to  gratify  his  constitutional  indolence,  would  probably  have  at¬ 
tained  considerable  distinction  in  physical  and  in  theological 
science.  In  a  narrow  collegiate  circle  lie  exercised  a  colloquial 
despotism  akin  to  that  which  Johnson  had  established,  and  to 
which  Parr  aspired,  amongst  the  men  of  letters  and  the  statesmen 
of  their  age.  But  Milner’s  dogmatism  was  relieved  by  a  tender¬ 
ness  of  heart  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  moralist  himself,  and 
was  informed  by  a  theology  incomparably  more  profound,  and 
more  fitted  to  practical  uses,  than  that  of  the  redoubted  gram- 
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marlan.  IIo  was  amongst  llie  dearest  of  tlie  friends  of  Mr  Wil- 
berforce,  ami  now  became  his  preceptor  and  lus  spiritual  guide. 

The  day-dreams  on  the  subject  of  religious  conversidns,  which 
they  who  list  may  hear  on  every  side,  are,  like  other  dreams,  the 
types  of  substantial  realities.  Though  the  workings  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  hand  are  distinctly  visible  on^  to  the  omniscient  eye,  yet 
even  our  narrow  faculties  can  often  trace  'the  movements  of  that 
jicrennial  under-current  which  controls  the  se(5[uences  6f  human 
life,  and  imparts  to  them  the  character  of  nibral  discipline.  In 
the  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world 
for  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  human  race,  are  com¬ 
prised  innumerable  subordinate  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  and  whether  we  conceive  bf 
these  as  the  result  of  some  pre-ordained  system,  or  as  produced 
by  the  immediate  interposition  of  God,  we  equally  acknowledge 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  and  refer  to  him  as  the  author 
of  those  salutary  revolutions  of  human  character,  of  which  the 
reality  is  beyond  dispute.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  of  which 
these  volumes  afford  the  most  conclusive  proof,  that  about  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  life,  Mr  Wilberforce  was  the  subject  of 
such  a  change  ;  and  that  it  continued  for  half  a  century  to  give 
an  altered  direction  to  his  whole  system  of  thought  and  action. 
Waving  all  discussion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  divine  agency 
may  have  been  employed  to  accomplish  this  result,  it  is  more  to 
our  purpose  to  enquire  in  what  the  change  really  consisted,  arid 
what  were  the  consequences  for  which  it  prepared  the  way. 

The  basis  of  jMr  Wilberforce’s  natural  character  was  an  intense 
fellow-feeling  with  other  men.  No  one  more  readily  adopted  the 
interests,  sympathized  with  the  affections,  or  caught  even  the 
transient  emotions  of  those  with  whom  he  associated.  United  to 
a  melancholy  temperament,  this  disposition  would  have  produced 
a  moon-struck  and  sentimental  ‘  Man  of  Feeling;’  but  connected 
as  it  was  with  the  most  mercurial  gaiety  of  heart,  the  effect  was  as 
exhilarating  as  it  was  impressive.  It  was  a  combination  of  the 
deej)  emotions,  real  or  pretended,  of  Rousseau  with  the  restless 
vivacity  of  \'oltaire.  Ever  ready  to  weep  with  those  that  wept, 
his  nature  still  more  strongly  prompted  him  to  rejoice  with  those 
that  rejoiced.  A  passionate  lover  of  society,  he  might  (to  adopt 
with  some  little  qualification  a  well-known  phrase)  have  passed 
for  the  brother  of  every  man,  and  for  the  lover  of  every  woman 
with  whom  he  conversed.  Bayard  himself  could  hot  nave  ac¬ 
costed  a  damsel  of  the  Houses  of  Longueville  or  Coligni  with  a 
morn  heartfelt  and  graceful  reverence  than  marked  his  address  to 
every  female,  however  homely,  or  how’ever  humble.  The  most 
somnolent  company  was  aroused  and  gladdened  at  his  presence. 
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The  heaviest  countenance  reflected  some  animation  from  his  eye  ; 
nor  was  any  one  so  dull  as  not  to  yield  some  sparks  of  intellect 
when  brouj^ht  into  communication  with  him.  Few  men  ever 
loved  books  more,  or  read  them  with  a  more  insatiate  thirst,  yet 
even  in  the  solitude  of  his  library,  the  social  spirit  never  deserted 
him.  The  one  great  object  of  his  studies  was  to  explore  the 
springs  of  human  action,  and  to  trace  their  influence  on  the 
character  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

To  this  vivid  sympathy  in  all  human  interests  and  feelings 
w'ere  united  the  talents  by  which  it  could  be  most  gracefully  ex¬ 
hibited.  ]Mr  Wilberforce  possessed  histrionic  powers  of  the 
highest  order.  If  any  caprice  of  fortune  had  called  him  to  the 
stage  he  would  have  ranked  amongst  its  highest  ornaments.  I  le 
would  have  been  irresistible  before  a  jury,  and  the  most  popular 
of  preachers.  His  rich  mellow  voice,  directed  by  an  car  of  sin¬ 
gular  accuracy,  gave  to  his  most  familiar  language  a  v'ariety  of 
cadence,  and  to  his  more  serious  discourse  a  depth  of  expression, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  not  to  listen.  Pathos  and  drollery 
— solemn  musings  and  playful  fancies, — yearnings  of  the  soul 
over  the  tragic,  and  the  most  contagious  mirth  over  the  ludicrous 
events  of  life,  all  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  and  harmoniously 
because  unconsciously  blended,  threw  over  his  conversation  a 
spell  which  no  prejudice,  dulness,  or  ill-humour  could  resist. 
The  courtesy  of  the  heart,  and  the  refinement  of  the  most  polished 
society,  united  to  great  natural  courage,  and  a  not  ungraceful 
consciousness  of  his  many  titles  to  respect,  completed  the  charm 
which  his  presence  infallibly  exercised. 

To  these  unrivalled  social  powers  was  added  a  not  less  remark¬ 
able  susceptibility  of  enjoyment,  in  whatever  form  it  presented 
itself.  The  pleasures,  such  as  they  are,  of  a  very  fastidious  taste, 
he  did  not  cultivate.  If  Haydn  was  not  to  be  luul,  a  street  bal¬ 
lad  would  seem  to  shoot  quicksilver  through  his  frame.  In  the 
absence  of  Pitt  or  Canning,  he  would  «lelight  himself  in  the  talk 
of  the  most  matter-of-fact  man  of  his  constituents  from  the  Cloth- 
*  Hall  at  Leeds.  With  a  keen  perception  of  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lence  in  nature,  literature,  aiul  art,  the  alchymy  of  his  happy 
frame  extracted  some  delight  from  the  dullest  pamphlet,  the 
tamest  scenery,  and  the  heaviest  speech.  I'he  curiosity  and  the 
interest  of  childhood,  instead  of  wearing  out  as  he  grew  older, 
seemed  to  be  continually  on  the  increase.  This  peculiarity  is 
noticed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  his  accustomed  precision 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  in  the  following  words  : — ‘  Do  you  re- 
‘  member  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  exclamation,  “  Oh  the  misery 
*  “  of  having  to  amuse  an  old  King  ! — qui  n’est  pas  am  usable  ?” 
‘  Now,  if  I  was  called  upon  to  describe  Wilberforce,  I  should 
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‘  say  he  was  the  most  “  amusable”  man  1  ever  met  with  in  my 
‘  life.  Instead  of  having  to  think  what  subjects  will  interest 
‘  him,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  hit  on  one  that  does  not  inte- 
‘  rest  him.  I  never  saw  any  one  who  touched  life  at  so  many 
‘  points ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  man  who  is  sup- 
‘  posed  to  live  absorbed  in  the  contemplations  of  a  future  state. 
‘  When  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  seemed  to  have 
‘  the  freshest  mind  of  any  man  there.  There  was  all  the  charm 
‘  of  youth  about  him  ;  and  he  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  this 
‘  bright  evening  of  his  days  as  when  I  saw  him  in  his  glory 
‘  many  years  ago.’ 

Such  a  temperament,  combined  with  such  an  education,  might 
have  given  the  assurance  of  a  brilliant  career,  but  hardly  of  any 
enduring  fame.  Ordinary  foresight  might  have  predicted  that 
he  would  be  courted  or  feared  by  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  that  he  would  be  at  once  the  idol  and  the 
idolater  of  society ;  and  that  he  would  shine  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  world,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  intellectual  voluptuaries. 
But  that  he  should  rise  to  be  amongst  the  most  laborious  and 
eminent  benefactors  of  mankind  was  beyond  the  divination  of 
any  human  sagacity.  It  is  to  the  mastery  which  religion  acquired 
over  his  mind  that  this  elevation  is  to  be  ascribed. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  many  have  claimed  Mr  Wilberforce 
as  the  ornament  of  that  particular  section  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  has  assumed  or  acquired  the  distinctive  title  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  ;  nor  that  they  should  resent  as  injurious  to  their  party  any 
more  catholic  view  of  his  real  character.  That  he  became  the 
secular  head  of  this  body  is  perfectly  true ;  but  no  man  was  ever 
more  exempt  from  bondage  to  any  religious  j)arty.  Immutably 
attaehcfl  to  the  cardinal  truths  of  revelation,  he  was  in  other  re¬ 
spects  a  latitudinarian.  ‘  Strange,’  he  would  say,  ‘  that  Christi- 
‘  ans  have  taken  as  the  badge  of  s(‘paration  the  very  Sacrament 
‘  which  their  lledemer  instituted  as  the  symbol  of  their  union.’ 
And  in  this  spirit,  though  a  strict  conformist  to  the  Church  of 
England,  he  occasionally  attended  the  public  worship  of  those 
who  dissent  from  her  communion,  and  maintained  a  cordial  fel¬ 
lowship  with  Christians  of  every  denomination.  The  opinion 
may,  indeed,  be  hazarded  that  he  was  not  profoundly  learned 
in  any  branch  of  controversial  theology,  nor  much  qualified  for 
success  in  such  studies.  His  mind  had  been  little  trained  to 
systematic  investigation  either  in  moral  or  physical  science. 
Though  the  practice  of  rhetoric  was  the  business  of  his  mature 
life,  the  study  of  logic  had  not  been  the  occupation  of  his 
youth;  Scepticism  and  suspended  judgment  were  foreign  to 
his  mental  habits.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  examined  more  anxiously 
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the  meuiilug  ot  the  sacicd  writings,  and  probably  no  one  over 
mor,e  readily  adniittcd  tlicir  authority.  Finding  in  his  own 
bosom  ten  thousand  echoes  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  he  wisely  and  gladly  received  this  silent  testimony  to 
their  truth,  and  gave  them  a  reverential  admission.  Instead  of 
consuming  life  in  a  protracted  scrutiny  into  the  basis  of  his  belief, 
Inj  busied,  himself  in  erecting  upon  it  a  superstructure  of  piety 
aad  of  virtue.  In  fact,  Ijis  creed  differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  that 
of  the  vast  mi;y.ority  of  Protestants.,  'i'he  difference  between  him 
:uid  his  fellow  Christians  consisted  chiefly  in  the  uses  to  which 
his  religious  opinions  were  applied.  'I'he  reflections  which  most 
men  habitually  avoid  he  as  habitually  cherished.  It  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  of  him  that  C>od  was  in  all  his  thoughts. 
He  surveyed  human  life  as  the  eye  of  an  artist  langcs  over  a  land¬ 
scape,  receiving  innumerable  intimations  which  escape  any  less 
practised  observer.  In  every  faculty  he  recognised  a  sacred  trust ; 
in  every  material  object  an  indication  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  ;  in  every  human  being  an  heir  of  immortality  ;  in  every 
enjoyment  a  proof  of  the  Divine  bcnigiiity;  in  every  aflliction  an 
act  of  parental  discipline.  'I'he  early  developemcnt  of  this  halrit 
of  mind  appears  to  have  beeni  attended  with  much  dejection  and 
protracted  self-denial ;  but  the  gay  and  social  spirit  of  the  man 
gradually  resumed  its  dominion.  A  j)icty  so  profound  was  never 
so  entirely  free  from  asceticism.  It  was  allied  to  all  the  pursuits, 
and  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life, — we  might  almost  say  to  all 
its  blameless  whims  and  humours.  ,  'I'he  frolic  of  earlier  days  had 
indeed  subsided,  and  the  indestructible  gaiety  of  his  heart  had 
assumed  a  more  gentle  aud  cautious  character.  But  with  a 
settled  peace  of  mind,  aud  a  self-government  continually  gaining 
strength,  he  felt  that  perfect  freedom  which  enabled  him  to  give 
the  reins  to  his  constitutional  vivacity  ;  and  the  most  devotional 
of  men  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  plaj  ful  and  exhilarating 
companion.  Ilis  presence  was  as  fatal  to  dulness  as  to  immor¬ 
ality.  His  mirth  was  as  irresistible  as  the  lirst  laughter  of  child- 
liood. 

'i'he  sacred  principles  which  he  had  now  ado[)ted  were  not 
sufficient  entirely  to  cure  those  intelleetual  defects  to  which  a 
neglected  education  and  the  too  early  enjoyment  of  wealth  and 
leisure  liad  given  the  force  of  inveterate  habit.  His  conversa¬ 
tion  was  remarkable  for  interminable  digrissions,  and  was  no 
inapt  index  of  the  desultory  temper  of  his  mind.  But  even  this 
discursive  temper  was  made  subservient  to  the  great  (djccts  of 
his  life.  It  exhibited  itself  in  the  rapiil  transitions  which  he  was 
continually  making  from  one  scheme  of  benevolence  to  another ; 
ailcl  in  that  singular  faculty  w  hicli  he  possessed  of  living  at  onee 
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as  the  inliabitaiit  of  the  visible  ami  invisible  worlds.  From  the 
shadows  of  earth  to  tlie  realities  of  man’s  future  destiny  he  passed 
with  a  facility  scarcely  attainable  to  those  who  have  been  trained 
to  more  continuous  habits  of  ap|»lication.  Between  the  oratory 
and  the  senate — devotional  exercises  and  worldly  pursuits — he 
had  fonned  so  intimate  a  connexion,  that  the  web  of  his  discourse 
was  not  rarely  composed  of  very  inconoruous  materials.  But 
this  fusion  of  religious  with  secular  thoughts  added  to  the  spirit 
with  which  every  duty  was  performed,  and  to  the  zest  with 
which  every  enjoymejit  was  welcomed  ;  and  if  the  Avant  of  good 
mental  discipline  was  perceptible  to  the  last,  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  was  but  the  more  conspicuous  in  that  inflexible 
constancy  of  purpose  with  which  he  pursued  the  great  works  of 
benevolence  to  which  his  life  was  consecrated.  Ts’o  aspirant  for 
the  honours  of  literature,  or  for  the  dignities  of  the  Woolsack, 
ever  disjrlayed  more  decision  of  cliaracter  than  marketl  his  la- 
Innirs  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

Some  notice,  however  brief,  of  that  great  event  is  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  most  rapiil  survey  of  the  life  of  Mr  Wilberforce. 

'l  lic  asj)irations  of  his  schoolboy  days  on  this  subject  have  been 
already  noticed.  That  early  impression  was  deep  and  abiding. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  Parliamentary  career,  in  1780,  his 
enquiries  into  the  system  of  eolonial  slavery  had  led  him  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  to  avow  the  hope  that  he  should  live  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  the  Negro  race.  'I'he  direction  of  public  opinion  to¬ 
wards  the  accomplishment  of  great  political  objects  is  one  of 
those  social  acts  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  almost 
assumed  the  character  of  a  new  invention.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  magnitude  of  the  design,  and  the  poA'crty  of  the 
resources  at  his  command,  might  have  justified  many  an  anxious 
foreboding,  while,  during  the  following  six  years,  ^Ir  Wilbcr- 
Ibrce  concerted  plans  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  with 
James  llamsay,  the  first  confessor  and  proto-martyr  of  the  new 
faith,  with  Ignatius  Lutrobe,  the  missionary,  in  bis  lodging  in 
Fetter  Lane,  or  even  with  Sir  t'barles  and  Lady  Middleton,  at 
their  mansion  in  Kent.  Allies  of  greater  apparent  importance 
were  afterwards  obtained ;  and  it  was  when  seated  with  Mr 
I’itt,  ‘  in  conversation  in  the  open  air,  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree 
‘  at  llolwood,  just  above  the  stcc})  descent  into  the  valley  of 
‘  Kesttm,’  that  iNIr  Wilberforce  resolved  ‘  to  give  notice,  on  a 
‘  fit  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Ids  intention  to 
‘  bring  the  subject  forward.’  'Fhe  experience  of  the  next  twenty 
years  was,  however,  to  convince  him  that  it  was  not  from  the 
eloquent  statesman  who,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period, 
directed  the  Government  of  this  country,  that  effectual  support 
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must  be  drawn  ;  but  from  the  porseverinjr  energy  of  men  who, 
like  Ramsay  and  Latrobe,  could  touch  in  the  bosoms  of  others 
those  sacred  springs  of  action  which  were  working  in  their  own. 
Amongst  such  associates  in  this  holy  war  arc  to  be  mentioned, 
with  jreculiar  veneration,  the  names  of  Ciranville  Sharpe  and  of 
Thomas  Clarkson.  To  the  former  was  committed  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  society  charged  wi(h  the  duty  of  collecting  and  dif¬ 
fusing  information  ;  while  Mr  Clarkson  became  the  zealous  and 
indefatigable  agent  of  that  body.  'I'o  Mr  Wilbcrforcc  himselt 
was  assigned  tlic  general  superintendence  of  the  cause,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament. 

In  178!),  he  first  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
to  the  House  of  (’ommons,  in  a  speech  which  lJurke  re¬ 
warded  with  one  of  those  imperishable  eulogies  whieb  he  alone 
had  the  skill  and  the  authority  to  pronounce.  l>ut  a  victory 
over  Cuinea  merchants  was  not  t<*  l>e  tiumbered  amongst  the 
triumphs  of  eloquence.  Cnablc  to  withstand  the  current  of 
popular  feeling  which  the  novelty  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the 
projKisal  had  stirred,  they  sagaciously  resolved  to  await  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  this  unwonted  enthusiasm ;  soliciting  only  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  irieasure  until  Parliament  should  be  in  possessicin  ot 
the  facts  which  they  undertoi>k  to  substantiate.  'I'o  this  Pabian 
policy,  ever  changing  in  its  aspect,  but  uniform  in  its  design,  the 
slave  traders  were  iiulebted  for  the  prolongation  of  their  guilty 
conunerce.  Nearly  two  years  were  worn  away  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  own  witnesses;  and  when  Mr  Wilberforce  had,  with 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  transferring  the  enquiry  from  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  C'ommons  to  the  less  dilatory  tribunal  of  a  Select 
Committee,  he  had  to  struggle  laboriously  for  permission  to  pro¬ 
duce  testimony  in  refutation  of  the  evidence  of  his  antagonists. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  till  April,  175)1,  that  the  question  was  di¬ 
rectly  brought  to  issue ;  when  a  proof  was  given  of  the  foresight 
with  which  the  Guinea  merchants  had  calculated  on  the  gratlual 
subsidence  of  the  public  indignation.  Ominous  were  the  fore¬ 
bodings  w  ith  w  hich  the  friends  of  Mr  Wilberforce  looked  forward 
to  the  approaching  debate.  Ry  the  master  of  St  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  his  position  was  compared  to  that  of  ‘  h'.pisco- 
‘  pins  in  the  infamous  synod  of  Dort;’  while  John  Wesley  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  proceed  to  the  conflict  as  a  new  ‘  .Athanasius  tow- 
‘  tra  mundum.'  'Phey  had  well  divined  the  temper  of  the  times. 
The  slave  ti-aders  triumphed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In 
the  political  tumults  of  those  days  the  voice  of  humanity  was  no 
longer  audible,  and  common  sense  had  ceased  to  discharge  its 
office.  The  bad  faith  and  fickleness  of  the  kVench  Government 
had  involved  St  Domijigo  in  confusion  and  bloodshed  ;  and  be- 
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cause  the  elements  of  society  had  brohen  loose  in  that  colony,  it 
was  judged  dangerous  to  arrest  the  accumulation  of  the  materials  of 
similar  discord  within  our  own  !  Even  ^Ir  Pitt  avowed  his  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  was  wise  to  await  more  tranquil  times  before  the 
slave  trade  should  be  abolished.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr  Wil- 
berforcc  urged  on  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1792,  the  true 
inference  from  the  calamitous  state  of  St  Domingo.  'His  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  again 
defeated.  'I’hose  were  days  in  which  every  change  was  branded 
as  a  revolution, — when  the  most  sacred  rules  of  moral  or  politi¬ 
cal  conduct,  if  adduced  in  favour  of  any  reform,  were  denounced 
and  al)horrcd  as  ‘  Ercnch  principles.’ 

Ileason,  however,  having  gradually  regained  her  dominion, 
the  procrastinating  system  of  the  slave  traders  assumed  a  new 
shape,  and  obtained,  in  the  person  of  Mr  Dundas,  its  most  for¬ 
midable  arlvocate.  With  perverse  ingenuity,  he  ]>roposcd  to 
suirstitute  a  gradual  for  an  immediate  abolition  ;  fixing  a  remote 
period  for  the  entire  cessation  of  the  trade.  Yet  even  in  this 
cautious  form  the  bill  found  a  cold  reception  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  where,  after  consuming  the  session  in  the  examination  of 
two  witnesses,  their  Lordships  postponed  the  measure  till  the 
following  year.  With  the  arrival  of  that  period,  Mr  Wilberforce 
had  to  sustain  three  successive  defeats.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  rejected  first,  the  main  proposal  of  an  immediate  abolition 
of  the  tra<le ;  then,  a  motion  restricting  the  number  of  slaves  to 
l)e  annually  imported  into  our  own  colonics  ;  and,  finally,  a  plan 
for  prohibiting  the  employment  of  Pritish  capital  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  slaves  into  foreign  settlements.  His  perseverance, 
however,  was  not  fruitless.  A  deep  impression  had  been  made 
by  his  past  efi'orts ;  and,  in  1794,  the  House  of  (’omrnons,  for 
the  first  time,  passed  a  bill  of  immediate  abolition.  'I'he  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  slave  trade  were  again  rescued  from  the  impend¬ 
ing  blow  by  the  interposition  of  the  Peers  ;  amongst  whom  a 
melancholy  pre-eminence  was  thenceforth  to  be  assigned  to  a 
member  of  the  Royal  House,  who  lived  to  redeem  his  early  er¬ 
ror,  by  assenting,,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  the  introduction  of  the 
law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

'Phus  far  the  difficulties  of  the  contest  had  chiefly  arisen  from 
the  influence  or  the  arts  of  his  enemies;  but  Mr  Wilberforce  had 
now  to  sustain  the  more  depressing  weight  of  the  secession  of 
one  of  his  most  effective  auxiliaries.  Suffering  under  nervous 
debility,  and  influenced  by  other  motives,  of  which  an  explana¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
‘  'I'rade,'  Mr  Clarkson  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  field.  With  what  deep  regret  he  abandoned  the  contest  may 
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he  learnt  from  hk  awn  volumes  ;  and  earnest  <is  mu.'tt  liave  been 
Ids  aspiration  for  its  success,  he  was  unable,  during  the  eleven 
years  which  followed,  to  resume  his  place  amidst  the  champions 
of  the  cause,  though  he  lived  to  w  itness  and  to  share  in,  the  tri¬ 
umph. 

Providence  had  gifted  Mr  Wilberforce  with  greater  nervous 
energy ;  anul  though  sustaining  labours  not  less  severe,  and  a 
public  responsibility  incomparably  more  anxious  than  that  under 
which  the  health  of  his  colleague  had  given  way,  he  returned  to 
the  conflict  with  unabated  resolution.  In  1795,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  again  laboured  in  vain  to  induce  the  House  of 
Commons  to  resume  the  ground  which  they  had  already  taken  ; 
nor  could  his  all-believing  charity  repress  the  honest  indignation 
with  which  he  records  that  a  body  of  bis  supporters,  sulHcient  to 
have  carried  the  bill,  had  been  enticed  from  their  places  in  the 
House,  by  the  new  opera  of  the  ‘  Two  Hunchbacks,’  in  which  a 
consj)ieuous  part  was  assigned  to  the  great  vocalist  of  that  day, 
Signior  Portugallo.  A  rivalry  more  formidable  cven-than  that 
of  the  Haymarket  had  now  arisen.  Parodying  his  father’s  cele¬ 
brated  maxim,  Mr  Pitt  was  engaged  in  conquering  Europe  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and,  with  the  acquisition  of  new  colonies,  the 
slave  trade  acquired  an  increased  extent,  and  its  supporters  had 
obtained  augmented  Parliamentary  interest.  The  result  was  to 
subject  Mr  Wilberforce,  in  the  debate  of  1797,  to  a  defeat  more 
signid  than  any  of  those  which  he  had  hitherto  endured.  His 
opponents  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  render  it  irrepa¬ 
rable.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Charles  Ellis,  an  address  to  the 
Crown  was  carried,  which  transferred  to  the  legislative  bodies  (»f 
the  different  colonics  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  very  measure 
which  they  had  leagued  together  to  frustrate.  It  was  with  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  most  strenuous  remon¬ 
strances,  that  Mr  Wilberforce  dissuaded  ^Ir  Pitt  from  lending 
his  support  to  this  extravagant  project.  To  increase  the  value 
of  his  Transatlantic  conquests,  he  had  throw  n  open  the  inter¬ 
course  between  our  colonies  and  those  of  Spain,  and  had  ofl’ered, 
in  the  newly  acquired  islands,  fresh  lands,  on. which  the  slave 
trader-s  might  eft'ect  further  settlements ;  and  though,  by  cease¬ 
less  importunity,  Mr  Wilberforce  obtained  the  revocation  of  the 
first  of  these  measures,  and  the  suspension  of  the  second,  yet  the 
cupidity  of  the  slave  traders,  and  their  influence  in  the  national 
councils  were  largely  increased  by  these  new  prospects  of  gain. 
Their  augmented  powers  were  attested  by  the  ill  success  which 
attended  ^Ir  Wilberforce’s  annual  motions  in  1798  and  1799. 

The  contest  had  now  endured  for  twelve  years.  Ten  sucees- 
sivc  efforts  had  been  fruitlessly  made  to  obtain  the  concurrence 
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(if  the  LoglsLiture  in  arresting  tins  gigantic  evil.  Ilojjclcss  of 
success  by  perseverance  in  the  same  tactics,  and  yet  incapable  of 
retiring  from  the  duty  he  had  assumed,  Mr  ^yilberforce  now  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  tlie  project  of  elfecting,  by  a  compromise,  the 
end  which  seemed  unattainable  by  direct  and  open  hostilities. 
The  year  1800  wa.s  accordingly  consumed  in  negotiations  with 
the  clnef  West  India  proprietors,  of  which  lire  object  was  to  win 
their  concurrence  in  limiting  the  duration  of  the  trade  to  a  period 
of  five  or  at  most  seven  years.  Delusive  hopes  of  success  cheered 
him  for  a  while,  but  it  was  ere  lojig  apparent  that  the  phalanx  of 
his  enemies  was  too  firm  to  be  penetrated.  The  peace  of  Amiens 
had  brought  to  the  C'ourt  of  London  a  minister  from  the  French 
llepublic,  who  encouraged  the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrange  a  general  convention  of  all  the  European  powers  for  the 
abandonment  of  tlic  tratlic.  Long  and  anxious  were  the  endea¬ 
vours  made  by  Mr  Wilbcrforce  for  maturing  this  project.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  were  unavailing.  The  season  of  1801 
w  as  about  to  close,  and  the  end  in  view  appeared  more  distant  than 
at  any  former  time.  Mr  Addington  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
great  expedition  to  St  Domingo  as  a  kind  of  sedative,  which 
would  paralyze  the  resistance  of  the  oppressed  negroes  through¬ 
out  the  West  Indies ;  and  feared  to  check  the  operation  of  this 
anodyne.  The  charm  which  these  medical  analogies  exercised 
over  the  then  occupant  of  the  Treasury  bench  did  not,  however, 
extend  its  influence  to  Mr  Wilbcrforce.  lie  announced  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  resume  the  Parliamentary  contest  in  the  year  1802,  when 
the  attempt  was  accordingly  made,  though  under  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  circumstances.  The  wit  and  elo(]uence  of  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  remonstrating  against  the  settlement  of  new  lands  in  Tri¬ 
nidad,  had  been  repelled  by  the  passive  resistance  of  the  then 
Minister,  and  the  time  occupied  in  this  discussion  had  delayed, 
until  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  interrupted,  the  further  j)ro- 
gress  of  the  Abolition  Act.  The  tumult  of  war  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year  silenced  every  other  sound ;  and  the  advocate  of  the 
slaves  w'as  condemned  to  a  reluctant  silence,  whilst  every  voice 
was  raised  in  reprobation  of  llonaparte,  and  in  resentment  for 
the  insult  ofleied  to  Lord  V\  hitworth.  At  length  the  auguries 
of  success  became  distinct  and  fre(jucnt.  Mr  Pitt  had  returned 
to  oiiicc,  the  dread  of  Jacobinism  no  longer  haunted  the  public 
nund,  but  above  all,  the  jiroprietors  in  the  Caribbean  Islands  had 
made  the  discovery,  that  by  encouraging  the  slave  trade,  they 
were  creating  in  the  planters  of  the  con<|uered  colonies  the  most 
dangerous  rivals  in  their  monopoly  of  the  British  market.  'I'he 
nn'on  with  Ireland  had  added  a  new  host  of  friends.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  representative  from  that  country  withheld  his  assistance. 
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Amidst  all  these  cncouraf^cments,  Mr  Wilbcrtorcc  again  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  carried  the  hill  with  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majorities.  Cordial  were  now  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  of  every  class,  from  the  aged  John  Newton  of  St  Mary 
Woolnoth,  to  Jeremy  Bentliatn,  whose  celebrity  as  the  most 
original  thinker  of  his  age  was  then  in  its  early  dawn.  But  the 
I’ecrs  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Christian  or  Moral 
Philosophy.  ‘  The  debate,’  says  ]\Ir  Wilberforcc’s  DiaryJ  ‘  was 
‘  o|>cned  by  the  Chancellor  in  a  very  threatening  speech,  because 
‘  over-rating  property,  and  full  of  all  moral  blunders.  He  showed 
‘  himself  to  labour  with  feelings  as  if  he  was  the  legitimate  guar- 
‘  diaii  of  property — Lord  Stanhope’s  a  wild  speech  —  J..ord 
‘  Hawkesbury  spoke  honourably  and  handsomely — VVcstmorc- 
‘  land  like  himself,  coarse  and  bullying,  but  not  without  talent. 

‘  C»renvillc  spoke  like  a  man  of  high  and  honourable  principles, 

‘  who,  like  a  truly  great  statesman,  regarded  right  and  politic  as 
‘identical.’  Blunders  and  bullying,  however,  prevailed;  and 
the  question  was  adjourned  to  the  following  session. 

Before  its  arrival  Lord  Brougham,  then  travelling  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  an  American,  and  even  ‘  venturing  to  pass  a  week  in 
‘  the  same  house  with  several  rreneh  Generals,’  had  oftered  Mr 
Wilberforee  his  assistance  in  pursuing  various  collateral  enquiries 
throughout  Holland  and  Germany,  and  in  ‘  the  great  scenes  of 
‘  bondage  (as  it  is  called)  Poland,  Russia,  and  Hungaiy.’  To 
this  most  potent  ally  many  others  were  added.  Mr  Stephen  and 
Mr  Macaulay  were  unremitting  in  the  use  of  the  pen  and  the 
press.  The  classical  knowledge  of  Mr  Robert  Grant  was  put 
under  contribution,  to  illustrate  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  ancient 
world ;  and  even  the  daughters  of  Lord  Muncastcr  were  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  methodi/ing  the  contents  of  all  African  travels, 
ancient  and  modern.  High  and  sanguine  as  were  the  hopes  of 
Mr  W’ilberforce,  he  had  yet  another  disappointment  to  sustain. 
'I  he  House  of  Commons  of  18‘()5  receding  from  their  former  re¬ 
solutions,  rejected  his  bill,  and  drew  from  him  in  his  private  jour¬ 
nals,  language  of  distress  and  pain  such  as  no  former  defeat  had 
been  able  to  extort. 

The  death  of  Mr  Pitt  approached ;  an  event  which  the  most 
calm  and  impartial  judgment  must  now  regard  as  the  necessary 
preeursor  of  the  liberation  of  Afriea.  Tor  seventeen  years,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  contest,  he  had  guided  the  counsels  of 
this  country.  tSuccessful  in  almost  every  other  Parliamentary 
conflict,  and  triumphing  over  the  most  formidable  antagonists, 
he  had  been  compelled,  by  the  Uundases  and  Jenkinsons,  and 
Roses,  who  on  every  other  subject  quailed  under  his  eye,  to  go 
to  the  grave  without  obliterating  that  which  he  himself  had  de- 
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nounced  as  the  deepest  stain  on  our  national  character,  and  the 
most  enormous  guilt  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Du¬ 
ring  that  long  period,  millions  of  innocent  victims  had  perished. 
Had  he  perilled  his  political  existence  on  the  issue,  no  rational 
man  can  doubt  that  an  amount  of  guilt,  of  misery,  of  disgrace, 
and  of  loss,  would  have  been  spared  to  England  and  to  the  civi¬ 
lized  world,  such  as  no  other  man  ever  had  it  in  his  power  to 
arrest. 

The  political  antagonists  of  Mr  Pitt  were  men  of  a  different 
temper ;  and  although  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr  Fox  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  opposed  him  on  this  subject,  yet  it  was  an 
opposition  which,  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  he  could  afford  to  dis¬ 
regard  and  to  pardon.  Had  it  endangered  for  a  single  session 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  these  names,  eminent  as  one  at 
least  of  them  was,  would  infallibly  have  been  erased  from  the  list 
of  bis  Administration.  Mr  Fox’s  Ministry  had  scarcely  taken 
their  places  when  Lord  Grenville  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  speedily  carried  two  bills,  of  which  the  first  abolished 
the  slave  trade  with  all  foreign  powers,  and  the  second  forbade 
the  employment  in  that  traffic  of  any  British  shipping  which  had 
not  already  been  engaged  in  it ;  whilst  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved,  that  the  slave  trade  was  ‘  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
‘  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy  ;  and  that  they  would  pro- 
‘  cecd  to  abolish  it  with  all  practicable  expedition.’  Faithfully 
was  this  pledge  redeemed.  'Flie  death  of  ^Ir  Fox  did  jiot  even 
delay  its  fulfilment.  Early  in  1807  that  great  statesman,  to 
whom  at  the  distance  of  twenty-six  years  it  was  reserved  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  bill  which  placed  on  the  British  statute-book  the 
final  condemnation  of  the  trade  in  slaves.  Amidst  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  Parliament,  the  enthusiastic  congratulation  of  his  friends, 
and  the  applauses  of  the  world,  Mr  Wilberforce  witnessed  the 
success  of  the  great  object  of  his  life  with  emotions,  and  in  a 
spirit,  which  could  not  liave  found  admission  into  a  mind  less 
pure  and  elevated  than  his  own.  The  friendly  shouts  of  victory 
which  arose  on  every  side  were  scarcely  obseiwed  or  heeded  in 
the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  rendered  to  mankind  a 
service  of  unequalled  magnitude.  He  retiretl  to  prostrate  him¬ 
self  before  the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  in  profound  humility  and 
thankfulness, — wondering  at  the  unmerited  bounty  of  God,  who 
had  carried  him  through  twenty  years  of  unremitting  labour,  and 
bestowed  on  him  a  name  of  imperishable  glory. 

There  are  those  who  have  disputed  his  title  to  the  station  thus 
assigned  to  him.  Amongst  the  most  recent  is  to  be  numbered 
one  whose  esteem  is  of  infinitely  too  high  value  to  be  lightly  dis-  , 
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regarded,  aiui  whose  jndg'ment  will  carry  with  it  no  common  au¬ 
thority.  Mr  Sergeant  'I’alfourd  in  his  Life  of  Charles  Lamb, 
referring  to  an  interview  which  took  place  between  Lamb  and 
Mr  Clarkson,  uses  the  following  expressions : — ‘  lliere  he  also 
‘  met  with  the  tme  annihilator  of  the  slave  trade,  Thomas  Clark- 
‘  son,  who  Mas  then  enjoying  a  necessary  resjute  from  his  stu- 
‘  pendous  labours  in  a  cottage  on  the  borders  of  LTlswater. 

‘  Lamb  had  no  taste  for  oratorical  philanthroj)}’,  but  he  felt  the 
‘  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Clarkson’s  character.’ 

'rhe  contrast  mIucIi  is  thus  drawn  between  ‘  the  true  annihi- 
‘  lator  of  the  slave  trade,’  and  the  oratorical  philanthropists  m  Iio 
declaimed  against  it,  does  not  rest  merely  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
'ralfourd.  The  great  names  of  WordsMorth  and  Southey,  nith 
many  minor  Mriters,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  same  oj)i- 
nion.  Nay,  Mr  Clarkson  has  claimed  for  himself  a  place  in  tin* 
history  of  this  great  measure,  which  affords  no  light  countenance 
to  the  pretensions  thus  preferred  in  his  behalf.  In  a  map  prefixed 
to  his  ‘  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  'I’rade,’  that  gigan¬ 
tic  evil  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  mound  jdaced  at  the 
confluence  of  four  riv'ci’S,  M’hose  united  force  is  bearing  it  aMay. 
Of  these  streams  one  takes,  near  its  source,  the  name  of  Clark- 
son,  into  Mhich  the  rivulet  of  Wilberforce  is  seen  to  fall  innch 
lower  down.  Ilis  sons  reclaim  against  this  hydrography,  and 
propose  to  correct  the  map  by  converting  the  trilnitary  flood  into 
the  main  channel.  The  discussion  has,  mc  think,  been  inevita¬ 
bly  forced  upon  them  ;  but  it  is  one  into  Mhich  Me  decline  to 
enter.  It  may  be  suflicient  to  state  u  hat  are  the  positions  M  hich 
the  biographers  of  IMr  Wilberforce  have  asserted,  and  as  mc 
think,  substantiated.  They  maintain,  then,  that  his  attention 
had  been  directed  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  for  some 
time  before  the  subject  had  engaged  Mr  Clarkson’s  notice — that 
he  had  been  co-operating  with  Mr  Pitt  for  the  advancement  of 
the  measure  long  before  his  acquaintance  Mith  Mr  Clarkson  com¬ 
menced,  and  for  at  least  two  years  before  the  period  at  which  Mr 
Clarkson  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  made  a  convert  of 
that  great  Minister — that  many  of  Mr  Clarkson’s  exertions  M  ere 
undertaken  at  the  instance  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr  Wilberforce, 
and  conducted  under  his  Mritten  instructitms, — and  that  from 
1701  to  1805,  Mhen  the  victory  Mas  already  won,  iMr  Clarkson 
did  not  in  fact  participate  at  all  in  any  of  the  labours  Mhich  M  ere 
unceasingly  pursued  by  Mr  Wilberforce  during  the  m  hole  of  that 
period.  'I'hus  firr  there  seems  no  ground  for  dispute.  In  these 
volumes  M’ill  be  found  a  coirespondence,  the  publication  of  m  hicli 
M'e  cannot  condemn,  although  mc  think  that  nothing  but  the  filial 
»  duty  of  vindicating  their  father's  highest  title  to  renoMU  could 
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have  justified  liis  sons  in  givinjj  it  to  tlic  world.  Tlio  effect  of 
it  is  to  show  that  Mr  Clarkson’s  services  were  remunerated  by  a 
large  subscription  ;  and  that  his  private  interests  on  this  occasion 
were  urged  on  Mr  Wilberforee  with  an  importunity  of  which  it 
would  be  painful  to  transfer  the  record  to  these  pages,  llemcm- 
lK>ring  the  advanced  age,  the  eminent  services,  and  the  spotless 
character  of  that  venerable  and  excellent  man,  we  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  cxprc'ss  our  very  deep  regret  that  the  ill-judged  enco¬ 
miums  of  his  friends  should  have  contributed  to  the  publication 
of  any  thing  which  could  for  a  moment  disturb  the  serenity  of 
the  closing  scenes  of  a  life  distinguished,  as  we  believe,  by  the 
exercise  of  every  social  and  domestic  virtue,  and  the  most  un¬ 
wearied  beneficence  to  men  of  every  condition  and  every  coun- 
try. 

(Quitting  the  unwelcome  contnist  thus  forced  upon  us,  it  is 
due  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Wilberforee  to  state,  that  no  man  ever 
so  little  merited  that  condemnation  which  the  language  of  Mr 
Talfourd  must  be  supposed  to  convey.  He  was  indeed  associa¬ 
ted  with  those  whose  aid  would  have  insured  the  triumph  of 
energies  incomparably  inferior  to  his.  'J'o  mention  no  humbler 
names,  he  was  aided  by  the  genius  and  philan^liropy  of  Henry 
llrougham,  and  by  the  affection  and  self-denial  and  un¬ 
exampled  energy  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Stephen,  and  of  Mr 
Zachary  Macaiday.  It  may  further  he  admitted,  that  systema¬ 
tic  and  very  continuous  labours  were  not  consonant  with  his  in¬ 
tellectual  character  or  with  the  habits  of  his  life.  But  to  the 
ollice  which  he  had  undertaken,  he  brought  qualifications  still 
more  rare,  and  of  far  higher  importance.  It  was  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  talents  to  collect,  to  examine,  and  to  digest 
<‘vidence,  and  to  prepare  and  distribute  popular  pjdilications. 
But  it  required  a  mind  as  versatile  and  active,  and  pow’ers  as 
varied  as  were  those  of  Mr  Wilberforee,  to  harmonize  all  minds, 
to  quicken  the  zeal  of  some,  and  to  repress  the  intemperance  of 
others; — to  negotiate  with  statesmen  of  all  political  parties,  and, 
above  all,  to  maintain  for  twenty  successive  years  the  lofty 
principles  of  the  contest  unsullied  even  by  the  seeming  admix¬ 
ture  of  any  lower  aims.  The  political  position  assigned  to  him 
i)y  his  constituency  in  Yorkshire,  the  multitude  and  intimacy  of 
his  personal  friendships,  the  animal  spirits  which  knew  no  ebb, 
the  insinuating  graces  of  his  conversation,  the  graceful  flow'  of 
his  natural  eloquence,  and  an  address  at  once  the  gayest,  the 
most  winning,  and  the  most  affectionate,  marked  him  out  as  the 
single  man  of  his  age,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
conduct  such  a  struggle  through  all  its  ceaseless  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
appointments.  'J'hese  volumes  abound  in  proofs  the  most  conelu- 
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sive  that,  not  merely  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  every 
other  society,  he  lived  for  this  great  object — that  he  was  the 
centre  of  a  vast  correspondence,  employing  and  directing  innu¬ 
merable  agents — enlisting  in  his  service  the  whole  circle  of  his 
connexions,  surrounded  by  a  body  of  secretaries  (called  by  Mr 
Pitt  his  *  white  negroes’),  preparing  or  revising  publications  of 
every  form,  from  folios  of  reports  and  evidence  to  newspaper 
paragraphs — engaged  in  every  collateral  project  by  which  his 
main  end  could  be  promoted — now  superintending  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Voluntary  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
— and  then  labouring  from  session  to  session  in  Parliamentary 
Committees,  and  occasionally  passing  (in  opposition  to  bis  natu¬ 
ral  temper)  wtH?ks  of  the  most  laborious  seclusion,  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  more  public  labours.  A  life  of  more  devoted  ilili- 
gence  has  scarcely  been  recorded  of  any  man ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
are  to  understand  all  mental  industry  as  confined  to  those  exer¬ 
tions  which  chain  the  labourer  to  his  desk. 

Though  Mr  Wilberforce  survived  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  he  did  not  retain  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  much  more  than  half  of  that 
j>eriod.  The  interval  between  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  the 
close  of  his  Parliamentary  labours,  was  devoted  to  a  ceaseless 
watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  the  African  race.  Our  space 
forbids  us  to  pursue  in  any  detail  the  history  of  those  exertions. 
But  it  is  important  to  notice,  that  although  declining  strength 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  to  others  the  chief  conduct  of  the 
warfare  against  slavery  itself,  his  efforts  for  its  extinction  were 
continued  in  every  form,  until  the  introduction  into  Parliament 
of  the  law  which  declared,  that  from  the  1st  of  August  1834, 
‘  slavery  should  be  utterly,  and  for  ever  abolished,  and  unlawful 
*  throughout  the  British  colonies,  possessions,  and  plantations 
‘  abroad.’  'The  measure  liad  already  been  received  with  accla¬ 
mation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ere  he  was  summoned  to  his 
final  reward  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  last  conversa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  ever  engaged. 

It  would  not  have  been  compatible  with  the  character  of  Mr 
Wilberforce,  nor  a  fulfilment  of  the  mission  with  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  be  invested,  if  he  had  concentrated  his  eflbrts 
for  the  good  of  mankind  on  any  single  object,  however  arduous. 
‘  God  has  set  before  me  the  reformation  of  my  country’s  man- 
‘  ners,’  is  the  solemn  persuasion  which  he  recorded  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  and  from  which,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he 
never  swerved.  During  that  period  Great  Britain  underwent 
internal  changes  more  important  than  had  occurred  during  any 
two  preceding  centuries.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures, 
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revenue,  and  population  expanded  with  unexampled  elasticity. 
Never  before  had  the  physical  powers  of  nature  been  so  largely 
subjugated  to  the  physical  wants  of  mankind,  and  never  was  the 
necessity  more  urgent  for  some  corresponding  increase  of  the 
moral  powers  of  the  conqueror.  The  steam-engine  would  have 
been  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  if  the  age  which  it  has  en¬ 
riched  had  continued  stationary  in  religious  and  intellectual  im¬ 
provement.  Watt  and  Arkwright  would  have  been  but  equivo¬ 
cal  benefactors  of  their  fellow-countrymen  without  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  England  would  have  used  like  a 
giant  the  giant’s  strength  which  she  was  acquiring.  Wealth 
and  sensuality,  and  hard-heartedness,  on  the  one  side,  must 
have  been  brought  into  a  fearful  conflict  with  poverty,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  discontent,  on  the  other.  But  the  result  has  been 
otherwise,  and  these  islands  have  become  not  merely  the  hive  of 
productive  imlustry,  but  the  centre  of  efforts  of  unequalled  mag¬ 
nitude  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of  the  human  race.  If  in 
elevating  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  our  people  during 
the  lust  century,  the  first  place  be  due  to  the  illustrious  founder 
of  methodism,  the  second  may  be  justly  claimed  for  Mr  Wilber¬ 
force.  No  two  men  can  be  named  who  in  their  respective  gene¬ 
rations  exercised  an  influence  so  extensive,  permanent,  and  be¬ 
neficial  over  public  opinion.  In  walks  of  life  the  most  dissimilar, 
and  by  means  widely  different,  they  concurred  in  proposing  to 
themselves  the  same  great  end,  and  pursued  it  in  the  same 
spirit.  Their  views  of  Christian  doctrine  scarcely  differed. 
They  inculcated  the  same  severe,  though  affectionate,  morality ; 
and  were  animated  by  the  same  holy  principles,  fervent  zeal, 
and  constitutional  hilarity  of  temper.  No  one  who  believes 
that  the  colirses  of  the  world  are  guided  by  a  supreme  and 
benevolent  intelligence,  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  each  of 
these  men  was  appointed  by  Providence  to  execute  a  high  and 
sacred  trust,  and  prepared  for  its  discharge  by  those  gifts  of  na¬ 
ture  and  fortune  which  the  circumstances  of  their  times  pecu¬ 
liarly  demanded.  The  career  of  Wesley  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  his  disciples,  and  the  colder,  though 
more  discriminating  admiration  of  Southey.  In  these  volumes 
is  to  be  found  a  record  not  less  impressive  of  the  labours  of  Mr 
Wilberforce  to  exalt  and  purify  the  national  character.  Amongst 
the  innumerable  schemes  of  benevolence  which  were  projected 
during  the  last  half  century,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  more 
considerable  in  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  largely  par¬ 
ticipated.  Now  establishing  schools  for  pupils  of  every  age, 
and  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  then  engaged  in  plans 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
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tian  knowledge.  The  half-civilized  inhabitants  of  the  recesses 
of  London,  tne  prisoners  in  her  jails,  the  sick  and  destitute  in 
their  crowded  lodgings,  the  poor  of  Ireland,  the  heathen  nations 
refined  or  barbarous,  the  convicts  in  New  Holland,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  on  the  Red  river,  all  in  their  turn,  or  rather  all  at  once, 
were  occupying  his  mind,  exhausting  his  purse,  and  engaging 
his  time  and  influence  in  schemes  for  their  relief  or  improvement. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  the  plans  in  which  he  was  immersed, 
and  of  the  societies  formed  for  their  accomjilishment,  presents 
such  a  mass  and  multitude  of  complicated  affairs,  as  inevitably 
to  suggest  the  conclusion  that  no  one  man,  nor  indeed  any  hun¬ 
dred  men,  could  conduct  or  understand,  or  remember,  them  all. 
There  is,  however,  no  miracle  to  explain.  Living  in  the  centre 
of  political  action,  and  surrounded  by  innumerable  friends, 
agents,  and  supporters,  Mr  Wilberforce  was  relieved  from  all  the 
more  toilsome  duties  of  these  countless  undertakings.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  constituted  himself,  and  to  have  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  others,  as  a  voluntary  minister  of  public  instruction 
ana  public  charities.  No  department  in  Downing  Street  was 
ever  administered  with  equal  success  ; — none  certainly  by  agents 
equally  zealous,  persevering,  and  effective.  His  authority  was 
maintained  by  the  reverence  and  affection  of  his  fellow  labourers, 
and  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  his  unfailing  bounty,  and  his 
ever  ready  and  affectionate  sympathy. 

No  man  was  less  liable  to  the  imputation  of  withdrawing  from 
costly  personal  sacrifices  to  promote  those  schemes  of  philan¬ 
thropy  which  the  world,  or  at  least  his  own  world,  would  admire 
and  celebrate.  During  a  large  part  of  his  life,  !Mr  Wilberforce 
appears  to  have  devoted  to  acts  of  munificence  and  charity,  from 
a  fourth  to  a  third  of  his  annual  income ;  nor  did  he  shriiik  from 
the  humblest  and  most  repulsive  offices  of  kindness  to  the  siik 
and  the  wretched  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  Yet 
we  believe  that  no  more  genuine  proof  was  ever  given  of  his  anx¬ 
iety  for  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  than  in  the  publication  of 
his  ‘  Practical  View’  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  System  of  Pi  o- 
‘  fessed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this  Coun- 
‘  try,  contrasted  with  real  Christianity.’  This  book  appeared  in 
1797.  The  interest  with  which  it  was  originally  received  might 
be  readily  explained  by  the  singularity  of  a  very  conspicuous 
member  of  Parliament  undertaking  to  handle  such  a  theme. 
But  there  must  be  some  deeper  cause  for  the  continued  popu¬ 
larity  of  an  octavo  volume,  of  which,  within  half  a  century,  fifty 
large  editions,  at  the  least,  have  been  published  in  England  and 
in  tlie  United  States.  The  applauses  of  ecclesiastics  of  every 
class,  from  old  John  Newton  to  the  then  Bishop  of  London, 
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TTiiglit  be  yielded  with  .liberal  indulgence  to  so  powerful  and  un¬ 
expected  an  auxiliary.  But  that  could  be  no  common  produc¬ 
tion  which  moved  the  author  of  the  ‘  Pursuits  of  Literature’  for 
once  to  quit  his  stilts,  and  to  pour  out  a  heartfelt  tribute  of 
praise  in  his  unadulterated  mother  tongue ;  and  which  drew 
from  Edmund  Burke  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  au¬ 
thor  for  the  comfort  which  he  had  diffused  over  the  two  last 
days  of  his  eventful  life. 

Yet  they  who  shall  search  this  book  for  deep  theology,  or  pro¬ 
found  investigation,  will  be  disappointed.  ‘  Philosophy,’  says 
Abraham  Tucker,  ‘  may  be  styled  the  art  of  marshalling  the. 
‘  ideas  in  the  understanding,  and  religion  that  of  disciplining  the 
‘  imagination.’  In  the  first  of  these  arts  ^Ir  Wilberforce  did  not 
excel ;  in  the  second  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed.  The 
first  three  chapters  of  his  work  appear  to  us  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  rest.  He  is  there  upon  a  debateable  land, — contrasting  the 
insjured  text  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  age  on  some  parts 
of  Christian  doctrine.  The  accuracy  of  his  own  interpretations, 
or  rather  of  those  which  are  received  by  that  part  of  the  Church 
of  England  usually  designated  as  Evangelical,  being  assumed 
throughout  these  discussions,  they  will  scarcely  convince  such  as 
read  the  New  Testament  in  a  different  sense.  But  when  be 
emerges  from  these  defiles,  and  enters  upon  broader  ground,  com- 
])aring  the  precepts  of  revelation  with  the  conventional  morality 
of  the  world’s  favoured  children,  he  speaks  (for  it  is  throughout  a 
spoken  rather  than  a  written  style)  with  a  persuasive  energy 
which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  inspired  volume.  Here  all 
is  the  mature  result  of  profound  meditation  ;  and  his  thoughts, 
if  not  ahvays  methodical  and  compact,  are  at  least  always  poured 
out  in  language  so  earnest  and  affectionate,  that  philanthropy 
never  yet  assumed  a  more  appropriate,  or  a  more  eloquent  style. 
It  is  the  expostulation  of  a  brother.  Unwelcome  truth  is  deli¬ 
vered  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  yet  with  a  tenderness  which 
demonstrates  that  the  monitor  feels  the  pain  which  he  reluctantly 
inflicts.  It  is  this  tone  of  human  sympathy  breathing  in  every 
page  which  constitutes  the  essential  charm  of  this  book  ;  and  it 
is  to  the  honour  of  our  common  nature  that  we  are  all  disposed  to 
love  best  that  teacher,  who,  w'ith  the  deepest  compassion  for  our 
sorrows,  has  the  least  indulgence  for  the  errors  or  the  faults  by 
which  they  have  been  occasioned.  Whatever  objections  may 
have  been  raised  to  Mr  W’ilberforce’s  theological  opinions,  there 
is  but  one  which  can  be  stated  to  the  exegetical  part  of  his  trea¬ 
tise.  It  is,  that  he  has  erected  a  standard  too  pure  and  too  su¬ 
blime  for  this  world’s  use,  and  proposes  a  scheme  of  Utopian 
perfection  which  is  calculated,  by  discouraging  hope,  to  repress 
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exertion.  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  the  desijfii  of  every  rule 
which  can  be  given  for  the  conduct  of  life  is  to  afford  an  accurate 
measure  of  our  deflection  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  a  tru!«t- 
worthy  guide  for  our  return.  Any  system  of  religion  or  ethics 
which  tolerated  the  slightest  compromise  with  moral  evil,  woubl 
be  so  far  subversive  of  its  own  purpose ;  although  it  is  from  the 
general  prevalence  of  moral  evil  that  such  systems  derive  their 
existence  and  their  value.  To  mark  distinctly  the  departure  of 
the  luxurious,  busy,  care-worn,  and  ambitious  age  to  winch  we 
belong,  from  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  Christian  morality, 
W’as  the  task  which  Mr  Wilberforce  proposed  to  himself.  Never 
were  the  sensuality,  the  gloom,  and  the  selflshness  which  fester 
below  the  polished  surface  of  society,  brought  into  more  vivid 
contrast  with  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  which  in  their 
combination  form  the  Christian  character ;  and  never  was  that 
contrast  drawn  with  a  firmer  hand,  with  a  more  tender  spirit, 
or  with  a  purer  aspiration  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

To  all  these  philanthropic  labours  were  added  others,  address¬ 
ed,  though  less  directly,  to  the  same  ends,  and  undertaken  ainl 
pursued  in  a  similar  spirit.  In  his  political  career,  Mr  ^Vill)er- 
ibrce  never  ceased  to  act  and  to  speak  as  one  to  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  had  confided  the  sacred  trust  of  advancing  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  age  and  nation  to  which 
he  belonged.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  enjoyed  great  and  well- 
merited  celebrity.  But  it  was  not  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  his  powers  in  this  kind  were  exhibited  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  all  the  deliberations  of  Parliament  may  be  discern¬ 
ed  a  tacit  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  Royal  citation  which  has 
brought  together  the  two  Houses  ‘  for  the  despatch  of  divers 
‘  weighty  and  urgent  affairs,’  The  knights  and  burgesses  are 
oinphatically  men  of  business,  and  have  but  little  indulgence 
for  any  thing  which  tasks  the  understanding,  addresses  itself  to 
the  heart,  or  elevates  the  imagination; — least  of  all  for  an  osten¬ 
tatious  display  of  the  resources  of  the  speaker’s  miinU  He  who 
can  contribute  a  pertinent  fact,  or  a  weighty  argument,  need  not 
raise  his  style  above  the  region  of  the  bathos.  The  aspirant  for 
fame  must  excel  in  perspicuity  of  statement,  in  promptitude  in 
the  exposure  or  invention  of  sophistry,  and  in  a  ready  though 
abstemious  use  of  wit,  ridicule,  and  sarcasm.  In  these  requisites 
for  success  IMr  Wilberforce  was  deficient.  lie  had  not  much 
Statistical  knowledge,  nor  was  he  familiar  with  any  branch  of 
Political  Economy.  His  argumentation  was  not  usually  perspi¬ 
cuous,  and  was  seldom  energetic.  The  habit  of  digression,  the 
parenthetical  structure  of  his  periods,  and  the  minute  qualifica¬ 
tions  suggested  by  his  reverence  for  truth,  impeded  the  flow  of  his 
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<Uscourse,  and  frequently  obscured  its  design.  His  exquisite  per¬ 
ception  of  the  ridiculous  kept  him  in  the  exercise  of  habitual 
self-denial,  and  the  satire  which  played  upon  his  countenance  was 
suppressed  by  his  universal  charity,  before  it  could  form  itself 
into  language.  With  these  disadvantages  he  was  still  a  great 
Parliamentary  speaker;  and  there  were  occasions  when,  borne  by 
some  sudden  impulse,  or  carried  by  diligent  preparation  over  the 
fliffuseness  which  usually  encumbered  him,  he  delighted  and 
subdued  his  hearers.  His  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
rested,  however,  chiefly  upon  other  grounds.  In  that  assembly, 
any  one  speaks  with  immense  advantage  whose  character,  station, 
or  presumed  knowledge  is  such  as  to  give  importance  to  his  opi¬ 
nions.  The  dogmas  of  some  men  are  of  incomparably  more  value 
than  the  logic  of  others ;  and  no  member  except  the  leaders  of 
the  great  contending  parties,  addressed  the  House  with  an  autho¬ 
rity  equal  to  that  of  ^Ir  Wilberforce.  The  homage  rendered  to 
bis  personal  character,  his  command  over  a  small  but  compact 
party,  his  representation  of  the  county  of  York,  the  confidence 
of  the  great  religious  bodies  in  every  part  of  England,  and, 
above  all,  his  independent  neutrality,  gave  to  his  suft’rage  an  al¬ 
most  unexampled  value.  It  was  usually  delivered  with  a  demea¬ 
nour  of  conscious  dignity,  unalloyed  by  the  slightest  tinge  of 
arrogance,  and  contrasting  oddly  enough  with  the  insignificance 
of  his  slight  and  shapeless  person.  Yet  the  spell  he  exercised  was 
partly  drawn  from  still  another  source.  Parliamentary  eloquence 
is  essentially  collo(juial ;  and,  when  most  embellished  or  sus¬ 
tained,  is  rather  prolonged  discourse  than  oratory  properly  so 
called.  It  was  by  a  constant,  perhaps  an  unavoidable  obser¬ 
vance  of  this  tone,  that  IMr  Wilberforce  exercised  the  charm 
which  none  could  resist,  but  which  many  were  unable  to  explain. 
His  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  bore  the  closest  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  familiar  conversation.  There  was  the  same  earnest 
sincerity  of  manner,  the  same  natural  and  varied  cadences,  the 
same  animation  and  ease,  and  the  same  tone  of  polished  society ; 
and  while  his  affectionate,  lively,  and  graceful  talk  flowed  on 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  effort  or  study,  criticism 
itself  scarcely  perceived,  or  at  least  excused  the  redundancy  of  his 
language. 

liut,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  not  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  his  powers  as  a  public  speaker  had  their  highest  exercise. 
His  habitual  trains  of  thought,  and  the  feelings  which  he  most 
deeply  cherished,  could  rarely  find  utterance  in  that  scene  of 
strife  and  turmoil.  At  the  hustings,  where  the  occasion  justified 
the  use  of  a  more  didactic  style,  there  was  much  simple  majesty 
in  the  uncompromising  avowal  of  his  principles,  and  in  the  ad- 
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monitions  suggested  by  them.  It  was  the  grave  clorpience  of 
the  pulpit  applied  to  secular  uses.  But  it  was  in  the  great  as¬ 
semblages  held  for  religious  and  charitable  objects  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  eloquence  moved  with  the  greatest  impetus  and  vo¬ 
lume.  Here  he  at  once  felt  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  dense 
mass  of  eager  and  delighted  listeners.  In  the  fulness  of  the 
charity  which  believeth  all  things,  giving  credit  to  the  mul¬ 
titude  for  feelings  as  pure  and  benevolent  as  his  own,  he  possess¬ 
ed  the  power  of  gracefully  and  decorously  laying  aside  the  reserve 
which  habitually  shrouded  from  the  irreverent  and  profane  the 
more  secret  and  cherished  feelings  of  his  heart.  Nothing  was 
ever  more  singular,  or  less  framed  upon  any  previous  model  of 
eloquence,  than  w  ere  some  of  those  addresses  in  which  the  chas¬ 
tened  style  of  the  House  of  Commons  (of  all  assemblies  the 
most  fastidious)  was  employed  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts 
which,  though  best  becoming  the  deepest  solitude,  retained,  even 
in  these  crowded  scenes,  their  delicacy  not  less  than  their  beauty. 
The  most  ardent  of  his  expressions  bore  the  impress  of  indubi¬ 
table  sincerity,  and  of  calm  and  sober  conviction  ;  instantly  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  from  the  less  genuine  enthusiasm  of  others  who 
dissolved  their  meaning  in  ecstasy,  and  soared  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  comprehension  into  the  third  heavens  of  artificial  rap¬ 
ture.  It  was  an  example  perhaps  as  full  of  danger  as  of  interest; 
and  not  a  few  are  the  offensive  imitations  w  hicli  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  of  a  model  w  hich  could  be  followed  successfully,  or  even 
innocently,  by  none  whose  bosoms  did  not  really  burn  with  the 
same  heavenly  afl'ections,  who  did  not  practise  the  same  severe 
observance  of  truth,  or  whose  taste  had  not  been  refined  to  the 
same  degree  of  sensibility. 

No  part  of  IMr  Wilber  force’s  biography  will  be  read  with 

freater  interest  than  that  which  describes  his  political  career. 

folding  for  forty-three  years  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  current  of  public  affairs  as  it  flowed  past  bim, 
reflected  his  character  in  a  thousand  different  forms;  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  on  the  most  tumultuous  theatre,  of  action,  the  influence  of 
those  sacred  principles,  with  the  workings  of  w  hich  we  are  for  the 
most  part  conversant  only  in  more  quiet  and  secluded  scenes. 

‘  From  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be  inferred,’ — a  Baconian 
text,  from  which  certain  commentators  of  the  last  century  con¬ 
cluded,  that  he  who  possessed  a  Bible  might  disj)ense  with  Gro- 
tius  and  with  Locke ;  and  that  at  the  approach  of  the  Scriptures 
all  other  writings  should  disappear,  as  they  had  once  vanished  at 
the  presence  of  the  Koran.  The  opinion  which  precisely  re¬ 
verses  this  doctrine  is  recommended  by  less  ingenuity,  and 
by  no  better  logic.  Mr  Wilberforce  was  far  too  wise  a  man 
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to  imagine  that  any  revelation  from  God  could  be  designed 
to  supersede  the  duty  of  patient  research  into  all  other  sources 
of  knowledge.  But  neither  did  he  ever  reject  the  vast  body  of 
ethical  precepts  delivered  by  Divine  inspiration,  as  irrelevant  to 
the  political  questions  with  which  he  was  daily  conversant, 
lie  invariably  brought  every  conclusion  drawn  from  other  studies 
to  the  test  of  their  consistency  with  the  sacred  oracles.  They 
supplied  him  with  an  ordinate  by  which  to  measure  every  curve. 
They  gave  him  what  most  public  men  egregiously  want, — the  firm 
hold  of  a  body  of  unchanging  opinions.  In  his  case  this  advan¬ 
tage  was  peculiarly  momentous.  His  neglected  education,  his 
inaptitude  for  severe  and  continuous  mental  labour,  the  strength 
of  his  sympathies,  and  his  strong  personal  attachment  to  Air 
I’itt,  all  seemed  to  give  the  promise  of  a  ductile,  vacillating,  un¬ 
certain  course.  Yet  in  reality  no  man  ever  pursued  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  career  more  entirely  guided  by  fixed  principles,  or  more 
frequently  at  variance  with  his  habitual  inclinations.  His  con¬ 
nexions,  both  public  and  private,  not  less  than  his  natural  tem¬ 
per,  disposed  him  to  that  line  of  policy  which,  in  our  days, 
assumes  the  title  of  ‘  conservative yet  his  conduct  was  almost 
invariably  such  as  is  now  distinguished  by  the  epithets  ‘  liberal 
‘  and  reforming.’  A  Tory  by  predilection,  he  was  in  action  a 
Whig.  His  heart  was  with  Air  Pitt ;  but  on  all  the  cardinal 
questions  of  the  times,  his  vote  was  given  to  Air  Fox. 

I'his  conflict  of  sentiment  with  principle  did  not,  however, 
commence  in  the  earlier  days  of  Air  Pitt’s  administration;  for  the 
mortal  foe  of  Jacobinism  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
Parliamentary  reformer ;  and  Air  Wilberforce  executed  a  rapid 
journey  from  Nice  to  Londoii  in  the  winter  of  1784  to  support, 
by  his  eloquence  and  his  vote,  the  Reform  Bill  which  his  friend 
introduced  in  the  session  of  that  year.  The  following  broken 
sentences  from  his  diary  record  the  result : — ‘  At  Pitt’s  all  day — 
‘  it  goes  on  well — sat  up  late  chatting  with  Pitt — his  hopes  of 
‘  the  country  and  noble  patriotic  heart — to  town — Pitt’s — house 
‘  — Parliamentary  reform — terribly  disappointed  and  beat — ex- 
‘  tremely  fatigued — spoke  extremely  ill  but  commended — called 
‘  at  Pitt’s — met  poor  Wyvill.’  Of  this  ‘  ill  spoken’  but  ‘  com- 
‘  mended  speech,’  the  following  sentence  is  preserved: — ‘  The 
‘  consequence  of  this  measure,’  he  said,  ‘  will  be  that  the  freedom 
‘  of  opinion  will  be  restored,  and  party  connexions  in  great 
‘  measure  vanish,  for  party  on  one  side  begets  party  on  the 
‘  other ;’ — a  prophecy  which,  rightly  understood,  is  perceptibly 
advancing  towards  its  fulfilment.  The  ill  success  of  Air  Pitt’s 
proposal  did  not  damp  the  zeal  of  Air  Wilberforce.  He  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  succeeded  in  carry- 
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ing  there,  two  of  the  most  important  enactments  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  which,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century.  Lord 
Grey  obtained  the  reluctant  concurrence  of  the  Peers.  One  of 
these  measures  provided  for  a  general  registration  of  voters ;  the 
others  for  holding  the  poll,  at  the  same  time,  in  several  dift'erent 
parts  of  the  same  county. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France  is  to  be 
dated  the  dissolution  of  the  political  alliance  which  had,  till  then, 
been  maintained  with  little  interruption  between  Mr  Wilberforce 
and  Mr  Pitt.  Partaking  more  deeply  than  most  men  of  the 
j>rcvalent  abhorrence  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  that  day, 
Mr  Wilberforce’s  resistance  to  the  war  was  decided  and  perse¬ 
vering.  A  written  message  from  ISIr  Pitt,  delivered  on  the  first 
debate  on  that  question,  ‘  assuring  him  that  his  speaking  then 
‘  might  do  irreparable  mischief,  and  promising  that  he  should 
‘  have  another  opportunity  before  war  should  he  decdared,’  de¬ 
feated  his  purpose  of  protesting  publicly  against  the  approaching 
hostilities.  Accident  prevented  the  redemption  of  the  pledge, 
but  Mr  Wilberforce’s  purposes  remained  unshaken.  ‘  Our  Go- 
‘  vernment,’  he  says  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  ‘  had  been  for 
‘  some  months  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  negotiat- 
‘  ing  with  the  principal  European  powers,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  obtaining  a  joint  representation  to  France,  assuring  her  that  if 
‘  she  w’ould  formally  engage  to  keep  within  her  limits,  and  not 
‘  molest  her  neighbours,  she  should  be  suflfered  to  settle  her. own 
‘  internal  government  and  constitution  without  interference.  I 
‘  never  was  so  earnest  with  Mr  Pitt  on  any  other  occasion  as 
‘  1  was  in  my  entreaties  before  the  war  broke  out,  that  he  would 
‘  opeidy  declare  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  been, 
‘  and  then  was  negotiating  this  treaty.  I  urged  on  him  that  the 
‘  declaration  might  possibly  produce  an  immediate  effect  in 
‘  France,  where  it  was  manifest  there  prevailed  an  opinion  that 
‘  we  were  meditating  some  interference  with  their  internal  affairs, 
‘  and  the  restoration  of  Louis  to  his  throne.  At  all  events,  I 
‘  hoped  that  in  the  first  lucid  interval,  France  would  see  how 
‘  little  reason  there  was  for  continuing  the  war  with  Great  Bri- 
‘  tain  ;  and,  at  least,  the  declaration  must  silence  all  but  the  most 
‘  determined  oppositionists  in  this  country.  How  far  this  ex- 
‘  pectation  would  have  been  realized  you  may  estimate  by  ^Ir 

*  Fo.x’s  language  when  Mr  Pitt,  at  my  instance,  did  make  the 

*  declaration  last  winter(  1799).  “  If,”  he  said,  “  the  Right 

‘  “  Honourable  Gentleman  had  made  the  declaration  now  deliver- 
‘  “  ed,  to  France,'  as  well  as  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  I 
‘  “  should  have  nothing  more  to  say  or  to  desire.”  ’ 

Experience  and  reflection  confirmed  these  original  impressions. 
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After  the  war  had  continued  ‘  for  a  year,  Mr  Wilherforce  was 
‘  engaged  in  making  up  his  mind  cautiously  and  maturely,  and, 

‘  therefore,  slowly  as  to  the  best  conduct  to  be  observed  by 
‘  Great  Britain  in  the  present  critical  emergency.’  With  what 
a  severe  self-examination  he  was  accustomed  to  conduct  these 
enquiries,  may  be  learnt  from  an  entry  made  at  that  period  in  his 
private  journal.  ‘  It  is  a  proof  to  me  of  my  secret  ambition, 

‘  that  though  I  foresee  how  much  I  shall  suft'er  in  my  feelings 
‘  throughout  from  differing  from  Pitt,  and  how  indifferent  a 
‘  figure  I  shall  most  likely  make,  yet  that  motives  of  ambition 
‘  will  insinuate  themselves.  Give  me,  O  Lord,  a  true  sense  of 
‘  the  comparative  value  of  earthly  and  of  heavenly  things ;  this 
‘  will  render  me  sober-minded,  and  fix  my  affections  on  things 
‘  above.’ 

Such  was  the  solemn  preparation  with  which  he  approached 
this  momentous  question,  and  moved  in  the  session  of  1794  an 
amendment  to  the  address  recommending  a  more  pacific  policy. 
The  failure  of  that  attempt  di(i  not  shake  his  purpose;  for  after 
the  interval  of  a  few  days  he  voted  with  Mr  Grey  on  a  direct 
motion  for  the  re-establisliment  of  peace.  The  genuine  self-denial 
with  which  this  submission  to  a  clear  sense  of  duty  was  attended, 
Mr  Wilbei/orce  has  thus  touchingly  described.  ‘  No  one  who  has 
‘  not  seen  a  good  deal  of  public  life,  and  felt  how  difficult  and 
‘  painful  it  is  to  differ  widely  from  those  with  whom  you  wish  to 
‘  agree,  can  judge  at  what  an  expense  of  feeling  such  duties  are 
‘  performed.  Wednesday,  February  4,  dined  at  Lord  Camden’s. 
‘  Pepper,  and  Lady  Arden,  Steele,  &c.  I  felt  queer,  and  all 
‘  day  out  of  spirits — wrong  I  but  hurt  by  the  idea  of  Pitt’s  aliena- 
‘  tion — l‘2th,  party  of  the  oldfrm  at  the  Speaker’s;  1  not  there.’ 

Mr  Pitt’s  alienation  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  severe 
penalty  which  Mr  Wilherforce  had  to  pay  on  this  occasion.  The 
sarcasms  of  Windham, — the  ironical  compliments  of  Burke, — a 
cold  reception  from  the  King, — and  even  Fox’s  congratulation 
upon  his  approaching  alliance  with  the  Opposition,  might  have 
been  endured.  But  it  was  more  hard  to  bear  the  rebukes,  how¬ 
ever  tenderly  conveyed,  of  his  friend  and  early  guide,  the  Dean 
of  Carlisle;  the  reproaches  of  the  whole  body  of  his  clerical  allies 
for  the  countenance  which  they  conceived  him  to  have  given  to 
the  enemies  of  religion  and  of  order;  and  the  earnest  remonstran¬ 
ces  of  many  of  his  most  powerful  supporters  in  Yorkshire.  The 
temper  so  accessible  to  all  kindly  influences  was,  however,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  invigorating  voice  of  an  approving  conscience, 
lie  resumed  his  pacific  proposals  in  the  spring  of  1795,  and 
though  still  defeated,  it  was  by  a  decreasing  majority.  Before 
the  close  of  that  year,  Mr  Pitt  himself  had  become  a  convert  to 
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the  opinions  of  his  friend.  The  war  Iiad  ceased  to  be  popular, 
and  Lord  Malmesbury’s  negotiation  followed.  The  failure  of 
tliat  attempt  at  length  convinced  Mr  Wiiberforce  that  the  war 
was  inevitable  ;  and  thenceforward  his  opposition  to  it  ceased. 

The  same  independent  spirit  raised  him,  on  less  momentous 
occasions,  above  the  influence  of  the  admiration  and  strong  per¬ 
sonal  attachment  which  he  never  withheld  from  Mr  Pitt  ut  any 
period  of  their  lives.  Though  the  Minister  was  ‘  furious’  on 
the  occasion,  he  voted  and  spoke  against  the  motion  for  augment¬ 
ing  the  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Though  fully  anticipa¬ 
ting  the  ridicule  which  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
attempt,  he  moved  the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere  for  the 
liberation  of  Lafayette,  when  confined  in  the  gaol  at  Olmuky. 
Though,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Prettyman,  Mr  Pitt  pledged 
himself  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  have  silenced  every  dis¬ 
senting  minister  to  whom  the  magistrates  might  have  thought 
proper  to  refuse  a  license,  Mr  ^Vilberforce  resisted,  and  with 
eventual  success,  this  encroachment  on  the  principles  of  tolera¬ 
tion.  Though  the  whole  belligerent  policy  of  IMr  Pitt,  on  the 
resumption  of  the  war,  rested  on  continental  ulliunces,  cemented 
by  subsidies  from  the  British  Treasury,  that  system  found  in 
Mr  Wiiberforce  the  most  strenuous  and  uncompromising  o]i- 
ponent.  On  the  revival  of  hostilities  in  1803,  he  supported  Mr 
Fox  not  merely  with  his  vote,  but  with  a  speech  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  published.  The  impeachment  of  I.ord  Melville 
brought  him  into  a  direct  and  painful  hostility  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  youthful  intimacy,  and  who  still  retained 
their  hold  on  his  heart.  Mr  Pitt  was  his  chosen  friend — Lord 
Melville  his  early  companion.  But  even  on  this  occasion,  though 
compelled  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  ‘  fascinating  eye’  and 
‘  the  agitated  countenance’  turned  reproachfully  to  him  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  he  delivered  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  his 
Parliamentary  speeches, — in  whiebthe  sternest  principles  of  pub¬ 
lic  morality  were  so  touchingly  combined  with  compassion  for 
the  errors  he  condemned,  that  the  effect  was  irresistible  ;  and  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker  can  scarcely  be  said  with  greater 
truth  to  have  determined  the  decision  of  the  House.  Nothing 
more  truly  in  the  spirit  of  the  pure  and  lofty  principles  by 
which  he  was  guided  is  recorded  of  him,  than  his  defence  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  for  declining  to  join  the  deputation  which 
carried  up  to  the  King  the  subsequent  address  for  the  removal  of 
Lord  Melville  from  the  Royal  Councils.  ‘  I  am  a  little  sur- 
‘  prised  that  it  should  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  any  that  they  did 
‘  not  accompany  the  procession  to  St  James’s.  I  should  have 
‘  thought  that  men’s  own  feelings  might  have  suggested  to  them 
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‘  that  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  heart  might  be  permitted  to 
‘  give  a  lesson  to  the  judgment.  My  country  might  justly  de- 
‘  maud  that,  in  my  decision  on  Lord  Melville’s  conduct,  I  should 
‘  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  justice,  and  the  principles  of  the 
‘  constitution,  without  suffering  party  considerations,  personal 
‘  friendship,  or  any  extrinsic  motive  whatever  to  interfere  ;  that 
‘  in  all  that  was  substantial  I  should  deem  myself  as  in  the  exer- 
‘  cise  of  a  judicial  oifice.  But  when  the  sentence  of  the  law  is 
‘  past,  is  not  that  sufficient  ?  Am  I  to  join  in  the  execution  of 
‘  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  of  me  that  1  am  to  stifle  the  natural 
‘  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  not  even  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  very 
‘  sentence  I  am  pronouncing  ?  I  know  not  what  Spartan  virtue 
‘  or  stoical  pride  might  require ;  but  I  know  that  I  am  taught  a 
‘  difl’erent,  ay,  and  a  better  lesson  by  a  greater  than  either  Ly- 
‘  curgus  or  Zeno.  Christianity  enforces  no  such  sacrifice.  She 
‘  requires  us  indeed  to  do  justice,  but  to  love  mercy.  I  learn 
‘  not  in  her  school  to  triumph  even  over  a  conquered  enemy,  and 
‘  must  I  join  the  triumph  over  a  fallen  friend.’ 

M  e  might,  with  the  aid  of  these  volumes,  trace  Mr  Wilberforce’s 
political  career  through  all  the  memorable  controversies  of  his 
times,  and  prove,  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction,  that  every 
vote  was  given  under  such  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  as  raised  him  above  the  influence  of  those  human  affec¬ 
tions,  which  scarcely  any  man  felt  more  keenly.  He  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  acclamations  of  no  party,  for  in  turn  he  resisted 
all.  Even  the  great  religious  bodies  who  acknowledged  him  as 
their  leader  were  frequently  dissatisfied  with  a  course  which, 
while  it  adorned  their  principles,  conceded  nothing  to  their  preju¬ 
dices.  The  errors  into  which  he  niay  have  fallen  were  in  no 
single  case  debased  by  any  selfish  motive,  and  were  ever  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind. 

But  those  indications  of  human  character  wffiich  it  chiefly  con¬ 
cerns  us  to  study,  are  not,  after  all,  to  be  discovered  in  places 
where  men  act  together  in  large  masses,  and  under  strong 
excitement.  Mr  Wilberforce’s  interior  life  is  exhibited  in  this 
biography  wdth  a  minuteness  of  self-dissection  which  we  think  it 
hardly  possible  to  contemplate  without  some  degree  of  pain.  It 
was  his  habit  to  note,  in  the  most  careless  and  elliptical  language, 
every  passing  occurrence,  however  trivial,  apparently  as  a  mere 
aid  to  recollection.  But  his  journals  also  contain  the  results  of 
a  must  unsparing  self-examination,  and  record  the  devotional 
feelings  with  which  his  mind  was  habitually  possessed.  They 
boar  tliat  impress  of  perfect  sincerity,  without  which  they  would 
have  been  altogether  worthless.  The  suppression  of  them  would 
have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  a  very  large  body  of 
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readers ;  and  tlic  sacred  profession  of  the  editors  g^ves  peculiar 
authority  to  their  judj^ment  as  to  the  advantage  of  such  dis¬ 
closures.  To  their  filial  piety  the  whole  work,  indeed  almost  every 
line  of  it,  bears  conclusive  testimony.  We  feel,  however,  an  in¬ 
vincible  repugnance  to  the  transfer  into  these  pages  of  the  secret 
communingsof  a  close  self-observer  with  his  Maker.  The  Church 
of  Rome  is  wise  in  proclaiming  the  sanctity  of  the  Confessional, 
'rhe  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  heart  (for  such  it  must  ap¬ 
pear  to  every  one  w  ho  dares  to  explore  its  recesses)  is  at  best  a 
cheerless  study.  It  would  require  some  fortitude  in  any  man  to 
state  how  much  of  our  mutual  affection  and  esteem  depends  upon 
our  imperfect  kiiowledge  of  each  other.  The  same  creative 
wisdom  which  shelters  from  every  human  eye  the  workings  of 
our  animal  frame,  has  not  less  closely  shrouded  from  observation 
the  movements  of  our  sjriritual  nature.  The  low  ly  and  contrite 
spirit  is  a  shrine  in  which  he  who  inhabiteth  eternity  conde¬ 
scends  to  dwell,  but  where  we  at  least  are  accustomed  to  regard 
every  other  presence  as  profane.  There  is,  we  think,  great 
danger  in  such  publications.  For  one  man  who,  like  Mr  Wil- 
berforce,  will  honestly  lay  bare  his  conscience  on  jiaper,  there 
are  at  least  one  hundred,  living  with  the  fear  or  the  hope  of  the 
biographer  before  their  eyes,  who  will  apply  themselves  to  the 
same  ta'sk  in  a  very  different  spirit.  The  desire  of  posthumous, 
or  of  living  fame,  will  dictate  the  sicknowledgement  of  faults, 
which  the  reader  is  to  regard  as  venial,  while  he  is  to  admire  the 
sagacity  with  which  they  are  dictated,  and  the  tenderness  of 
conscience  with  which  they  are  deplored.  We  may  be  wrong ; 
but  both  experience  and  probability  seem  to  us  to  show  that  the 
publication  of  the  religious  journals  of  one  honest  man,  is  likely 
to  make  innumerable  hypocrites. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr  Wilherforce  is  a  delightful  object  of 
contemplation,  though  it  cannot  be  reduced  into  the  form  of  dis¬ 
tinct  narration.  From  his  twenty-sixth  year  his  biography  consists 
rather  of  a  description  of  habits  than  of  a  succession  of  events. 
No  man  had  less  to  do  with  adventure,  or  was  more  completely 
independent  of  any  such  resource.  The  leisure  which  he  could 
withdraw  from  the  service  of  the  public  was  concentrated  upon 
his  large  and  happy  household,  and  on  the  troops  of  friends 
who  thronged  the  hospitable  mansion  in  which  he  lived  in  the 
neigh bourhoo<l  of  London. 

'I'he  following  sketch  of  his  domestic  retirement  possesses  a 
truth  which  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  every  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  associate  with  him  in  such  scenes : — 

‘  Who  that  ever  joined  him  in  hia  hour  of  daily  exercise  cannot  see 
him  now  as  he  walked  round  his  garden  at  Highwood,  now  in  animated 
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and  even  playful  conversation,  and  then  drawing  from  his  copious  pockets 
(to  contain  Dalryiuple’s  State  Papers  was  their  standard  measure)  a 
I'salter,  a  Horace,  a  Shakspeare,  or  Cowper,  and  reading  or  reciting 
chosen  passages,  and  then  catching  at  long  stored  Hower  leaves  as  the 
u  ind  blew  them  from  the  pages,  or  standing  by  a  favourite  gumcistus  to 
repair  the  loss.  Then  he  would  point  out  the  harmony  of  the  tints,  the 
lieauty  of  the  pencilling,  and  the  perfection  of  the  colouring,  and  sum 
up  all  into  those  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Almighty  which  were  ever 
welling  from  his  grateful  heart.  He  loved  flowers  with  all  the  simple 
delight  of  childhood.  He  would  hover  from  bed  to  bed  over  his  favour¬ 
ites,  and  when  he  came  in,  even  from  his  shortest  walk,  he  deposited  a 
few  that  he  hud  gathered  safely  in  his  room  before  he  joined  the  breakflist 
table.  Often  would  he  say  as  he  enjoyed  their  fragrance,  “  How  good 
is  God  to  us.  What  should  we  think  of  a  friend  w  ho  bad  furnished  us 
with  a  magnificent  house  and  all  we  needed,  and  then  coming  in  to  see 
that  all  had  been  provided  according  to  his  wishes,  should  be  hurt  to 
find  that  no  scents  had  been  placed  in  the  rooms?  Yet  so  has  God 
dealt  with  us — lovely  flowers  are  the  smites  of  his  goodness.’” 

The  following;  letter  to  one  of  his  children,  exhibits  Mr  Wil- 
herforce  in  one  of  those  characters  in  which  he  excelled  most 
men : — 

‘  Battersea  Ulsc,  Sept.  14,  1814. 

‘  My  very  dear - , 

*  I  do  not  relish  the  idea,  that  you  are  the  only  one  of  my  children  who 
has  not  written  to  me  during  my  al>sence,  and  that  you  should  be  the  only 
one  to  whom  I  should  not  write.  I  therefore  take  up  my  pen,  though  hut 
for  a  very  few  moments,  to  assure  you  that  I  do  not  suspect  your  silence 
to  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  affection  for  me,  any  more  than  that 
which  I  myself  have  hitherto  observed  has  proceeded  from  this  source, 
lliere  is  a  certain  demon  called  procrastination,  who  inhabits  a  castle  in 
the  air  at  Sandgate,  as  well  as  at  so  many  other  places,  and  I  suspect  that 
you  have  been  carried  up  some  day  (at  the  tail  of  your  kite  perhaps),  and 
lodged  in  that  same  habitation,  which  has  fine  large  rooms  in  it  from 
which  there  are  beautiful  prospects  in  all  directions ;  and  probably  you 
will  nut  quit  a  dwelling-place  that  you  like  so  well,  till  you  hear  that  I 
am  on  my  way  to  Sandgate.  You  would  meet  the  to-morrow  man  there 
(it  just  occurs  to  me),  and  1  hope  you  will  have  prevailed  on  him  to  tell 
you  the  remainder  of  that  pleasant  story,  a  part  of  w  hich  Miss  Edgeworth 
has  related,  though  I  greatly  fear  he  would  still  partake  so  far  of  the 
spirit  of  the  place  as  to  leave  a  part  untold  till — to-morrow.  But  I  am 
trifling  sadly,  since  I  am  this  morning  unusually  pressed  for  time.  I 
will  therefore  only  guard  my  dear  boy  seriously  against  procrastination, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  assailants  of  usefulness,  and  assure  him  that  1 
am  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  always  while  I  exist, 

‘  His  affectionate  Father, 

‘  W.  Wilberforce.’ 
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Mr  Wilberforce  excelled  in  the  arts  of  hospitality,  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  practice  of  them.  His  cordial  welcome  taught  the 
most  casual  guest  to  feel  that  he  was  at  home ;  and  the  mass  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance  could  scarcely  suppose  that  there  was  a 
domestic  sanctuary  still  more  sacred  and  privileged  than  that  into 
which  they  were  admitted.  Amongst  them  are  not  a  few  obscure, 
with  some  illustrious  names ;  and  of  the  latter  Mr  Pitt  is  by 
far  the  most  conspicuous. 

There  is  no  one  filling  so  large  a  space  in  recent  history  as  jMr 
Pitt,  with  whose  private  habits  the  world  is  so  little  acquainted. 
These  volumes  do  not  contribute  much  to  dispel  the  obscurity. 
We  find  him  indeed  at  one  time  passing  an  evening  in  classical 
studies  or  amusements  with  Mr  Canning ;  and  at  another,  cutting- 
walks  through  his  plantations  at  Ilolwood,  with  the  aid  of  ^Ir 
Wilberforce  and  Lord  Grenville.  But  on  the  whole,  the  William 
Pitt  of  this  work  is  the  austere  Minister  with  whom  we  were  al¬ 
ready  acquainted,  and  not  the  man  himself  in  his  natural  or  in 
•his  emancipated  state. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  ^Ir  Wilberforce  is  almost 
the  only  passage  which  gives  us  an  intimation  of  the  careless 
fiimiliarity  in  •«diich  for  many  years  they  lived  together  : — 

*  And  now  after  having  transacted  my  business  with  the  Minister,  a 
word  or  two  to  the  man — a  character  in  which,  if  it  is  more  pleasant  to 
you,  it  is  no  less  pleasant  to  me  to  address  you.  I  wish  you  may  be 
passing  your  time  half  as  salubriously  and  comfortably  as  I  am  at  Gis¬ 
borne’s,  where  I  am  breathing  good  air,  eating  good  mutton,  keeping 
good  hours,  and  enjoying  the  company  of  gooil  friends.  You  have  only 
two  of  the  four  at  command,  nor  these  always  in  so  pure  a  state  as  in 
Needwood  Forest ;  your  town  mutton  being  apt  to  be  woolly,  and  your 
town  friends  to  be  interested  :  however,  I  sincerely  believe  you  are, 
through  the  goodness  of  Providence,  better  off  in  the  latter  particular, 
than  has  been  the  fate  of  ninety-nine  Ministers  out  of  a  hundred;  and  as 
for  the  former,  the  quantity  you  lay  in  may  in  some  degree  atone  for 
the  quality  ;  and  it  is  a  sign  that  neither  in  friends  nor  mutton  you  have 
yet  lost  your  taste.  Indeed,  I  shall  reckon  it  a  bad  symptom  of  your 
moral  or  corporal  state,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  your  palate  is  so 
vitiated,  that  you  cannot  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  flavour.  All 
this  is  sad  stuflF,  but  you  must  allow  us  gentlemen  who  live  in  forests  to 
be  a  little  figurative.  I  will  only  add,  however  (that  I  may  not  quite 
e.xhaust  your  patience),  that  I  hope  you  will  never  cease  to  relish  me, 
and  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  the  ingredients  arc  good,  though  you 
may  not  altogether  approve  of  the  cooking.  Yours  ever. 

‘  W.  WiLBERFOllCE. 

‘  P.  S.  Remember  me  to  all  friends.  I  hope  you  have  no  more  gout, 
&c.  If  you  will  at  any  time  give  me  a  line  (though  it  be  but  a  mouth¬ 
ful)  I  shall  be  glad  of  it.  You  will  think  me  be-Burked  like  yourself.’ 
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On  the  occasion  of  Mr  Pitt’s  duel  with  Mr  Tierney,  Mr  Wil- 
horforcc  had  desi<^ned  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the 
I  louse  of  Commons.  The  intention  was  defeated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  kind  and  characteristic  letter : — 

‘  My  dear  Wilberforce, 

‘  I  am  not  the  person  to  argue  with  you  on  a  subject  in  which  I  am 
a  good  deal  concerned.  1  hope  too  that  1  am  incapable  of  doubting  your 
kindness  to  me  (however  mistaken  I  may  think  it)  if  you  let  any  senti¬ 
ment  of  that  sort  actuate  you  on  the  present  occasion.  I  must  suppose 
that  some  such  feeling  has  inadvertently  operated  upon  you,  because 
whatever  may  be  your  general  sentiments  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  they 
ran  have  acquired  no  new  tone  or  additional  argument  from  any  thing  that 
has  passed  in  this  transaction.  You  roust  be  supposed  to  bring  this  for¬ 
ward  in  reference  to  the  individual  case. 

‘  In  doing  so,  you  will  be  accessary  in  loading  one  of  the  parties  with 
unfair  and  unmerited  obloquy.  With  respect  to  the  other  party,  myself, 

1  feel  it  a  real  duty  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  your  motion  is  one  for  my 
removal.  If  any  step  on  the  subject  is  proposed  in  Parliament  and 
agreed  to,  I  shall  feel  from  that  moment  that  I  can  be  of  no  more  use 
out  of  office  than  in  it;  for  in  it,  according  to  the  feelings  I  entertain,  I 
could  be  of  none.  I  state  to  you,  as  I  think  1  ought,  distinctly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  what  I  feel.  I  hope  1  need  not  repeat  what  I  always  feel  person¬ 
ally  to  yourself. — Your’s  ever, 

‘  William  Pitt. 

‘  Downing  Street,  Wednesday, 

May  30,  1798,  11  p.m.’ 

’J'he  following  passage  is  worth  transcribing  as  a  graphic, 
though  slight  sketch  of  ^Ir  Pitt,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew 
him  so  well : — 

‘  When  a  statement  had  been  made  to  the  House  of  the  cruel  prac¬ 
tices,  approaching  certainly  to  torture,  by  which  the  discovery  of  con¬ 
cealed  arms  had  been  enforced  in  Ireland,  John  Claudius  Beresford  rose 
to  reply,  and  said  with  a  force  and  honesty,  the  impression  of  which  I 
never  can  forget,  “  I  fear,  and  feel  deep  shame  in  making  the  avowal — 
I  fear  it  is  too  true — I  defend  it  not — but  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  as, some  palliation  of  these  atrocities,  to  the  state  of  my  unhappy 
country,  where  rebellion  and  its  attendant  horrors  had  roused  on  both 
sides  to  the  highest  pitch  all  the  strongest  passions  of  our  nature.”  I 
was  with  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  Lord  Clare  replied  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  charge — “  Well,  suppose  it  were  so ;  but  surely,”  &c.  I  shall  never 
forget  Pitt’s  look.  He  turned  round  to  me  with  that  indignant  stare 
w  hich  sometimes  marked  his  countenance,  and  stalked  out  of  the  House.’ 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  at  the  period  of  Lord  Melville’s 
trial  a  eoolness  almost  approaching  to  estrangement  had  arisen 
between  that  Minister  and  Mr  Pitt.  The  following  extract  from 
one  of  Mr  Wilberforce’s  Diaries  on  this  subject  affords  an  authentic 
and  curious  illustration  of  Mr  Pitt’s  character ; — 
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‘  I  had  perceived  above  a  year  before  that  Lord  Melville  bad  not  the 
power  over  Pitt’s  mind,  which  he  once  possessed.  Pitt  was  takings  me 
to  Lord  Camden’s,  and  in  our  tete-a-telc  he  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  on  foot  to  induce  him  to  enter  Addington’s 
Administration.  When  they  quitted  office  in  1801,  Dundas  proposed 
taking  as  his  motto,  Jam  rude  donatus.  Pitt  suggested  to  him  that 
having  always  been  an  active  man,  he  would  probably  wish  again  to  come 
into  office,  and  then  that  his  having  taken  such  a  motto  would  be  made 
a  ground  for  ridicule.  Dundas  assented,  and  took  another  motto.  Ad¬ 
dington  had  not  long  been  in  office,  before  Pitt’s  expectation  was  ful¬ 
filled,  and  Dundas  undertook  to  bring  Pitt  into  the  plan  ;  w  hich  w  as  to 
appoint  some  third  person  head,  and  bring  in  Pitt  and  Addington  on  equal 
terms  under  him.  Dundas  accordingly,  confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  all 
Pitt’s  Ways  and  feelings,  set  out  for  VV aimer  Castle ;  and  after  dinner,  and 
port  wine,  began  cautiously  to  open  his  proposals.  But  he  saw  it  would 
not  do,  and  stopped  abruptly.  “  Really,”  said  Pitt  with  a  sly  severity,  and 
it  was  almost  the  only  sharp  thing  1  ever  heard  him  say  of  any  friend, 

“  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  w  as  to  be.”  ’ 

Amongst  the  letters  addressed  to  Mr  Wilherforce,  to  be  found  in 
these  volumes,  is  one  written  by  John  Wesley  from  his  deathbed, 
on  the  day  before  he  sank  into  the  lethargy  from  which  he  was 
never  roused.  They  are  probably  the  last  written  words  of  that 
extraordinary  man. 

‘February  :J4,  1791. 

‘  My  dear  Sir, 

‘  Unless  Divine  power  has  raised  you  up  to  he  as  Athanasius  contra 
mundum,  I  see  not  how  you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enterprise,  in 
opposing  that  execrable  villany  which  is  the  scandal  of  religion,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  human  nature.  Unless  (lod  has  raised  you  up  for  this  very 
thing,  you  will  be  worn  out  by  the  opposition  of  men  and  devils ;  but  if 
God  be  for  you  who  can  be  against  you.  Are  all  of  them  together 
stronger  than  God  ?  Oh  !  be  not  weary  of  well-doing.  Go  on  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  till  even  American  slavery, 
the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun,.Khall  vanish  away  before  it.  That  He 
who  has  guided  you  from  your  youth  up,  may  continue  to  strengthen 
you  in  this  and  all  things,  is  the  prayer  of,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
servant, 

‘  John  Wesley.’ 

From  a  very  different  correspondent,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Mr 
Wilberforce  received  two  notes,  for  which,  as  they  are  the  only 
examples  we  have  seen  in  print  of  his  epistolary  style,  we  must 
find  a  place. 

‘  Kind  Sir, 

‘  'I'lie  next  time  you  happen  on  Mr  Attorney-General  in  the  House 
or  elsewhere,  he  pleased  to  take  a  spike — tlie  longer  and  sharper  the 
better — and  apply  it  to  him,  by  way  of  memento,  that  the  Penitfiitiary 
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Contract  Bill  has,  fur  I  know  not  wliat  length  of  time,  been  sticking  in 
his  hands ;  and  you  will  much  oblige  your  humble  servant  to  com¬ 
mand, 

‘  Jkhemy  Bentham. 

‘  N.  B. — A  corking-pin  was,  yesterday,  applied  by  Mr  Abbot.’ 

‘  1  sympathize  with  your  now  happily  promising  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  race  of  innocents,  whose  lot  it  has  hitherto  been  to  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  depredation,  for  tbe  purpose  of  being  treated  worse  than 
the  authors  of  such  crimes  are  treated  for  those  crimes  in  other  places.’ 

There  are,  in  this  work,  some  occasional  additions  to  the 
stock  of  political  anecdotes.  Of  these  we  transcribe  the  follow¬ 
ing  specimens : — 

‘  Franklin  signed  the  peace  of  Paris  in  his  old  spotted  velvet  coat  (it 
being  the  time  of  a  court-mourning,  which  rendered  it  more  particular). 
“  What,”  said  my  friend  the  negotiator,  “  is  the  meaning  of  that  harle¬ 
quin  coat?” — “  It  is  that  in  which  he  was  abused  by  W’edderburne.” 
He  showed  much  rancour  and  personal  enmity  to  this  country — would 
not  grant  the  common  passports  fur  trade,  which  were,  however,  easily 
got  from  Jay  or  Adams. 

‘  Dined  with  Lord  Camden ;  he  very  chatty  ami  pleasant.  Abused 
Thurlow  for  his  duplicity  and  mystery.  Said  the  King  had  said  to  him 
occasionally  he  had  wished  Thurlow  and  Pitt  to  agree ;  fur  that  both  were 
necessary  to  him — one  in  the  Lords,  the  other  in  the  Commons.  Thur¬ 
low  will  never  do  any  thing  to  oblige  Lord  Camden,  because  he  is 
a  friend  of  Pitt’s.  Lord  Camden  himself,  though  he  speaks  of  Pitt  with 
evident  affection,  seems  rather  to  complain  of  his  being  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  any  one  who  is  about  him  ;  particularly  of  Dundas,  who 
prefers  his  countrymen  whenever  he  can.  Lord  Camden  is  sure  that 
Lord  Bute  got  money  by  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  can  account  for  his 
sinking  near  L.300,000  in  land  and  houses ;  and  his  paternal  estate  in 
the  island  which  bears  his  name  was  not  above  L.1500  a-year,  and  he 
is  a  life-tenant  only  of  Wortley,  which  may  be  L.8000  or  L.  10,000. 
Lord  Camden  does  not  believe  Lord  Bute  has  any  tbe  least  connexion 
with  the  King  now,  whatever  he  may  have  had.  Lord  Thurlow  is  giving 
constant  dinners  to  the  Judges,  to  gain  them  over  to  his  party.  ***** 
was  applied  to  by  *****,  a  wretched  sort  of  dependent  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  know  if  he  would  lend  money  on  the  joint  bond  of  the  Prince 
and  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  to  receive  double  the  sum  lent, 
whenever  the  King  should  die,  and  either  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  come  into  the  inheritance.  The  sum  in- 
tende<l  to  be  raised  is  L.200,000. 

‘  ’Tis  only  a  hollow  truce,  not  a  peace,  that  is  made  between  Thur¬ 
low  and  Pitt.  They  can  have  no  confidence  in  each  other.’ 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  circumstance  in  Mr  Wilber- 
force’s  character,  that  the  lively  interest  with  which  he  engaged 
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in  all  these  political  occurrences  was  combined  with  a  conscious¬ 
ness  not  less  habitual  or  intense  of  their  inherent  vanity. 
There  is  a  seeming  paradox  in  the  solicitude  with  w  hich  he  de¬ 
voted  so  much  of  his  life  to  secular  pursuits,  and  the  very  light 
esteem  in  which  he  held  them.  The  solution  of  the  enigma  is 
to  be  found  in  his  unremitting  habits  of  devotion.  No  man 
could  more  scrupulously  obey  the  precept  which  Mr  Taylor  has 
given  to  his  ‘  statesman’ — To  observe  a  ‘  Sabbatical  day  in 
‘  every  week,  and  a  Sabbatical  hour  in  every  day.’  Those  days 
and  hours  gave  him  back  to  the  world,  not  merely  with  recruited 
energy,  but  in  a  frame  of  mind  the  most  favourable  to  the  right 
discharge  of  its  duties.  Things  in  themselves  the  most  trivial, 
wearisome,  or  even  offensive,  had,  in  his  solitude,  assumed  a 
solemn  interest  from  their  connexion  with  the  future  destinies  of 
mankind,  while  the  brilliant  and  alluring  objects  of  human  am¬ 
bition  had  been  brought  into  a  humiliating  contrast  with  the 
great  ends  for  which  life  is  given,  and  with  the  immortal  hopes 
by  which  it  should  be  sustained.  Nothing  can  be  more  heartfelt 
than  the  delight  with  which  he  breathed  the  pure  air  of  these 
devotional  retirements.  Nothing  more  soothing  than  the  tran¬ 
quillity  which  they  diffused  over  a  mind  harassed  with  the  vexa¬ 
tions  of  a  political  life. 

Mr  Wilberforce  retired  from  Parliament  in  the  year  1825.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He 
did  not  entirely  escape  those  sorrows  which  so  usually  thicken  as 
the  shadows  grow  long,  for  he  survived  both  his  daughters ;  and 
from  that  want  of  worldly  wisdom  which  always  characterised 
him,  he  lost  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  in  specula¬ 
tions  in  which  he  had  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  parental 
kindness  to  gain  or  to  hope.  But  never  were  such  reverses  more 
effectually  baffled  by  the  invulnerable  peace  of  a  cheerful  and 
self-approving  heart.  There  were  not  wanting  external  circum¬ 
stances  which  marked  the  change  ;  but  the  most  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  observer  could  never  perceive  on  his  countenance  even  a 
passing  shade  of  dejection  or  anxiety  on  that  account.  He  might, 
indeed,  have  been  supposed  to  be  unconscious  that  he  had  lost  any 
thing,  had  not  his  altered  fortunes  occasionally  suggested  to  him 
remarks  on  the  Divine  goodness,  by  which  the  seeming  calamity 
had  been  converted  into  a  blessing  to  his  children  and  to  himself. 
It  afforded  him  a  welcome  apology  for  withdrawing  from  society 
at  large,  to  gladden,  by  his  almost  constant  presence,  the  homes 
of  the  sons  by  whom  his  life  has  been  recorded.  There,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  children  and  his  grandchildren,  he  yielded  himself 
to  the  current  of  each  successive  inclination ;  for  he  had  now  acqui¬ 
red  that  rare  maturity  of  the  moral  stature  in  which  the  conflict 
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between  inclination  and  duty  is  over,  and  virtue  and  self-indul¬ 
gence  are  the  same.  Some  decline  of  his  intellectual  powers  was 
perceptible  to  the  friends  of  his  earlier  and  more  active  days ; 
but 

‘  To  tilings  immortal  time  can  do  no  wrong, 

And  that  wliich  never  is  to  die,  for  ever  must  be  young.’ 
Looking  back  with  gratitude,  sometimes  eloquent,  but  more  often 
from  the  depth  of  the  emotion  faltering  on  the  tongue,  to  his 
long  career  of  usefulness,  of  honour,  and  enjoyment,  he  watched 
with  grave  serenity  the  ebb  of  the  current  which  was  fast  bearing 
him  to  his  eternal  reward.  He  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  and  without 
any  indication  of  bodily  suffering.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  nor  w’as  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  church 
ever  pronounced  over  the  grave  of  any  of  her  children  with  more 
affecting  or  more  appropriate  truth.  Never  was  recited,  on  a 
more  fit  occasion,  the  sublime  benediction — ‘  I  heard  a  voice  from 
‘  Heaven  saying,  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
‘  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  fol- 
‘  low  them.’ 

The  volumes  to  which  vve  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  this 
very  rapid  epitome  of  some  of  the  events  of  Mr  Wilberforce’s  life, 
will  have  to  undergo  a  severe  ordeal.  There  are  numberless  per¬ 
sons  who  assert  a  kind  of  property  in  his  reputation,  and  who 
will  resent  as  almost  a  personal  wrong  any  exhibition  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  which  may  fall  short  of  their  demands.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  though  not  esteeming  ourselves  the  best  possible  judges, 
that  even  this  pow  erful  party  will  be  satisfied.  They  will  find 
in  this  portraiture  of  their  great  leader  much  to  fulfil  their  expec¬ 
tations.  Impartial  judges  will,  we  think,  award  to  the  book  the 
praise  of  fidelity,  and  diligence,  and  unaffected  modesty.  Stu¬ 
diously  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  notice  of  their  readers, 
the  biographers  of  Mr  Wilberforce  have  not  sought  occasion  to 
display  the  fruits  of  their  theological  or  literary  studies.  Their 
task  has  been  executed  with  ability,  and  with  deep  affection.  No 
one  can  read  such  a  narrative  without  interest,  and  many  will 
peruse  it  with  enthusiasm.  It  contains  several  extracts  from  Mr 
Wilberforce’s  speeches,  and  throws  much  occasional  light  on  the 
political  history  of  England  during  the  last  half  century.  It 
brings  us  into  acquaintance  with  a  circle  in  which  were  projected 
and  matured  many  of  the  great  schemes  of  benevolence  by  which 
our  age  has  been  distinguished,  and  shows  how  partial  is  the 
distribution  of  renown  in  the  world  in  which  we  are  living.  A 
more  equal  dispensation  of  justice  would  have  awarded  a  far  more 
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conspicuous  place  amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind  to  the 
names  of  Mr  Stephen  and  Mr  Macaulay,  than  has  ever  yet  been 
assigned  to  them. 

Biography,  considered  as  an  art,  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
greatest  of  all  biographers,  James  Boswell.  His  success  must  be 
forgotten  before  Plutarch  or  Isaac  Walton  will  find  either  rivals 
or  imitators.  Yet  Memoirs,  into  which  every  thing  illustrative  of 
the  character  or  fortunes  of  the  person  to  be  described  is  drawn, 
can  never  take  a  permanent  place  in  literature,  unless  the  hero  be 
himself  as  picturesque  as  Johnson,  nor  unless  the  writer  be  gifted 
with  the  dramatic  powers  of  Boswell.  Mr  Wilberforce  was  an 
admirable  subject  for  graphic  sketches  in  this  style ;  but  the  hand 
of  a  son  could  not  have  drawn  them  without  impropriety,  and 
they  have  never  been  delineated  by  others.  A  tradition,  already 
fading,  alone  preserves  the  memory  of  those  social  powers  which 
worked  as  a  spell  on  every  one  who  approached  him,  and  drew 
from  Madame  de  Stael  the  declaration  that  he  was  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  and  the  wittiest  converser  she  had  met  in  England.  But 
the  memory  of  his  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  of 
his  holy  character,  and  of  his  services  to  mankind,  rests  upon 
an  imperishable  basis,  and  will  descend  with  honour  to  the  latest 
times. 


Art.  VI. — lletrospect  of  Western  Travel.  By  IIauiuet  Mau- 
TiNEAU.  3  vols.  8vo.  I.oiidoii :  1838. 

^T^hese  volumes  form  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  three  which 
Miss  Martineau  published  last  year  under  the  more  ambi¬ 
tious,  but  less  affected  title  of  ‘  Society  in  America.’  ‘  I  have 
‘  since  been  strongly  solicited,’  says  she,  in  her  preface,  ‘  to  coin- 
‘  municate  more  of  my  personal  narrative,  and  of  the  lighter 
‘  characteristics  of  men,  and  incidents  of  travel,  than  it  suited  my 
‘  purpose  to  give  in  the  other  work.  It  has  also  been  represented 
‘  to  me,  that  as  my  published  book  concerns  the  Americans  at 
‘  least  as  much  as  the  English,  there  is  room  for  another  which 
‘  shall  supply  to  the  English  what  the  Americans  do  not  want — 
‘  a  picture  of  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  of  its  men  and  man- 
‘  ners.’  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  discovered, 
on  perusal,  many  traces  of  the  difference  which  she  here  points 
out  between  the  scope  and  purpose  of  her  two  works.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  seem  to  contain  abstruse  speculations  in  politics  and 
philosophy,  personal  narrative,  picturesque  description,  anecdote 
and  illustration,  mixed  u]>  in  pretty  equal  proportions ;  and,  al- 
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though  the  first  may  bear  at  first  sight  more  the  appearance  of  a 
collection  of  essays,  and  the  latter  of  a  book  of  travels,  the  dif¬ 
ference  does  not  go  much  farther  than  the  title-page.  And,  as  is 
natural,  the  choice  leaves  of  her  scrap-book  have  found  their  way 
for  the  most  part  into  the  earlier  of  the  two  works.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  much  to  interest  readers  of  every  class  in  the  three  vo¬ 
lumes  before  us ;  and,  as  we  did  not  give  any  account  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  certainly  in  no  spirit  of 
neglect,  but  from  a  reluctance  to  follow  the  writer  on  that  sea  of 
political  and  social  controversies  into  which  she  plunged  so  vi¬ 
gorously,  we  are  the  more  bound  to  pay  some  attention  to  this 
publication. 

l^ndoubtedly,  INIiss  Martineau  enjoyed  advantages  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  her  observations  on  the  society  and  habits  of  the 
United  States,  very  far  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  of  her 
predecessors.  She  came  neither  as  a  supercilious  Tory,  nor  as  a 
disappointed  republican ;  she  had  no  prejudices  to  surmount  on 
the  one  hand,  no  exaggerated  expectations  to  correct  on  the 
other;  her  mind  and  her  habits  were  already,  it  may  almost 
be  said,  akin  to  those  of  America.  She  belongs  to  that  party  in 
England,  religious  and  political,  w’hich,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Priestly,  has  kept  up  a  peculiar  connexion  with  one  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  American  society.  The  very  strongholds 
of  that  party  in  England — Liverpool  and  Manchester — are  al¬ 
lied  by  close  mercantile  ties  to  Boston  and  New  York ;  and 
the  alliance  of  mind  is  closer  still.  The  party  of  which  we 
speak  does  not  count  a  very  numerous  following  in  either 
country ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  high  intel¬ 
lectual  cultivation,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  exclusive  pride 
with  which  that  cultivation  is  attended.  In  England  its  tenets 
approach  to  a  tempered  republicanism ;  in  America,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  rather  aristocratically  inclined.  But  this  is  a  difference 
which  the  opposite  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  naturally 
seem  to  produce ;  for,  in  England,  intellectual  superiority, 
wherever  it  does  not  bow  in  willing  subjection  to  the  existing 
oligarchy  of  birth  and  wealth,  always  has  a  tendency  to  train  on 
from  it,  and  form  a  commonwealth  apart;  in  America,  where 
little  other  aristocracy  exists,  a  high  degree  of  education  is  looked 
on  as  a  sort  of  title  of  nobility,  and  regarded  with  some  jealousy  by 
the  multitude.  Affinity  of  opinion  has  produced  between  members 
of  these  parties,  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  sort  of  cousin- 
ship,  and  similarity  of  manner  and  tone  of  thought,  not  to  be 
met  with  between  any  other  classes  in  the  several  countries. 
The  slight  peculiarities,  both  of  habit  and  mind,  which  appear  to 
characterise  well  educated  Americans  of  the  Eastern  States,  are 
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more  nearly  to  be  matched  among  the  higher  classes  of  Dissen¬ 
ters,  in  the  great  provincial  towns  of  England,  than  any  where 
else ;  and  an  English  Unitarian,  especially  if  connected  by 
family  and  acquaintance  with  the  select  people  of  that  sect  in  his 
own  country,  is  pretty  sure  of  meeting  in  America,  not  only 
with  the  kind  and  hospitable  reception  which  all  travellers  with 
good  recommendations  can  procure,  but  with  a  sort  of  family 
greeting.  Adding  these  advantages  to  her  own  high  reputation, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Miss  Martineau  found  herself  at  once  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  footing  of  acquaintanceship,  and  soon  of  intimacy,  in 
the  best  circles  of  every  part  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  one  more  reason  which  we  may  venture  to  suggest, 
as  having  often  occurred  to  us  in  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  for 
the  pleasure  which  Miss  Martineau  takes  in  American  habits 
and  society,  and  her  freedom  from  all  sensitiveness  to  some  of 
those  alleged  defects  on  which  English  observers  are  generally 
apt  to  insist.  It  arises  out  of  the  character  which  she  bears  with 
a  dignity  far  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  ridicule, — that  of  a  lady 
of  high  literary  talent  and  attainments.  All  of  us  must  often 
have  observed,  how  much  more  acutely  (over-acutely  perhaps) 
every  man  and  woman  perceives  and  judges  the  fault  of  exag¬ 
geration  in  manner  and  deportment  in  his  or  her  own  sex  than 
in  the  other.  One  who  is  judged  a  coxcomb  among  men,  is  not 
always  condemned  as  such  by  the  taste  of  female  observers ; 
nor  do  gentlemen  always  agree  with  ladies  in  fixing  the  limits 
between  decent  vivacity  and  over-boldness  in  the  female  charac¬ 
ter.  And,  by  the  same  rule,  it  will  be  pretty  generally  found, 
that  literary  coxcombry,  or  pedantry,  is  a  sin  far  more  rudely 
criticised  by  male  than  female  pudges.  There  is  nothing  from 
which  men  shrink  so  carefully,  in  what  is  called  highly  polished 
society  in  England,  as  this  species  of  display.  And  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  influence  of  females  in  that  society,  but  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  man  of  fashion,  the  sportsman,  and  the  man  of 
business,  who  give,  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  their  respec¬ 
tive  tones  to  most  of  the  conversation  in  which  Englishmen  in¬ 
dulge.  Shy  pedantry,  driven  by  ridicule  or  superciliousness  out  of 
such  circles  as  these,  often  finds  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
the  other  sex ;  by  whom  the  boundaries  between  the  lawful  and 
unlawful,  the  brilliant  and  the  tedious,  are  certainly  not  laid 
down  quite  as  scrupulously  as  they  are  by  men.  Now,  in  Ame¬ 
rica  there  is  no  large  class  in  easy  circumstances  and  abounding 
in  leisure,  yet  generally  careless  of  intellectual  pursuits,  to  give 
its  gayer  colour  to  general  conversation ;  there  is  little,  too,  of 
that  peculiar  education  which  men  of  the  w’orld  go  through  in 
European  capitals,  acquiring  finish  and  point  often  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  solidity ; — there  is  little  of  that  cruel  fastidiousness  and 
eager  criticism  which  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  all  stray  enthu¬ 
siasm,  or  superabundant  rhetoric,  among  ourselves.  Hence 
pedantry  (whether  literary,  scientific,  theological,  or  political) 
assumes  a  stateliness,  a  discursiveness,  and  a  downright  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  which  it  dares  not  for  a  moment  exhibit  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  mother  country.  Miss  Martineau  is  evi¬ 
dently  alive  to  this  peculiarity  of  educated  Americans,  and  has 
slyly  remarked  upon  it  in  various  passages;  yet  on  the  whole  we 
cannot  but  think  that  she  enjoyed  it,  and  that  a  gentle  two 
hours’  ‘  proser*  often  left  an  agreeable  impression  on  her  memory, 
whom  an  Englishman,  with  the  ordinary  associations  of  his  sex 
and  country,  would  have  set  down  as  an  intolerable  ‘  bore’  at  the 
end  of  the  first  ten  minutes.  Abstract  speculation  and  set  argu¬ 
ment,  which,  with  us,  are  almost  wholly  excluded  from  common 
social  life  amongst  those  classes  which  set  the  fashion  of  all 
things,  were  evidently  welcome  at  all  times  for  her  entertain¬ 
ment.  How  much  she  has  gained,  in  the  power  of  appre¬ 
ciating  and  engaging  the  sterling  excellences  of  the  Americans, 
by  her  tolerance  of  their  usages  in  these  and  other  respects, 
is  manifest  enough  in  every  page.  Their  good-nature,  their 
good-humour,  the  simple  earnestness  of  character  so  common 
among  them,  and  their  high  intellectual  powers,  were  all  more 
truly  understood  by  her  than  by  others ;  because  she  had  no 
fastidiousness  or  reserve  to  surmount  in  order  to  reach  those 
qualities  through  the  unwonted  exterior  which  enveloped  them. 
Nay,  she  goes  so  far  in  her  admiration  of  their  social  abilities, 
as  to  proclaim  them  not  only  the  wisest  but  the  wittiest  of  na¬ 
tions — a  people  abounding  in  ‘  intense  drolleries,’ — thus  con¬ 
firming  the  sentiment  of  that  original  personage,  in  the  late  Mr 
Matthews’  ‘  Trip  to  America,’  who  maintained  that  ‘Joe  Miller’ 
was  a  base  plagiarist  of  Yankee  jokes.  Yet  with  all  this,  the 
readers  of  her  former  volumes  are  w'ell  aware  that  she  has  not 
hesitated,  when  pressed  by  a  sense  of  truth,  to  bring  most  serious 
and  heavy  charges  against  the  eharacter  of  her  favourite  people 
in  some  important  respects — charges,  the  severity  of  which  has 
excited  more  anger  in  American  critics  than  all  the  ‘  comparisons 
‘  and  wounding  flouts’  of  Mrs  Trollope  and  Miss  Kemble.  But 
these  arise,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  political  characteristics 
of  their  society,  and  are  connected  with  controversies  too  weighty 
for  our  present  examination. 

Miss  Martineau  reached  New  York  in  September,  1834.  She 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  established  tour  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Canal,  and  Niagara,  before  the  close  of  the  autumn ;  but  she 
returned  by  a  less  beaten  track, — visiting  Pittsburg  and  the  back 
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of  the  Allyghanies,  and  thence  performing  a  pilgrimage  of  love  to 
the  grave  of  Priestly  at  Northumberland  in  Pennsylvania.  From 
Philadelphia,  the  next  point  of  her  travels,  she  boldly  ven¬ 
tured  across  the  frontier  of  freedom  into  the  Slave  States,  although 
rumour  had  already  given  her  out,  not  only  as  an  ‘  abolitionist’ 
but  an  ‘  amalgamationist under  which  last  frightful  character, — 
of  which  we  do  not  presume  to  guess  the  exact  meaning, — she 
was  threatened  with  the  mercies  of  Lynch-Law  as  soon  as  she 
should  reach  the  independent  regions  of  the  South.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  her  courage  and  good  sense  proved  her  safest  guides. 

*  Throughout  the  South,’  she  says,  ‘  1  met  with  very  candid 

*  and  kind  treatment.  I  mention  these  warnings,  partly  because 
‘  they  are  a  fact  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
‘  partly  because  it  will  afterwards  appear  that  the  stranger’s  real 
‘  danger  lies  in  the  North  and  West,  ov'er  which  the  South  had, 

*  in  my  case,  greatly  the  advantage  in  liberality.’ 

She  passed  the  ensuing  winter,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which 
was  occupied  by  the  short  session  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
From  Washington  she  proceeded  southward — for  many  a  day  and 
night  of  stage-coach  and  rail-road  travelling,  amidst  the  floods, 
thunder-storms,  and  frosts  of  early  spring — by  Charleston,  brist¬ 
ling  with  ‘  nullification’  bayonets,  through  the  wild  states  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama  ;  until  she  saw  the  breakers  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Gulf  rolling  upon  the  marshy  coast  of  Mobile.  She  arrived 
by  sea  at  New  Orleans,  about  the  end  of  April,  1835  ;  stayed 
there  some  ten  days — time  enough  to  w'rite  two  or  three  chap¬ 
ters  on  its  morals,  politics,  and  society — and  then  steamed  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  ;  paid  a  passing  visit  to  the  capital  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  its  great  man  Mr  Clay  ;  another  to  Cincinnati ;  saw 
the  w'onders  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Virginia ;  returned  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  passed  the  autumn  and  w'inter  among  her 
friends  in  New  England.  The  next  spring  she  again  com¬ 
menced  her  wanderings ;  but,  as  she  has  nowhere  told  her  story 
with  regular  reference  to  time  and  place,  we  cannot  pretend 
exactly  to  trace  her  line  of  march :  she  visited,  however,  not 
only  the  remaining  scenery  of  New  York  and  the  nearer  Cana¬ 
dian  lakes,  but  extended  her  travels  to  the  far  North-west,  and 
into  the  rising  state  of  Michigan,  before  the  completion  of  the 
second  year  from  her  leaving  England.  It  is,  we  know,  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  improvement  and  civilisation, 
that  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  extent  almost 
oppresses  the  imagination,  should  have  been  thus  penetrated 
and  traversed  in  every  direction  by  an  adventurous  lady,  with 
scarcely  more  difficulty  or  annoyance  than  might  attend  a  jour¬ 
ney  from  London  to  Glasgow  and  the  Hebrides.  And  yet,  with- 
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out  submitting  ourselves  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  odious 
designation  of  improvement-haters,  we  cannot  but  confess  an 
occasional  pang,  not  of  the  mind  but  of  the  fancy  only,  in  find¬ 
ing  all  these  vast  journeys,  of  which  the  adventurous  character 
was  wont  to  delight  our  youthful  imagination,  thus  reduced  to 
achievements  of  the  most  ordinary  description.  We  own  to 
something  of  the  humour  of  the  Frenchman,  whose  sentimental 
spirit  was  shocked,  and  the  gold  of  his  imagination  turned  to 
dross,  by  the  apparition  of  an  English  nursery-maid,  with  a  pink 
spencer,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  When  we  read  of 
ladies  jolting  for  days  and  nights  through  everlasting  forests — 
ploughing  vast  rivers  in  steam-boats — encountering  tornadoes 
on  the  Alississippi — groping  their  way  along  the  fearful  vault 
behind  the  falls  of  Niagara,  between  the  rock  and  the  cauldron 
below — sticking  fire-flies  in  their  bonnets,  in  order  to  distinguish 
each  other  in  the  dark  woods  on  the  Canada  side, — all  these 
things,  we  know  not  why,  recalled  to  us  with  a  sort  of  regret, 
the  days  of  the  adventurers,  who  first  gazed  with  awe  on  those 
enormous  floods,  from  the  wilderness  which  then  bordered  them. 
Nature  seemed  more  a  goddess, — her  marvellous  scenes  more 
truly  the  shrines  and  altars  of  an  unsearchable  majesty, — when 
they  could  only  be  approached,  after  many  days  of  painful  jour¬ 
neying,  by  the  solitary  traveller  accompanied  with  a  silent  Indian 
guide.  These  are  but  waking  and  wilful  dreams ;  but  they  exist 
nevertheless,  and  we  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  be  regarded 
as  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  pow’er  exercised  by  the  purely 
spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  that  the  most  commodious  realities 
are  sometimes  accepted  with  reluctance  as  substitutes  for  old 
romantic  associations. 

Our  authoress’s  narrative  of  her  own  observations  and  ad¬ 
ventures  is  generally  spirited  and  entertaining ;  but  we  do  not 
quite  agree  with  many  of  her  admirers  in  considering  her  pos¬ 
sessed  of  much  power  of  description.  Her  eye  seems  to  have 
been  more  attracted  by  the  extensive  and  magnificent,  than  by 
the  picturesque  features  of  external  nature.  Thus  to  her  the 
grandeur  of  Niagara  is  a  source  of  much  deep  emotion,  while 
she  is  not  able  to  paint  with  much  richness  the  accessaries  and 
minuter  features  of  the  scene,  which  always  convey  the  strong¬ 
est  impressions  of  reality  to  the  reader.  Hence  we  cannot 
rank  her  so  high,  in  this  line  of  observation,  as  some  of  her  pre¬ 
decessors — and  we  would  more  especially  name  Mrs  Trollope, 
although  the  fame  of  that  lady  rests  on  very  different  accomplish¬ 
ments.  We  must  add  to  this,  that  she  has  unfortunately  bor¬ 
rowed  from  her  American  friends  their  peculiar  taste  in  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  strained  and  ambitious  language,  overlaid  with  metaphor 
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and  far-fetched  conceit.  Nevertheless,  as  some  of  our  readers  may 
be  of  a  different  opinion,  we  shall  present  them  with  one  of  the 
most  striking  passages  of  the  sort  which  we  have  met  with  in  her 
volumes.  We  take  it  from  her  first  work :  for  we  have  found 
nothing  so  much  to  our  taste  in  the  second,  which  is  more  imme¬ 
diately  the  subject  of  our  criticism.  It  is  a  description  of  a  view 
amidst  the  remote  scenery  about  the  junction  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan. 

‘  Even  this  scene  was  nothing  to  one  we  saw  from  the  fort  on  the 
crown  of  the  island :  old  I’ort  Holmes,  called  Fort  George  when  in  the 
possession  of  the  British.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  hut  what  Noah 
might  have  seen,  the  first  bright  morning  after  the  deluge.  Such  a 
cluster  of  paradises  arising  out  of  such  a  congregation  of  waters  I  can 
hardly  fancy  to  have  been  seen  elsewhere.  The  capacity  of  the  human 
eye  seems  here  suddenly  enlarged,  as  if  it  could  see  to  the  verge  of  the 
watery  creation.  Blue  level  waters  appear  to  expand  fur  thousands  of 
miles  in  every  direction ;  wholly  unlike  any  aspect  of  the  sea-cloud  shadows ; 
and  specks  of  white  vessels,  at  rare  intervals,  alone  diversify  it.  Bowery 
islands  rise  out  of  it;  bowery  promontories  stretch  down  into  it :  while 
at  one's  feet  lies  the  melting  beauty,  which  one  almost  fears  will  vanish  in 
its  softness  before  one’s  eyes :  the  beauty  of  the  shadowy  dells  and  sunny 
mounds,  with  browsing  cattle,  and  springing  fruit  and  flowers.  Thus, 
and  no  otherwise,  would  I  fain  think  did  the  world  emerge  from  the 
flood.  I  was  never  before  so  unwilling  to  have  objects  named.  The 
essential  unity  of  the  scene  seemed  to  be  marred  by  any  distinction  of  its 
parts.  But  this  feeling,  to  me  new,  did  not  alter  the  state  of  the  case, 
that  it  was  Lake  Huron  that  we  saw  stretching  to  the  eastward — Lake 
Michigan  open  to  the  west — the  island  of  Bois  Blanc,  green  to  the  brink, 
in  front — and  Round  Island  and  others  interspersed.  I  stood  now  at  the 
confluence  of  those  great  northern  lakes,  the  very  names  of  w  hich  awed 
my  childhood ;  calling  up  as  they  did,  images  of  the  fearful  red  man  of 
the  deep  pine-forest,  and  the  music  of  the  moaning  winds,  imprisoned 
beneath  the  ice  of  winter.  How  different  from  the  scene,  as  actually 
beheld,  dressed  in  verdure,  flowers,  and  the  sunshine  of  a  summer’s 
morning  1’ — (^Society  in  America,  Vol.  1 1,  p.  16.) 

To  our  taste,  her  success  is  much  greater  in  painting  manners 
and  conversation  ;  and  we  know  no  book  that  reflects  the  popular 
mind  of  America,  that  is,  of  the  highly  educated  class  in  that 
country,  with  any  thing  like  the  same  appearance  of  fidelity. 
At  Washington,  where  female  politicians  play  so  important  a  part, 
at  least  in  the  outward  show  and  bustle  of  state  business,  she 
excited  no  small  sensation,  in  that  motley  throng  of  senators, 
judges,  representatives,  and  diplomatists,  who  form  its  winter  so¬ 
ciety.  Nevertheless,  she  confesses  that  she  looks  upon  this  period 
‘  as  one  of  the  most  profitable,  but  by  far  the  least  agreeable,  of 
‘  her  residences  in  the  United  States.’  In  fact,  that  sort  of  com- 
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pany  which  is  formed  out  of  units  drawn  together  by  oflBcial, 
instead  of  social  attraction,  is  nowhere  very  pleasant ; — least  of  all, 
perhaps,  in  America,  where  such  strange  specimens  of  different 
states  of  civilisation,  from  East,  South,  and  VVest,  are  drawn  to¬ 
gether  to  meet  in  short  and  feverish  intercourse  during  the  brief 
campaign  of  Congress.  ‘  Foreign  ambassadors,  the  American 
‘  Government,  members  of  Congress,  from  Clay  and  Webster 
‘  down  to  David  Crockett,  Beaton  from  Missouri,  and  Cuthbert 
‘  with  the  freshest  Irish  brogue,  from  Georgia, — flippant  young 
‘  belles,  “pious”  wives,  duly  attending  their  husbands,  and  groan- 
‘  ing  over  the  frivolities  of  the  place — grave  judges,  saucy  tra- 
‘  vellers,  pert  newspaper  reporters,  melancholy  Indian  chiefs,  and 
‘  timid  New  England  ladies,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  vor- 
‘  tex  (?) — all  this  was  wholly  unlike  any  thing  that  is  to  be  seen 
‘  in  any  other  city  of  the  world ;  for  all  these  are  mixed  up 
‘  together  in  daily  intercourse,  like  the  higher  circle  of  a  little 
‘  village,  and  there  is  nothing  else.  You  have  this  or  nothing : 

‘  you  pass  your  days  among  these  people,  or  you  spend  them 
‘  alone.’ 

Miss  Alartineau  has,  however,  contrived  to  give  us  some  amu¬ 
sing  sketches  from  this  dullest  part  of  her  recollections,  and  has 
shown  us  something  of  the  ways  and  oddities  of  this  Court  without 
an  Aristocracy — the  Court  of  King  People — where  all  etiquette 
and  usage  seems  to  have  grown  up  out  of  necessity,  and  preserves 
the  stiff  grotesqueness  which  such  an  origin  might  naturally  give, 
instead  of  those  graceful  customs  which  fashion  and  high-breeding 
continue  to  lend  to  the  sacred  old  absurdities  in  European  Courts. 

‘  At  the  President’s,’  says  she,  ‘  I  met  a  very  large  party,  among 
‘  whom  there  was  more  stiffness  than  I  witnessed  in  any  other 
‘  society  in  America.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  President  or  his 
‘  family,  but  of  the  way  in  which  the  company  was  unavoidably 
‘  brought  together,  with  the  exception  of  my  party;  the  name  of 
‘  every  body  present  began  with  I.,  K.,  or  L. — that  is  to  say, 

‘  it  consisted  of  members  of  congress,  who  are  invited  alphabeti- 
‘  cally,  to  ensure  none  being  left  out !  ’  The  chief  lion  of  this 
agreeable  dinner  party,  seems  to  have  been  Colonel  Johnson, 

‘  now  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  gentle- 
‘  man  once  believed  to  have  killed  Tecumseh,  and  to  have  writ- 
‘  ten  the  Report  on  Sunday  Mails,  which  has  been  the  admira- 
‘  tion  of  society  ever  since  it  appeared!'  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  say  on  what  evidence  the  claim  of  this  ambidextrous  gentle¬ 
man  to  either  distinction  rests — probably  on  what  Lord  Byron 
would  have  called  his  ‘  salvage’  appearance,  which,  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  always  throws  a  mysterious  and  bandit¬ 
like  dignity  round  the  originals  who  adopt  it.  ‘  His  countenance 
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*  is  wild,  though  with  much  cleverness ;  his  hair  wanders  all 
‘  abroad,  and  he  wears  no  cravat.  But  there  is  no  telling  how 
‘  he  might  look  if  dressed  like  other  people  !  ’  Rumour  also  at¬ 
tributes  the  ‘  Report  on  Sunday  Mails’  to  the  ‘  invisible  Amos 
‘  Kendal,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  America;’ — a  sort  of 
back-stairs  favourite  of  Uncle  Sam,  who  gets  the  credit  of  the 
execution  of  every  Cabinet  proceeding  which  indicates  a  greater 
expenditure  of  time,  or  talent,  or  boldness,  than  the  public  attri¬ 
butes  to  its  ostensible  authors. 

The  ladies  play,  as  every  body  knows,  a  very  important  part 
in  the  outward  show  of  legislation  at  Washington.  They  scan¬ 
dalized  our  staid  and  literary  traveller  by  the  noise  and  bustle, 
the  fidgeting  and  restlessness,  which  they  never  fail  to  produce 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Senate  ;  not  only  by  their  own  fri¬ 
volities,  but  as  the  causes  of  frivolity  in  others, — seducing  one 
grave  signior  after  another,  to  stalk  from  his  bench  towards  the 
centre  of  attraction,  ‘  like  cranes  in  search  of  fish.’  But  the 
oddest  exertion  of  female  authority  is  described  in  the  following 
passage. 

‘  When  I  was  at  Washington,  alliums  were  the  fashion  and  the  plague 
of  the  day.  I  scarcely  ever  came  home  hut  I  found  an  allium  on  my 
table,  or  requests  for  autographs;  hut  some  ladies  went  much  farther 
than  petitioning  a  foreigner,  who  might  he  supposed  to  have  leisure.  I 
have  actually  seen  them  stand  at  tlie  door  of  the  Senate  Chamher,  and 
send  the  door-keeper,  with  an  allium,  and  a  request  to  write  in  it,  to 
Mr  Webster,  and  other  eminent  members,  I  have  seen  them  do  worse, — 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  send  in  their  albums  to 
Chief-Justice  Marshall,  while  he  was  on  the  bench  hearing  pleadings. 
The  poor  President  was  terribly  persecuted,  and  to  him  it  was  a  real 
nuisance,  as  he  had  no  other  poetical  resource  but  Watt’s  hymns.  I 
have  seen  verses  and  stanzas  of  a  most  ominous  purport  from  VV’att’s,  in 
the  President’s  very  conspicuous  handwriting,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  crow-quill  compliments  and  translucent  charades  which  are  the 
staple  of  albums.’ 

Miss  Martineau  was  at  Washington  when  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  President  Jackson  by  the  maniac  Lawrence, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that,  by  her  account,  the  old  general 
appears  to  have  behaved  with  very  little  stoicism  on  the  occasion. 
‘  He  fears  nothing,  but  his  temper  is  not  equal  to  his  courage. 
‘  ’I'he  attack  put  him  into  a  tremendous  passion.’  He  thought 
proper  to  charge  in  direct  terms  a  certain  Senator  Poindexter, 
with  whom  he  had  a  previous  quarrel,  with  having  instigated  the 
assassin.  ‘  He  went  further ;  obtaining  affidavits  (tending  to  im- 
‘  plicate  Poindexter)  from  weak  and  vile  persons,  whose  evidence 
‘  utterly  failed ;  having  personal  interviews  with  these  creatures, 
‘  and  openly  showing  a  disposition  to  hunt  his  foe  to  destruction 
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‘  at  all  hazards.  The  issue  was,  that  Lawrence  was  proved  to 
‘  have  acted  from  sheer  insanity ;  Poindexter  made  a  sort  of 
‘  triumphal  progress  through  the  States,  and  an  irretrievable 
‘  stain  was  left  upon  the  President's  name.  Every  one  was 
‘  anxiously  anticipating  the  fierce  meeting  between  these  foes, 

‘  on  General  Jackson’s  retirement  from  office,  when  Mr  Poin- 
‘  dexter,  last  year,  in  a  fit  either  of  somnambulism  or  of  delirium 
‘  from  illness,  walked  out  of  a  chamber  window  in  the  middle 
‘  of  the  night,  and  was  so  much  injured  that  he  soon  died.’ 
It  must  be  said  to  the  honour  of  the  Americans,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  rancorous  language  which  party  employs  in  their 
country,  there  is  none  in  which  such  dark  accusations  as  this  are 
less  likely  to  pass  current,  or  more  sure  to  turn  eventually  to  the 
discredit  of  the  utterer.  But  General  Jackson  carried  into  the 
orderly  political  world  of  Washington  too  many  recollections  of 
what  the  backwoods  of  Virginia  were  in  his  own  youthful  days, 
and  what  Arkansas  and  Missouri  may  still  be. 

Great  part  of  this  work  is  filled  with  descriptions  and  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  leading  men  of  America  in  politics  and  literature, 
with  almost  all  of  whom  Miss  Martineau  seems  to  have  met  in  the 
course  of  her  travels,  not  merely  on  terms  of  acquaintance,  but  of 
intimate  social  intercourse.  Whatever  our  authoress  may  think 
and  say  of  the  social  inferiority  of  her  sex  in  this  misgoverned 
world,  she  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  the  great  advantage  which 
our  customs  and  habits  give  to  a  woman  of  talents  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  over  the  most  fortunate  and  able  of  mankind,  in  form¬ 
ing  and  improving  such  opportunities  as  these.  As  matters  are 
now  arranged,  women  cannot  be  the  rivals  of  distinguished  men, 
and  therefore  more  readily  become  their  intimates.  The  natural 
disposition  of  all  men,  especially  such  as  are  conscious  of  their 
own  abilities,  is  to  make  confidences  to  the  other  sex,  and  to  seek 
for  the  gentle  flattery  of  their  encouragement.  And  when  they 
meet  with  objects  capable  of  understanding  and  taking  part  in 
their  aspirations,  the  casual  intimacy  thus  engendered  between 
strangers  will  soon  give  a  clever  woman  more  insightinto  the  secrets 
of  their  character,  than  a  man  could  have  obtained  in  months  of 
that  sort  of  diplomatic  intercourse  which  passes  for  companion¬ 
ship  between  men. 

Miss  Martineau  complains  of  the  want  of  interest,  which  is 
felt  in  England,  respecting  the  leading  names  in  American  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  contrasts  it  with  the  high  appreciation  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  all  European,  and  especially  English  celebrity ;  and  she 
ascribes  it  (with  respect  to  public  men,  at  least)  to  the  ‘  base- 
‘  ness  of  the  newspapers,  whose  revilings  of  all  persons  in 
‘  turn,  who  fill  a  public  station,  are  so  disgusting  as  to  discourage 
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‘  curiosity,  and  set  all  friendly  intercourse  at  defiance.’  There 
is  truth  in  this,  undoubtedly ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  little 
impression  made  upon  our  minds  by  American  politics  and  poli¬ 
ticians  is  chiefly  to  be  found,  we  suspect,  in  the  unimportant 
character  of  most  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
In  all  European  society,  aristocracy  and  democracy  are  still  at 
issue.  Every  public  man  is,  from  his  political  birth,  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  creeds  of  the  human  race. 
Every  great  political  transaction,  domestic  or  foreign,  bears 
with  more  or  less  of  immediate  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 


this  prolonged  struggle.  And  thus  the  intense  sympathy  with 
which  the  struggle  itself  is  watclicd,  communicates  importance 
to  names  and  actions  which,  without  it,  might  be  insignificant 
enough,  and  invests  with  additional  dignity  such  as  are  of  real 
mark.  In  America,  until  lately,  political  disputes  have  been  of 
far  less  general  interest.  There  are  the  names  of  an  aristocra¬ 
tic  and  a  popular  party  in  that  as  well  as  other  countries.  But 
they  have  hitherto  been  feeble  shadows  of  the  things  themselves. 
There  have  been  no  antique  associations,  no  historical  renown,  to 
lend  dignity  to  the  struggles  of  a  nobility  against  advancing  in¬ 
novation.  There  have  been  no  wholesale  oppressions  (with  one 
tremendous  exception),  no  odious  privileges  or  superiorities,  to 
give  right  and  substance  to  the  quarrel  of  the  people.  Federalist 
and  Democrat  have  fought  for  place,  as  Tory  and  Whig  fight 
elsewhere  ;  but  their  party  distinctions  have  been  mere  colours 
for  the  most  part.  It  is  impossible  to  take  much  interest  in  such 
quarrels,  or  in  the  talent  and  energy,  however  great,  which  they 
may  have  called  forth.  Schoolboys  over  a  round  game,  may  be 
just  as  excited  and  impatient  as  gamblers  whose  all  is  staked 
in  some  midnight  adventure ;  but  the  looker-on  cannot  take  the 
same  warm  part  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  play ; — least  of  all, 
if  he  has  himself  a  share  in  the  higher  game,  as  every  citizen  has 
in  the  great  European  questions  of  our  day.  Now,  it  is  true, 
the  course  of  events  has  given  (unfortunately  for  America)  more 
reality  to  the  objects  of  her  internal  struggles.  The  question  of  the 
extent  of  the  supremacy  of  Congress  over  the  States,  is  becom¬ 
ing  practical  instead  of  theoretical.  Above  all,  the  terrible  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery  is  taking  a  hold  of  the  public  mind,  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  lose  until  the  monster  is  finally  crushed,  either  by 
abolition  or  by  revolution.  And,  accordingly,  American  events  and 
names  are  watched  with  much  more  interest  than  heretofore  from 


this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  part  taken 
by  those  whom  America  calls  her  leading  men  in  these  great  aflairs, 
it  must  disappoint  those  who  have  not  fully  considered  what  is 
the  natural  working  of  such  institutions  as  those  of  America. 
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Such  observers  must  be  surprised  at  finding  how  completely  the 
speeches  and  the  conduct  of  American  statesmen  seem  governed 
by  the  feelings  prevailing  among  different  classes  and  parties  of 
their  countrymen,  instead  of  appearing  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  individual  minds.  If  they  do  really  lead,  it  is  only  through  a 
pertinacious  caution  in  seeming  to  follow.  There  may  be,  as 
Miss  Martineau  assures  us  there  are,  many  originals  in  the  back 
woods ;  but  they  never  become  party  leaders,  or  they  drop 
their  originality  when  they  do.  No  true  republican,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  good  sense,  will  deny  that  this  is  the  case,  in  a  mistaken 
anxiety  to  prove  the  merit  of  republican  institutions  by  exalting 
the  character  of  the  statesmen  whom  they  produce.  He  will  ad¬ 
mit  at  once  that  a  democracy  with  representative  forms,  is  less 
likely  than  any  other  species  of  government,  pure  despotism  only 
excepted,  to  bring  into  the  political  arena  great  men  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  word.  And  he  will  contend  that  this  result  is 
desirable  ; — that  the  splendour  and  brilliancy  of  a  few  historical 
names  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  mischief  which  the  ascendency 
of  such  men  entails  on  the  community.  The  supremacy  of  talent 
is,  after  all,  a  species  of  aristocracy ;  and,  however  ennobling  it 
may  be  in  some  respects,  it  cannot  but  tend  to  produce  those 
evils  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  a  reasoner,  attend  on  all  aris¬ 
tocracy  ;  the  degradation  of  the  intellect — of  the  many ;  the 
direction  of  national  movements  to  accomplish  private  ends ; 
the  capricious  and  irregular  action  impressed  on  the  social  ma¬ 
chine  ; — not  to  mention  the  ultimate  danger  to  liberty.  It  is 
a  common  objection  to  democratic  theories  that  men  are  not 
born  equal  in  capacity,  and  cannot  be  made  so.  Those  who 
use  this  popular  argument  must  surely  admit  the  wisdom  of 
such  institutions,  in  a  democracy,  as  tend  to  prevent  that  neces¬ 
sary  inequality  from  disordering  the  balance.  And  this  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  America  most  unquestionably  do.  We  shall  be 
pressed,  no  doubt,  with  the  examples  of  Greek  and  Italian 
commonwealths  ;  but  we  answer,  that  all  of  them  were  constantly 
subject  to  foreign  pressure  and  intestine  commotion, — from  which 
America  is  happily  exempt,  and  which  wholly  alter  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case ;  and  that  none  of  them  were  representative. 
In  an  unrepresented  democracy,  the  multitude  may  be  swayed 
by  eloquence  or  personal  character;  in  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  without  an  aristocracy,  the  would-be  leader  finds  himself 
in  contact  with  bands  or  parties  of  men,  bound  to  their  constitu¬ 
ents  and  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  interest,  and  whose  springs 
of  action  can  be  touched,  for  the  most  part,  only  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  their  interests.  For  ourselves,  although  not  sharing  in  the 
democratic  optimism  of  such  reasoners  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and 
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of  Miss  Martineau  herself,  we  must  nevertheless  believe,  that 
whenever  America  shall  bring  forth  her  Pitts,  Cannings,  and 
Mirabeaus,  she  will  not  be  long  in  following  up  such  births  by 
the  production  either  of  a  House  of  Peers,  or  of  an  Emperor ; 
and,  whatever  her  ultimate  destiny  may  be,  must  cease  for  a  while 
to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  and  substantial  happiness  which  her 
equal  institutions  have  hitherto  insured  her. 

Miss  Martineau’s  own  appreciation  of  American  statesmen  of 
note  is  not,  however,  such  as  to  encourage  us  in  taking  a  very 
enthusiastic  view  of  their  characters.  She  speaks  slightingly 
enough  of  the  late  leader  of  her  own  favourite  party.  General 
.Tackson  :  still  more  so  of  the  new  President,  Van  Buren. 

‘  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  this  gentle- 
‘  man,  whom  I  afterwards  saw  frequently  at  Washington.  He  is 
‘  small  in  person,  wdth  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  I  was  often 
*  asked  whether  I  did  not  think  his  manners  gentlemanly.  There 
‘  is  much  friendship  in  his  manners,  for  he  is  a  kind-hearted  man  ; 
‘  he  is  also  rich  in  information,  and  lets  it  come  out  on  subjects 
‘  in  which  he  cannot  contrive  to  see  any  danger  in  speaking.  But 
‘  his  manners  want  the  frankness  and  confidence  which  are  es- 
‘  sential  to  good-breeding.  He  questions  closely  without  giving 
‘  any  thing  in  return.  Moreover,  he  flatters  to  a  degree  which 
‘  so  cautious  a  man  should  long  ago  have  found  out  to  be  dis- 
‘  agreeable ;  and  his  flattery  is  not  merely  praise  of  the  person 
‘  he  is  speaking  to,  but  a  worse  kind  still — a  scepticism  and  ridi- 
‘  cule  of  objects  and  persons  supposed  to  be  distasteful  to  the  one 
‘  he  is  conversing  with.  I  fully  believe  that  he  is  an  amiable 
‘  and  intelligent  domestic  man,  and  a  reasonable  political  master, 
‘  a  good  scholar,  and  a  shrewd  man  of  business ;  but  he  has  the 
‘  scepticism  which  marks  the  lower  orders  of  politicians.  His 
‘  public  career  exhibits  no  one  exercise  of  that  faith  in  men, 
‘  and  preference  of  principle  to  petty  expediency,  by  which 
‘  a  statesman  shows  himself  to  be  great.’  IMr  Caltoun,  the 
great  nuWJier^  whom  she  calls  in  one  of  her  most  romantic 
strains,  ‘  the  cast-iron  man,  who  looks  as  if  he  never  had  been 
‘  born,  and  never  could  be  extinguished,’  although  evidently  a 
favourite,  is  a  favourite  of  whom  she  seems  rather  ashamed,  as 
too  wild  a  political  rake  for  a  lady  of  staid  democratic  habits  to 
countenance.  On  the  whole,  Mr  Clay  and  Mr  Livingston  seem 
to  be  the  two  living  worthies  of  whom  she  speaks  with  the  most 
complaisance ;  although  the  former  has  been  rather  an  admired 
than  a  successful  statesman ;  and  the  latter  surprised  her  by  ‘  some 
‘  opinions  upon  the  government  of  the  King  of  the  French,  which 
‘  she  little  expected  to  hear  from  the  minister  of  a  great  republic.’ 
But  in  truth,  nowhere  among  Transatlantic  commonwealth-men 
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does  she  seem  to  have  met  with  a  spirit  of  Jacobinism  as  rec¬ 
tified  as  her  own. 

Miss  Martineau  had  a  long  and  animated  interview  with  the 
venerable  Madison,  in  whom  the  power  of  talk,  essential  to  Pre¬ 
sidents,  seems  to  be  developed  with  marvellous  luxuriance.  ‘  His 
‘  relish  for  conversation  could  never  have  been  keener.  I  was  in 
‘  perpetual  fear  of  being  exhausted  ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  few 
‘  hours  I  left  my  seat  by  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  went  to  the 
‘  sofa  by  Mrs  Madison,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room ;  but  he 
‘  was  sure  to  follow,  and  sit  down  between  us  ;  so  that  when  I 
‘  found  the  only  effect  bf  my  moving  was  to  deprive  him  of  the 
‘  comfort  of  his  chair,  I  returned  to  my  station,  and  never  left  it 
‘  but  for  food  and  sleep — glad  enough  to  make  the  most  of  my 
‘  means  of  intercourse  with  one  whose  political  philosophy  I 
‘  deeply  venerated.’  We  were  disappointed,  after  such  an  intro¬ 
duction,  at  the  poor  matter  which  she  has  condescended  to  retail 
as  the  only  relics  of  these  endless  conversations.  ‘  There  is  no 
‘  need  to  add  another  to  the  many  eulogies  of  Madison :  I  will 
‘  only  mention  that  the  finest  of  his  characteristics  appeared  to 
‘  me  to  be  his  inexhaustible  faith — faith  that  a  well-founded  Com- 
‘  monwealth  may,  as  our  motto  declares,  be  immortal ;  not  only 
‘  because  the  people,  its  constituency,  never  dies,  but  because 
‘  the  principles  of  justice  in  which  a  Commonwealth  ori- 
‘  ginates  never  die  out  of  the  people’s  heart  and  mind.  This  faith 
‘  shone  brightly  through  the  whole  of  Mr  Madison’s  conversa- 
‘  tion,  except  on  one  subject.  With  regard  to  slavery  he  owned 
‘  himself  to  be  almost  in  despair.  He  had  been  quite  so  till  the 
‘  institution  of  the  Colonization  Society  !  How  such  a  mind  as  his 
‘  could  derive  any  alleviation  to  its  anxiety  from  that  source  is 
‘  surprising.  I  think  it  must  have  been  from  his  overflowing 
‘  faith ;  for  the  facts  were  before  him  that  in  eighteen  years  the 
‘  Colonization  Society  had  removed  only  between  2000  and 
‘  3000  persons,  while  the  annual  increase  of  the  slave  population 
‘  in  the  United  States  was  upwards  of  sixty  thousand.’  Thus, 
in  Miss  Martineau’s  political  favourites,  as  in  the  clerical  fa¬ 
vourites  of  religious  parties,  a  fervent  faith  is  a  sufficient  sub¬ 
stitute  for  common-sense.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems,  he  ac¬ 
counted  for  his  selling  his  own  slaves  by  mentioning  ‘  their 
‘  horror  of  going  to  Liberia, — a  horror  which  he  admitted  to  be 
‘  prevalent  among  the  blacks  I  ’  ‘  He  declared  himself  very 

‘  curious  on  the  subject  of  the  size  of  the  Roman  farms,  and  that 
‘  he  had  asked  many  friends  where  the  mistake  lies  in  the  ac- 
‘  counts  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Some  Roman  farms  are 
‘  represented  as  consisting  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter ;  the  produce 
‘  of  which  would  be  eaten  up  by  a  pair  of  oxen.  Either  there 
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*  must  be  some  great  mistake  about  our  notion  of  tbe  measuie- 
‘  ment  of  Roman  farms,  or  there  must  have  been  commons  for 
‘  grazing,  and  woods  for  fuel.’  A  very  natural  and  not  unamu¬ 
sing  question,  to  be  asked  by  an  American  Cincinnatus,  who  re¬ 
tires  from  the  cares  of  office  to  the  cultivation  of  an  estate  as  large 
as  a  Latin  republic  ;  but  which  will  not  be  repeated  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  mode  of  culture  which  prevails  at  this  day  in  the 
little  farms  of  Tuscany,  or  close  to  the  walls  of  towns  in  the  Cam- 
pagna;  and  scarcely  worthy  of  grave  record,  unless  in  the  absence 
of  more  interesting  sayings.  He  gratified  his  fair  visiter  in  the 
tenderest  point  by  ‘  thinking  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
‘  country,  and  to  human  beings  every  where,  that  the  brain  and 
‘  the  hands  should  be  trained  together ;  and  that  no  distinction  in 
‘  this  respect  should  be  made  between  men  and  women'  He  ‘  avowed 
‘  a  very  unfashionable  admiration  of  Darwin’s  poetry,’  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  ‘  splendour  of  the  diction  put  his  imagination  in 

*  a  very  gay  state.’  ‘  He  observed  that  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
‘  mons,  might  constitute  a  government  which  would  work  a  long 
‘  while  in  a  kingdom  no  bigger  than  Great  Britain ;  but  that  it 

*  would  soon  become  an  absolute  government  in  a  country  as 
‘  large  as  Russia,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  executive  power ; 

*  and  that  it  was  a  common  but  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that 
‘  a  country  must  be  too  small  for  a  republic  ;  since  a  republican 
‘  form,  with  a  federal  head,  can  be  extended  almost  without  limits, 

‘  without  losing  its  proportions,  becoming  all  the  while  less, 

‘  instead  of  more,  subject  to  change.’  It  scarcely  needed  a  visit 
to  one  who  swayed  for  eight  years  the  chief  executive  power  of 
the  greatest  commonwealth  of  the  world  to  bring  away  such 
scraps  of  octogenarian  wisdom  ! 

Equal  has  been  our  disappointment  in  the  fragments  which 
Miss  Martineau  has  thought  fit  to  impart  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr 
Webster, — another  of  her  prime  favourites,  notwithstanding  his 
aristocratic  tendencies.  She  describes  him  in  one  of  her  worst 
fits  of  Transatlantic  fine  writing,  as  ‘  the  transcendent  Webster, 
‘  with  his  square  forehead  and  cavernous  eyes.’  That  he  is  a  man 
of  no  common  order  of  genius  is  evinced  by  the  extraordinary 
distinction  which  he  has  attained ;  and  it  is  a  real  injustice  to 
such  a  man,  that  our  traveller  should  have  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  her  to  cram  her  readers  with  half-a-dozen  pages  of  a  flashy 
speech  on  a  prosecution  for  murder,  by  way  of  specimen  of  his 
talents — just  such  a  speech  as  any  clever  barrister,  with  the  ad- 
vtintage  of  some  Hibernian  blood,  might  address  with  great 
effect  to  an  Old  Bailey  jury,  but  which  he  would  be  shocked  to 
find  reported,  with  Miss  Martineau’s  minuteness,  in  the  columns 
of  next  morning’s  newspapers.  If  we  are  to  take  this  specimen  as 
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a  fair  instance  of  the  eloquence  of  the  great  American  orator,  wq 
are  sorry  to  find  that  he  gives  such  countenance  to  that  species  of 
rhetoric  which  his  countrymen  are  too  apt  to  mistake  for  fine  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing ; — a  forced  and  painful  diction,  alternately  abound¬ 
ing  in  violent  hyperbole  and  laboured  homeliness,  but  always  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  mark  of  affectation,  which  has  unfortunately  become 
far  too  familiar  to  Aliss  Martineau  herself.  It  is  singular  that 
Republican  times  and  habits  seem  particularly  favourable  to  the 
production  of  two  rhetorical  styles  of  widely  different  characters 
— the  extremely  simple,  and  the  extremely  exaggerated.  The 
writings  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  are  examples  of  the  first.  Every 
one  knows  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  former — a  plainness 
and  transparency  perfectly  unaffected  in  appearance,  but  which 
(as  all  writers  know)  must  have  cost  no  small  amount  of  labour 
before  it  could  have  been  smoothed  into  that  polished  yet  manly^ 
simplicity.  Nor  are  those  of  Jefferson  less  remarkable  in  their 
way.  Less  correct  and  less  persuasive  than  Franklin,  he  is  more 
fiery,  and  to  the  full  as  direct  and  concise, — that  is  in  point  of 
expression  ;  for  in  point  of  thought,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Jefferson  often  weakened  a  good  argument  by  expanding  it.  Of 
the  latter  class,  no  more  favourable  example  can  be  selected  than 
the  works  of  the  most  popular  of  American  living  authors,  with 
the  highly  educated  class  of  his  countrymen.  Dr  Channing.  We 
are  not  going  to  speak  of  his  other  peculiarities  as  a  writer,  or  of 
his  merits  as  a  man  :  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  his 
character,  will  do  well  to  study  it  in  the  pages  of  his  affectionate 
admirer.  Miss  Martineau.  Perhaps  the  trait  which  of  all  others 
will  most  endear  him  to  posterity,  is  the  stand  which  he  has 
taken  at  last, — late  but  decisively, — on  the  side  of  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  in  the  great  quarrel  which  now  agitates  his  country. 
By  so  doing  he  has  sacrified  his  ease,  and  for  the  time,  his  popu¬ 
larity — which  at  his  age  are  not  readily  abandoned — in  a  cause 
in  which  a  sense  of  right  must  be,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  its 
own  reward.  We  have  not  sjiace  to  point  out  distinctly  those 
defects  of  style  on  which  our  classification  is  founded  ;  and  shall 
only  add,  that  his  wordy  profuseness,  polished  and  workmanlike 
as  it  is,  has  produced  a  very  bad  effect  in  the  way  of  example. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  of  Jefferson,  one  of  the  truly 
great  intellects  of  America,  of  whom  Miss  Martineau’s  friend 
Madison  was  a  mere  shadow,  scattered  through  these  volumes. 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  former  to  the  latter, 
respecting  the  foundation  of  his  university  at  Charlottesville,  is 
characteristic  enough : — *  In  the  selection  of  our  law  professor, 
‘  we  must  be  vigorously  attentive  to  his  political  principles.  You 
‘  will  recollect  that  before  the  Revolution,  Coke-Littleton  was 
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*  the  universal  elementary  book  of  law-students,  and  a  sounder 
‘  Whig  never  wrote'  (is  it  the  lady  or  the  President  who  attri¬ 
butes  unity  to  this  bi-composite  personage  ?)  ‘  nor  of  profounder 

*  learning  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  British  constitution, 

‘  or  in  what  were  called  English  liberties.  You  remember  also 

*  that  our  lawyers  were  then  all  Whigs.  But  when  his  black- 

*  letter  text,  and  uncouth  but  cunning  learning  got  out  of  fashion, 

*  and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of  Blackstone  became  the  student’s 
‘  horn-book,  from  that  moment  that  profession  (the  nursery  of 
‘  our  Congress)  began  to  slide  into  Toryism,  and  nearly  all  the 

*  young  brood  of  lawyers  are  of  that  hue.’  Unfortunately  it 
should  seem  that  the  ‘  evil  influence  of  slavery,’  or  some  other 
disturbing  cause,  has  neutralized  the  tendencies  of  ‘  Coke- 
Littleton  ;’  for  Miss  Martineau  says  respecting  this  very  univer¬ 
sity — ‘  On  enquiry  I  found,  that  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
‘  six  students,  seven  held  the  principles  of  the  democratic 

party!’ 

Miss  Martineau’s  own  democratic  spirit  is  quite  as  searching 
and  jealous  as  .Jefferson’s  could  ever  have  been  ;  and  she  is  not 
ashamed  of  avowing  her  participation  in  the  fears  and  suspi¬ 
cions  entertained  by  her  party  in  America, — as  formerly  by  the 
Jacobins  in  France, — of  every  species  of  institution  which  tends 
to  give  organization  and  compactness  to  any  class  in  society. 
Thus,  when  she  describes  the  military  academy  at  West  Point, 
— one  of  the  few'  truly  national  establishments  of  America,  in 
which  a  small  number  of  highly  educated  young  men  is  con¬ 
stantly  trained,  as  a  kind  of  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  force  in  case  of  emergency, — she  sighs  with  the  utmost 
gravity  over  the  dangerous  consequences  which  may  be  produ¬ 
ced  in  future  times  by  such  an  oligarchical  imperium  in  imperio. 

‘  There  is,’  it  seems,  ‘  a  belief  abroad  that  its  principle  and 
‘  management  are  both  anti-republican.’  And  although  she 
does  not  exactly  countenance  this  absurd  pretext,  put  forward 
by  the  party  anxious  to  abolish  it,  she  by  no  means  speaks  of 
it  with  the  contempt  which  such  prejudice  deserves.  We  can 
only  say,  that  while  American  citizens  continue  as  ready  as  they 
have  shown  themselves  of  late  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of 
their  neighbours,  the  American  Government  will  be  foolish  in¬ 
deed,  if,  to  suit  democratic  theories,  it  parts  with  its  best  means 
of  securing  the  nation  against  the  unpleasant  consequences  of 
such  aggressions — the  elements  of  military  skill  and  discipline. 

But  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  drawn  unawares  into  the 
region  of  our  traveller’s  favourite  political  speculations.  There 
are  many  other  portions  of  her  work  with  which  we  should  have 
desired,  if  our  space  would  admit  of  it,  to  make  the  reader  ac- 
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quainted ;  and  most  of  all  with  those  which  display  the  fearless 
and  generous  character  of  the  writer,  and  the  single-hearted  de¬ 
termination  with  which  she  pursued  her  views  of  philanthropy 
— both  in  the  way  of  action  and  example — where  few  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  other  sex  would  have  had  firmness  or  pa¬ 
tience  enough  to  accompany  her ; — in  visiting  one  by  one  the 
prisons  of  the  great  American  cities,  and  becoming  acquainted 
personally  with  the  wants  and  characters  of  their  inmates  ; — in 
openly  espousing  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists,  both  in  the 
cities  of  the  North  and  the  plantations  of  the  South,  and  fear¬ 
lessly  encountering  the  double  unpopularity  of  the  side  which 
she  had  taken,  and  of  the  position  of  a  stranger  thus  boldly  pro¬ 
nouncing  on  affairs  of  national  interest.  The  details  connected 
with  that  great  question  occupy.nearly  one-half  of  the  six  volumes 
which  she  has  published  ;  and  the  fearful  interest  which  they  ex¬ 
cite  is  not  a  little  augmented  by  our  sense  of  the  approach 
of  some  great  crisis,  which  cannot  be  now  far  distant,  in  the 
fate  of  the  oppressed  bondsmen  of  the  African  race.  The 
accursed  slave-trade  is  again  rousing,  by  its  accumulated  hor¬ 
rors,  the  tardy  but  irresistible  force  of  European  opinion  from 
that  apathy  in  which  it  had  been  plunged  since  the  peace  of 
1815.  In  Cuba  and  Briizil,  the  great  seats  of  tropical  slave  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  increase  of  vigilance  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  whites  plainly  shows  their  sense  of  the  augmented  dangers 
of  their  position.  In  North  America,  the  abolitionists  are  fast 
spreading  in  numbers,  zeal,  and  organization.  Their  faith,  like 
that  of  other  religious  enthusiasts,  derives  strength  from  the 
spoliations,  burnings,  and  torturings  of  that  which  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  most  truly  describes  as  the  only  religious  persecution  now 
raging  in  Christendom,  to  which  they  are  subjected  through 
the  lawless  and  unrepressed  violence  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Worse  cruelties,  hotter  persecution,  and  bloodier  resistance  than 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  in  all  probability  await  us  before  the 
end  can  arrive  ;  but  they  will  be  the  sure  harbingers  of  its  nearer 
approach,  and  as  such  the  calmest  philanthropist,  even  while  he 
prays  that  those  days  may  be  shortened  in  mercy,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  welcome  them. 
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Art.  VII. —  The  Three  Speeches  of  Lord  Brougham  upon  Sla¬ 
very,  Negro  Apprenticeship,  and  the  Slave  Trade,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  January  29,  February  20,  and  March  6, 
1838.  8vo.  London :  1838. 

rriuEsE  speeches  being  in  every  body’s  hands,  we  do  not  make 
any  reference  to  them  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  which  the  first  and 
the  last  more  especially  refer  to.  That  subject  is  of  extreme 
importance,  and  we  could  not  suffer  a  publication  of  this  Journal 
to  pass  without  adverting  to  it ;  steadily  devoted  as  we  have  been 
ever  since  our  labours  began,  now  above  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  to  the  great  cause  of  the  Abolition.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  these,  and  in  stating  them  we  profess  to  feel  far  more  sorrow 
than  anger. 

One  or  two  planters  of  Guiana,  not  satisfied  with  having  re¬ 
ceived  their  ample  proportion  of  the  enormous  grant  made  by  way 
of  compensation  for  losses  never  sustained,  applied  last  June  to 
have  the  law,  made  some  months  before,  altered,  in  order  that 
they  might  receive  a  supply  of  new  labourers.  The  law  before 
existing,  and  which  had  very  properly  been  passed  in  Alarcli, 
prohibited  any  apprenticeship  being  made  to  last  above  three 
years.  The  planters  said  that  is  too  short  a  period,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  bring  over  persons  from  India  unless  a  period 
of  five  years  is  allow'ed.  The  Government,  in  an  evil  hour,  was 
inducea  to  listen  to  them.  Two  other  facts  appear  in  the  papers 
before  Parliament.  Lord  Glenelg  makes  a  remark  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Demerara,  that  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  Africans  being 
imported ;  otherwise,  says  he,  there  will  be  reason  to  say  that 
we  are  insincere  in  our  professions  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
which  may  thus  be  revived  under  another  name.  From  this 
one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  Africa  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  slave  trading  should  be  put  down  I  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  native  tribes  of  Asia  and  its  desert  coasts  afford 
just  as  great  facilities  for  driving  a  traffic  in  men  as  any  part  of 
Africa  ?  However,  what  was  the  step  taken  to  accomplish  the 
professed  purpose  of  excluding  Africa  from  the  operation  of  the 
order?  The  rule  merely  requires  that  no  indenture,  or  other 
contract  of  apprenticeship,  shall  be  executed  in  Africa  or  its 
islands ! — as  if  there  could  be  the  least  difficulty  in  executing 
such  instruments  on  board  of  ship,  or  in  the  Brazils,  the  great 
slave  mart  of  the  present  day,  or  in  Cuba.  The  other  important 
fact  stated  is,  that  Governor  Nicolay,  of  the  Mauritius,  four 
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years  ago,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Home  Government, 
peremptorily  rejected  a  proposal  to  bring  over  emancipated 
negroes  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  to  be  indentured  for  a 
limited  number  of  years — declaring  that  he  considered  this  only 
another  name  for  slave  trading.  Now,  no  man  can  discover  any 
difference  between  this  operation,  thus  justly  stigmatized,  and 
the  above  measure ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  the  latter  is  far 
more  extensive  in  its  operation,  because  it  includes  Asia ;  and  far 
•worse  in  its  nature,  because  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  is  more 
full  of  suffering,  and  entails  a  greater  change  of  habits  than  one 
to  an  island  in  the  East  Indian  seas. 

The  most  superficial  observer  must  see,  the  instant  his  attention 
is  pointed  to  this  subject,  how  well  grounded  is  the  alarm  univer¬ 
sally  excited  among  all  abolitionists  wherever  this  measure  has 
been  made  known.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  now  for  the  first  time  that 
such  projects  of  ‘  bringing  over  labourers’ — of  ‘  introducing  new 
‘  hands’ — have  been  tendered  to  the  country,  and  rejected  because 
of  the  slave  trading  which  lurks  beneath  those  fair-sounding 
phrases.  In  181 1,  Mr  Barham,  from  motives  of  humanity  to  the 
West  India  negroes,  proposed  bringing  over  Chinese,  but  as  free 
labourers,  and  not  as  indentured  apprentices.  Mr  Stephen,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  Mr  Huskisson,  at  once  saw  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences,  and  denounced  the  plan  as  certain  to  become  a  cover 
for  slave  trading.  The  present  measure  is  so  far  different,  that  it  at 
once  makes  the  persons  imported,  apprentices ;  in  other  words, 
puts  them  on  the  very  same  footing  with  the  negroes  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  ;  w’hereas  the  plan  of  Mr  Barham  was  to  give  them,  at  once, 
entire  freedom.  But,  in  truth,  the  whole  African  slave  trade 
itself  first  assumed  a  regular  systematic  shape  from  a  speculation 
of  the  self  same  kind  with  the  present  Guiana  proposition.  The 
wearing  out  of  the  unhappy  Indians,  whom  the  Spaniards  divided 
among  themselves,  by  what  was  called  the  plan  of  Repartimientos, 
and  afterwards  worked  to  death  in  their  mining  speculations,  made 
it  desirable  to  supply  their  place  with  a  hardier  class  of  men;  and 
the  mistaken  humanity  of  some,  who  were  the  advocates  of  the 
Indians,  led  them  to  aid  this  project.  No  man,  at  first,  believed 
that  he  was  helping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  what  was  afterwards 
universally  execrated  as  the  scourge  of  the  one  continent,  and  is 
still  felt  as  the  bane  of  the  other.  But  many  years  had  not 
elapsed  before  it  was  found,  full  sure,  to  be  the  curse  of  both 
hemispheres. 

We  have  adverted  to  one  fact,  as  showing  that  the  framers 
of  this  measure  were  aware  of  its  liability  to  be  abused,  and 
perceived  the  door  to  slave  trading  which  it  opened.  This  is 
evinced  by  their  own  ineffectual  attempts  to  close  that  door. 
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There  is  another  provision  which  equally  proves  their  expecta¬ 
tion  of  kidnapping,  and  other  frauds,  being  practised  under  the 
cover  of  the  plan.  It  is  enacted  that  no  indenture  or  other  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  valid  without  the  attestation  of  two  magistrates. 
But  is  it  not  easy  to  perceive  that  there  never  will  be  wanting 
magistrates  in  Pondicherry,  in  slave-trading  Goa,  in  the  jNlauri- 
tius, — above  all,  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  the  Huvan- 
nah, — to  attest  as  many  indentures  and  contracts  as  the  slave¬ 
trading  speculators  may  desire  to  execute  ?  Here,  again,  the 
framers  of  the  measure  betray  their  consciousness  of  its  nature, 
in  their  attempts — but  their  abortive  attempts — to  guard  against 
its  perversion  and  abuse. 

In  plain  terms,  can  the  authors  of  this  proceeding  be  ignorant 
that  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa, — over  which,  as  well  as  all  Asia, 
the  Order  in  Council  operates, — is  a  barbarous  country,  where 
no  custom-house  officers  exist,  and  none  but  slaves  and  slave 
traders  can  be  found  ?  Can  they,  then,  doubt  that  such  a 
power  of  importation  as  the  Order  gives,  and  such  a  commerce 
in  Eastern  apprenticed  labourers  as  it  promotes,  will  of  neces¬ 
sity  lead  to  precisely  the  kind  of  negro  traffic,  which  all  our 
laws  in  1811  and  1824  made  first  felony,  and  then  capital 
felony?  But  let  us  be  just  even  to  the  old,  abolished  African 
traffic.  Whilst  it  existed,  there  were  regulations  under  which 
it  was  carried  on.  Only  a  certain  number  of  slaves  could  be 
carried  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  each  vessel ;  water  and 
provisions  on  a  prescribed  scale  must  be  embarked  with  the 
human  cargo  ;  a  due  height  between  the  decks  must  be  allowed  ; 
medical  officers  must  be  in  attendance ;  and  the  captain  and  sur¬ 
geon  must  both  keep  Journals  of  all  the  occurrences  on  the  voy¬ 
age.  This  new  traffic  is  subject  to  no  regulation  at  all ;  and 
facts  already  show  how  fatal  to  its  objects  it  is  certain  to  prove. 
Of  240  embarked  in  one  vessel,  and  carried  from  India  to  the 
Mauritius,  no  less  than  31  died  on  board.  Of  72,  the  cargo  of 
another,  nq  less  than  24,  and  two  after  landing.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  well-known,  but  loudly  and  justly  cursed,  middle 
passage  at  all  more  fatal  to  human  life  than  this.  But  bad  as 
this  is,  it  would  have  been  still  worse  had  the  voyage  been  one 
of  four  months  to  Guiana,  instead  of  only  six  weeks  to  the 
'  Mauritius. 

The  arts  already  employed  to  entrap  and  inveigle  the  poor 
Hindoos  are  described  in  the  papers  before  Parliament.  Mr 
Scott  examined  those  who  had  been  taken  to  the  Mauritius,  and 
found  them  far  from  comfortable  in  their  new  abode,  and  under 
their  sugar  planting  taskmasters.  But  he  also  found  in  what 
way  they  had  been  taken  away  from  Asia.  The  agents  of  the 
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planters,  it  seems,  represented  the  Mauritius  as  one  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  villages  !  He  adds  that  there  would  indeed  have  been  great 
difficulty  in  making  these  poor  people,  who  had  never  seen  the 
sea,  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  place  they  were  going  to,  or 
the  voyage  by  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  thither. 

The  contrast  presented  to  all  the  principles  which  have  guided 
the  legislature  in  providing  security  for  the  emigrants  from  this 
country  to  the  colonies,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 

E resent  unfortunate  case.  It  is  well  known  that  various  statutes 
ave  been  made  during  the  last  half  century — as  many  had  been 
passed  less  effectually  before — to  regulate  with  scrupulous  care  the 
whole  embarkation  of  emigrants  to  any  of  our  colonial  possessions. 
No  more  than  a  certain  number  could  be  taken  on  board  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Provisions  for  twelve  weeks,  or 
double  the  greatest  length  of  the  voyage,  were  to  be  on  board,  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  pound  of  meat,  and  two  pounds  of  bread  a-day, 
for  all  ages  down  to  children  ;  water  and  molasses  were  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  like  abundance  ;  a  medical  officer  was  to  accompany 
them  ;  the  captain  and  surgeon  were  each  to  keep  Journals  of  all 
proceedings  and  accidents ;  copies  of  the  act  were  to  be  affixed 
in  conspicuous  parts  of  each  ship  ;  all  the  crew,  passengers  in¬ 
cluded,  were  to  be  mustered  before  the  revenue  officers  ;  no  pas¬ 
sengers  w’ere  to  be  embarked  unless  in  a  place  having  such  officers, 
under  the  heavy  penalty  of  L.500.  And  all  these  careful  provi¬ 
sions  against  misconduct,  kidnapping,  spiriting  away,  and  ill- 
treatment  during  the  passage,  where  the  parties  were  civilized 
and  well  informed  persons,  and  the  traffic  in  labourers  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  busy,  well  frequented  ports  of  England !  How 
strange  that  it  should  have  been  thought  safer  from  misconduct, 
and  less  in  need  of  check  and  regulation,  when  driven  upon  the 
almost  unknown  and  most  remote  coasts  of  Eastern  Africa  and 
the  Indian  ocean !  But  what  regulations  can  prevent  abuses 
there?  Can  the  wit  of  man  devise  the  means  of  any  control  that 
can  be  otherwise  than  a  mockery,  in  regions  over  which  we  have 
no  power — no  jurisdiction  to  make  laws — and  where,  if  we  had, 
no  authorities  exist  for  carrying  them  into  execution  ? 

We  are  quite  certain  that  the  origin  of  all  this  mischief  has 
been  laid  in  official  courtesy  towards  memorializing  planters,  and 
oversight  of  the  facts.  But  we  trust,  that  as  there  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  any  bad  design  whatever  mixed  up  in  any  part 
of  the  Government’s  proceedings,  the  best  course  for  repairing 
the  error  will  speedily  be  pursued,  by  retracing  the  false  step, 
revoking  the  obnoxious  order,  and  making  additional  rules  to 
discourage  the  traffic  altogether. 
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preceding  Article  will  show  that  we  are  not  so  blinded 
by  the  strong  and  well-founded  respect  which  we  entertain 
for  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  as  not  to  be  ready,  when 
necessary,  to  rebuke  its  oversights ;  but  as  its  claims  to  the 
support  of  all  liberal  politicians  make  it  greatly  more  agreeable 
to  us  to  commend  than  to  blame  it,  we  proceed,  with  far  different 
feelings,  to  notice  a  publication  in  which  the  proofs  of  these 
claims  are  clearly  and  cogently  displayed,  in  connexion  with  a 
general  exposition  of  the  public  services  of  the  Whigs.  Our 
purpose,  however,  is  merely  so  to  mention  that  publication  as  to 
induce  our  readers  to  give  it  an  attentive  perusal.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  must  often  have  been  disgusted  by  the  unblushing 
calumnies  of  the  Tory  press,  and  the  ill-judged  carpings  and 
fretful  opposition  of  persons  claiming  for  themselves  the  title 
of  reformers,  in  the  same  proportion  will  they  be  gratified  by 
that  direct  exposure  of  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  indirect  reproof  of  the  unreasonable  repinings  of  the 
latter,  which  this  Pamphlet  will,  in  half  an  hour’s  reading, 
afford  them.  W’e  could  have  wished  that  its  valuable  materials 
had  been  more  skilfully  put  together,  and  more  dexterously  used  ; 
and  in  particular  we  could  have  wished  that  the  author  had  not, 
at  the  very  threshold,  fallen  into  an  affected  and  artificial  strain, 
ill-calculated,  we  should  fear,  to  bespeak  the  attention  of  homely 
enquirers ;  but  in  spite  of  these  defects  and  blemishes,  we  can 
safely  pronounce  it  to  be  a  triumphant  ‘  Refutation’  of  one  of 
the  most  malignant  attacks  upon  the  Whigs  generally,  and  the 
present  Government,  that  this  libellous  generation  has  yet  seen. 

A  few  words,  and  an  extract  or  two,  will  suffice  for  its 
history  and  tenor,  and  for  the  purpose  we  have  above  inti¬ 
mated. 

It  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  addressing  the  electors  of  Stroud,  at  a  dinner 
given  him  on  his  return  for  that  place,  took  occasion  to  exhibit 
a  general  view  of  Tory  politics,  and  the  Tory  Governments 
by  which  this  country  was  ruled  from  1784  to  1830 ;  and  that 
the  vigour  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  sketch,  joined  to  the 
high  ^aracter  of  the  speaker,  conspired  to  call  forth  a  more 
than  ordinary  effusion  of  political  venom,  from  all  the  usual  or¬ 
gans  of  Toryism,  by  which  it  is  so  copiously  distilled.  Among 
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these  effusions,  and  above  them  all — if  not  in  ability  at  least  in 
‘  creeping  malice  and  audacious  misrepresentation’* — was  an 
Article  in  a  contemporary  Journal,  of  which,  in  as  far  as  general 
literature  is  concerned,  we  are  always  ready  to  speak  with  respect, 
but  which  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  some  three  or  four  years 
past,  of  expressing  itself  in  regard  to  the  political  measures  and 
men  to  which  it  is  opposed,  in  a  spirit,  temper,  and  language 
more  befitting  the  lowest  organs  of  its  party  than  the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  Pamphlet  before  us  is  an  answer  to  that  Article ; 
and  though  we  invariably  abstain,  in  as  far  as  is  possible,  from 
any  formal  warfare  with  a  Journal  which  is  generally  viewed  as 
a  rival,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  under  any  such  restraint  in 
the  case  of  publications  which  owe  their  origin  to  its  strictures. 
VVe  should  have  no  scruple,  therefore,  did  we  think  it  necessary, 
to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  here  brought  be¬ 
fore  us ;  but  the  purpose  before  mentioned  will  be  sufficiently 
served  by  a  very  few  words  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already 
said. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Tories  should  have  felt 
uneasy  under  the  lash  which  Lord  John  Russell  so  vigorously 
applied  to  them ;  but  it  does  surprise  us,  we  confess,  that  any 
accredited  writer  of  the  party  should  have  laid  himself  open  to 
such  charges  as  are  here  urged  against  the  truth  and  honesty 
of  his  Lordship’s  Reviewer.  These  charges  are  stated  and  en¬ 
forced  with  reference  mainly  to  four  subjects — the  Increase  of 
the  Peerage — the  Abolition  of  Slavery — the  Amendment  of  the 
Poor  Laws — Financial  Reform,  and  the  Reform  of  the  Cri¬ 
minal  Law.  We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  in  illustration  of 
some  of  these  heads,  and  then  leave  our  readers  to  the  Pamphlet 
itself  for  ample  details. 

The  facts  adduced  in  support  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  Tories,  ‘  by  pouring  into  the  House  of  Lords  a 
‘  flood  of  persons  of  their  own  political  opinions,  had  rendered  it 
‘  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  a  particular  party,  rather  than 
‘  a  sound  political  body,’  are  not  a  little  curious  ;  and  they  seem 
fully  to  bear  out  that  pungent  averment.  Referring  to  the 
Pamphlet  itself  for  the  facts  alluded  to,  we  shall  extract  the 
author’s  closing  observations  upon  them  : — 

‘  The  great  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  is  the  instrument  of  a  party,  and  of  a  party  opposed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  to  the  body  of  the  people.  Up  to  the  present 
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time,  it  has  indeed  confined  itself  to  passive  resistance.  It  has  been 
satisfied  with  preventing  good  measures,  without  attempting  to  force  the 
adoption  of  bad.  It  has  been  satisfied  with  keeping  the  country  sta¬ 
tionary,  without  endeavouring  to  compel  it  to  retrograde.  It  has  not 
stopped  the  supplies ;  it  has  not  joined  in  a  vote  of  censure  or  want  of 
confidence.  It  has  not  attempted  to  seize  the  government.  But  how 
long  can  we  rely  on  this  degree  of  forbearance  from  a  party  so  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  so  headstrong,  and  so  little  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  ?  And  if  it  ever  should  break  from  the  control 
of  its  more  prudent  and  more  patriotic  leaders,  if  the  reins  now  held  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  fall  into  less  firm  or  less  skilful  hands, 
what  can,  what  must  be  the  result?  Will  that  result  be  that  the  twen¬ 
ty-five  millions  who  now  constitute  in  these  islands  the  proudest,  the 
most  spirited,  and  the  most  enlightened  population  of  Europe,  will  en¬ 
dure  the  dictation  of  300  individuals  ?  Or  will  they  demand  that  the 
balance  in  the  House  of  Lonls  be  restored,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  restored,  by  an  adequate  creation  of  peers?  It  is  true  that  such 
a  creation  will  be  a  still  further  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  House. 
It  is  true,  that  unless  accompanied  by  other  important  modifications,  it 
will  diminish  its  power,  its  respectability,  and  its  usefulness.  But  on 
whom  will  the  responsibility  of  the  change  fall  ?  On  the  VV’higs,  on 
whom  it  will  have  been  forced  by  the  reckless  ambition  of  their  adver¬ 
saries,  or  on  the  Tories  ?  If  that  House  is  at  last  to  fall — if  the  most 
opulent,  the  most  powerful,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  enlightened 
aristocracy  that  the  world  ever  saw,  is  to  sink  into  a  mere  legislative 
council,  with  a  majority  of  the  nominees  of  the  Minister  for  the  time 
being — on  Mr  Pitt  “  and  on  his  followers”  the  guilt  will  lie.’ 

The  claims  put  forth  by  the  Tory  castigator  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  respect  to  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  become  absolutely 
amusing  from  their  very  audacity  : — ‘  It  was  by  T'ory  states- 
‘  men,’  says  he,  ‘  that  the  first,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most 
‘  important  efforts,’  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  w’ere 
made  !  Let  us  hear  the  present  writer  on  this  extraordinary 
pretension : — 

*  We  affirm,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  did  every  thing  to  prevent 
its  extinction.  When  Mr  Wilberforce,  and,  as  his  follower,  Mr  Pitt, 
proposed  the  abolition  of  what  the  Reviewer  truly  calls  “  that  nefarious 
trade,”  when  for  twenty  long  years  the  proposal  was  annually  made  and 
annually  rejected,  who  were  its  supporters  and  who  were  its  opponents  ? 
Its  supporters  were  the  Whigs  ;  its  opponents  were  the  Tories.  Rea¬ 
son,  humanity,  religion,  and — what  with  the  Tories  of  that  day  was  far 
more  powerful — the  influence  of  Mr  Pitt,  all  failed,  and  failed  hope¬ 
lessly.  At  length,  after  the  struggle  had  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  aud  through  three  Tory  Administrations,  the  Whigs  were 
for  one  year  in  office.  In  that  one  year  they  carried  the  question  ;  and 
carried  it  against  a  minority,  beaded  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  Com- 
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mons  ;  by  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Sidmoutb,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  in  the  Lords.  So  much  for  the  audacious  statement,  that 
the  Tories  made  the  first,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  important 
etforts  for  its  abolition.  What  follows  is,  if  possible,  a  still  bolder  as* 
sertion. 

‘  “  But  we  have  a  more  serious  objection  to  make  upon  this  point. 
We  retort  upon  them  Lord  John  Russell’s  own  words,  and  we  tell 
them,  “  that  they  have  done  nothing  that  can  be  considered  as  effectually 
tending  to  its  complete  extinctiuiu’  They  have  given,  indeed,  twenty 
millions  to  remunerate  our  own  planters  for  the  loss — a  hypothetical 
one — which  they  may  suffer  from  the  nominal  change  which  has  been 
made  in  the  state  of  the  black  population  of  our  West  India  Islands. 
What  the  effect  of  that  change  may  be  when  it  comes  to  be  more  than 
nominal,  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  foresee ;  but  at  best  it  goes  but  a 
comparatively  short  way  to  the  complete  extinction  of  slavery.” 

‘  So  the  conversion  of  the  negro  from  a  wretch  destined,  himself  and 
his  posterity,  for  ever  to  hopeless  servitude,  into  an  apprentice  for  seven 
years,  w  ith  absolute  freedom  at  its  expiration  ;  the  subjecting  him,  dur* 
ing  that  short  apprenticeship,  instead  of  the  utmost  toil  into  which  he 
could  be  lashed,  to  only  seven  hours  and  a  half  of  labour  in  a  day  ;  the 
absolute  abolition  of  all  domestic  or  arbitrary  punishment ;  the  changing 
him,  in  short,  from  a  mere  article  of  property,  into  a  being  with  legal 
rights  and  defined  responsibilities ;  all  this  is  “  a  nominal  change.”  Our 
readers  may  find,  in  the  following  extract  from  Dr  Channing’s  letter  to 
Mr  Clay,*  what  is  thought,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  this 
“  nominal  change.” 

‘  “  England  is  a  privileged  nation. — On  one  part  of  her  history  she 
can  look  with  unmixed  self-respect.  With  the  exception  of  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  Christianity,  I  know  not  a  moral  effort  so  glorious  as  the 
long,  painful,  meritorious  struggle  of  her  philanthropists  against  that 
concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruelties,  and  crime,  the  Slave  Trade.  Next 
to  this,  her  recent  Emancipation  Act  is  the  most  signal  expression 
afforded  by  our  times  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  a  purer  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Other  nations  have  won  imperishable  honours,  by  heroic  strug¬ 
gles  for  their  own  rights  ;  but  there  was  wanting  the  example  of  a  na¬ 
tion  espousing  with  disinterestedness,  and  amidst  great  obstacles,  the 
rights  of  those  who  had  no  claim  but  that  of  a  common  humanity,  the 
rights  of  the  most  fallen  of  the  race.  Great  Britain,  loaded  with  an  un¬ 
precedented  debt  and  with  a  grinding  taxation,  contracted  a  new  debt  of 
a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  give  freedom,  not  to  Englishmen,  but 
to  the  degraded  African.  I  know  not  that  history  records  a  national 
act  so  disinterested,  so  sublime  I  In  the  progress  of  ages,  England’s 
naval  triumphs  will  sink  into  a  more  and  more  narrow  space  in  the 
records  of  our  race.  This  moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader,  brighter 
page.”  ’ 
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The  amendment  ef  the  Poor  Laws  forms  one  of  the  proudest 
measures  of  the  Wfai^s  ;  and  it  has,  on  that  very  account,  been 
assailed  with  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  of  almost  un¬ 
precedented  falsity  and  malignity. 

‘  In  the  last  hour,  when  the  fires  kindled  by  the  pauper  rebellion  of 
1830 — a  rebellion  not  imported,  as  the  reviewer  ventures  to  state,  from 
France,  but  excited  by  poor-law  mal-administration  following  its  course, 
and  terminating  with  its  extinction—when  those  fires  had  frightened 
the  Tories  out  of  office,  and  their  successors  had,  with  an  energy  and  a  self- 
devotion  unparalleled  in  English  history,  ventured  to  apply  an  effective 
remedy,  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Lords  did,  indeed,  assist  in  the  great 
work  of  poor-law  amendment.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Winchelsea,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  and  many 
others  of  the  party,  were  energetic  supporters  of  the  bill.  But  very 
different  was  their  conduct  in  the  Commons.  They  all  voted  fur  it,  in¬ 
deed — for  they  were  landlords.  But  not  one  Tory  of  eminence  occurs 
to  us  as  having  spoken  in  its  favour,  except  Mr  Fmnkland  Lewis.  They 
knew  that  the  measure  was  still  more  beneficial  to  the  poor  than  to  the 
rich  ;  but  they  knew  that  among  the  uneducated  classes  it  must  be  un¬ 
popular,  and  unpopularity  for  public  objects  they  never  have  willingly 
encountered. 

‘  Such  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Tory  commoners  while  the  bill  was 
in  progress.  We  have  not  words  to  express  our  contempt  and  disgust 
at  their  proceedings  since  it  became  law.  Knowing,  as  they  well  know, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measure,  admitting,  as  they  are  ready  to 
admit  in  private,  that  the  welfare,  the  morality,  and  even  the  civilisation 
of  England  depends  on  its  preservation,  knowing  and  feeling  all  this, 
their  candidates  in  the  election  of  1835,  and  still  more  eagerly  in  that  of 
1837,  raised  an  antipoor -bill  cry.  They  endeavoured  almost  every  where, 
and  in  many  places  with  success,  to  force  themselves  into  seats  by  re¬ 
viling  a  measure  which  its  very  excellence  necessarily  makes  unpopu¬ 
lar.  Such  base  subservience  to  the  worst  passions  and  worst  prejudices 
of  the  multitude,  such  dishonourable  disavowals,  such  fraud,  and  such 
incendiarism,  have  no  counterpart,  except  in  the  worst  periods  of  the 
French  Revolution.* 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  conclusive  portions  of  this 
Tract,  is  that  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Finance.  It  thorough¬ 
ly  falsifies  every  charge  brought  forward  by  the  Reviewer 
of  Lord  John  Uussell’s  memorable  speech  ;  and  shows  in  the 
most  triumphant  manner  the  claims  of  the  Whig  Ministers  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  country.  As  the  ‘  profligate  creation  of  pa- 
*  tronage  under  the  guise  of  Commissions,’  constitutes  a  favourite 
subject  of  accusation  with  the  Reviewer,  and  the  Tory  press  ge¬ 
nerally,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  statement  which  will 
enable  them  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  credit  dne  to  their  asse¬ 
verations. 

<  As  regards  Commissions,  not  one  of  them  would  have  been  issued, 
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and  not  one  would  have  been  wanted,  if  the  Tory  Ministers  had  per¬ 
formed  their  duty  while  in  office,  and  had  systematically  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  information  within  their  reach  upon  all  the  various  points 
embraced  in  the  enquiries  of  the  various  Commissioners.  When  Lord 
Grey  came  into  .pow  er,  w  ith  the  determination  of  carrying  out  various 
plans  of  reform,  many  of  which  have  since  been  accomplished,  while 
others  are  in  a  fair  train  for  accomplishment, — the  Government  must 
have  followed  one  of  three  courses.  They  must  either  have  legislated 
in  the  dark ;  or  they  must  have  acted  upon  the  suggestions  of  subordi¬ 
nates,  many  of  whom  were  unwilling,  and  most  of  them  incompetent  to 
give  information  on  the  subjects  ;  or  they  roust  have  availed  themselves, 
as  they  have  done,  of  the  services  of  those  men  of  high  character  and 
intelligence,  to  whom  as  Commissioners  the  public  are  indebted  for  many 
of  the  well-considered  plans  of  amendment  to  which  Parliament,  under 
their  recommendation,  has  given  its  sanction.  Every  measure  thus 
brought  forward  and  accomplished  is  a  reproach  to  the  past  Administra¬ 
tions,  which  neglected  to  gain  the  requisite  amount  of  know  ledge ;  and 
attests  the  sound  judgment  of  those  men  who,  despising  cavil,  have 
adopted  the  readiest  and  most  efficient  course  for  bringing  about  the 
desired  good. 

‘  It  appears  from  returns  to  two  motions  of  Col.  Sibthorp,  that  since 
the  year  1830  to  the  latest  return,  in  1836,  there  have  been  issued  49 
commissions  ; — 17  of  these  49  were  unpaid,  the  duties  being  performed 
either  by  members  of  the  Government,  or  other  persons  who  are  willing 
to  give  gratuitous  service.  Of  the  remaining  32,  there  are  seven  Irish 
commissions,  which  appear  as  new  commissions,  and  seem  to  swell  the 
number  to  those  who  ignorantly  argue  upon,  or  knowingly  pervert  the 
facts.  But  upon  examining  the  return  it  is  quite  clear,  as  the  fact  really 
is,  that  the  names  in  all  these  seven  are  the  same ;  that  they,  in  reality, 
compose  but  one  Board,  performing  all  the  different  duties  for  the  salary 
attached  to  the  office,  although  technically  eight  different  commissions 
have  been  issued.  Of  the  remaining  25 — four  were  not  new  commis¬ 
sions,  but  renewals  of  former  commissions,  which  had  been  created  by 
preceding  Governments. 

‘  Upon  examination,  therefore,  these  49  commissions  dwindle  down 
to  21.  Of  these  21 — eleven  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  and,  the  enquiry 
having  terminated,  the  commissions  had  expired  at  the  time  to  which 
the  last  return  is  brought  down.  Of  the  remaining  ten. — seven  were 
clearly  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  would  fall  in  as  soon  as  their  duties 
w  ere  fuldlled.  Three  only  could  be  considered  as  partaking  of  a  perp 
manent  character. 

‘  Classing  the  commissions  with  reference  to  their  subjects,  four  werp 
for  objects  connected  with  the  enquiries  and  final  settlement  of  Muni¬ 
cipal  Reform — three  enquiries  into  the  Poor  Laws — two  were  connected 
with  the  sul ject  of  Tithes — two  for  the  Reform  of  the  Law — four  for 
objects  connected  with  colonial  subjects,  viz.  Malta,  Canada,  St  Helena, 
and  the  Slave  Compensation — and  the  remaining  four  are  for  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Factory  Children — the  system  of  Excise.— the 
management  of  the  Revenue— and  the  Railway  Communication  in  Ire- 
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land.  We  have  8[>ecified  the  objects  of  these  commissions,  because  they 
afford  the  most  ample  justiBcation  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
The  great  part  are  connected  with  some  extensive  measures  already 
effected,  and  were  appointed  either  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  enacting,  or,  after  the  enactment,  that  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law.  There  is  not  one  of  which  the 
subject  is  not  a  legitimate  object  of  enquiry  ;  and  there  are  few,  if  any, 
which  have  not  been  issued  at  the  express  instance  of  Parliament,  or  in 
consequence  of  discussions  there. 

‘  We  do  not  deny  that  the  present  Government  has  employed  this 
mode  of  enquiry  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  former  Government ; — on 
the  contrary,  we  admit  it  to  their  praise.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Govern¬ 
ments, — it  is  the  principle  of  a  Reforming  administration, — to  take  the 
lead  in  improvement  and  amendment ;  and  can  this  be  done  effectually 
or  satisfactorily,  without  enquiry  ?  How  is  it  to  be  carried  on  ?  By 
the  members  of  the  Government  themselves  ?  But  can  it  be  expected, 
considering  their  oflicial  duties  and  engagements,  and  their  attendance  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  little  interval  of  leisure  which  is  left 
them  from  this  continued  drudgery,  that  they  should  have  the  means  of 
carrying  on  extensive  enquiry  to  be  conducted  on  the  spot? 

<  We  do  not  underrate  enquiring  through  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  we  would  without  hesitation  estimate  the  value  of  both 
these  modes  by  the  result.  Take  one  instance : — Committee  after  Com¬ 
mittee  have  sat  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor, — Government  after  Govern¬ 
ment  have  pottered  about  the  question.  Did  any  Committee  produce 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  information  which  resulted  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  subject? — or  could  any  Government  have  carried  the 
Poor  Law  Bill  without  the  instruction  and  the  effect  on  the  public  mind 
produced  by  that  enquiry  ?  And  in  point  of  fact  was  not  the  appointment 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commission  made  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  avowedly  sensible  of  its  incompe¬ 
tency  to  undertake  the  locomotive,  complicated,  and  absorbing  duties  that 
attached  to  the  enquiry  ?’ 

We  shall  close  this  Article  with  the  author’s  concluding  para¬ 
graph,  in  which  he  makes  an  appeal  that  will  assuredly  receive  the 
wished-for  response  from  all  who  shall  peruse  his  statements  with  an 
unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  mind.  ‘  We  cannot  hope  that  these 
‘  pages  have  afforded  very  agreeable  reading ;  for  the  exposure  of 
‘  falsehood  after  falsehood  is,  at  least,  monotonous :  but  we  ask 
‘  every  impartial  reader  if  that  exposure  has  not  been  complete  ? 
*  We  ask  whether  on  every  subject  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
‘  Criminal  Law,  Finance,  Slavery,  Poor  Law  Amendment,  and 
‘  Creation  of  Peers,  the  imputations  which  the  Reviewer,  in  his  ig- 
‘  norance  or  his  malignity,  ventured  to  cast  on  the  Whigs,  have  not 
‘  been  shown  to  be  not  realities  merely  exaggerated  or  coloured, 
‘  but  inventions  absolutely  and  completely  falke?  We  ask  whether 
‘  on  all  these  points  the  Tories  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
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‘  actually  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which  their  retainer  ventures 

*  to  attribute  to  the  Whigs? — Whether  they  are  not  guilty  of 
‘  having  degraded  the  Peerage?  of  having  begun  the  ruin  of  the 
‘  old  English  Poor  Laws,  by  their  absurd  and  mischievous  enact- 
‘  ments,  and  consummated  it  by  their  still  more  absurd  and  mis- 
‘  ehievous  mal-administrations  ?  of  having  resisted  to  the  utmost, 
‘  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  done  nothing  whatever 
‘  towards  the  extinction  of  slavery  ?  and  of  having  wasted  the 
‘  national  income  by  the  wildest  profusion,  and  the  national 
‘  capital  by  the  most  selfish  anticipations? — Such  was  the  natural 
‘  conduct  of  a  party  pushed  into  power  by  the  intrigues  of  a 
‘  Court,  and  the  predilections  of  a  King,  and  maintained  in  it  by 
‘  bribing  the  avarice  or  the  vanity  of  individuals,  or  by  flattering 
‘  the  passions  or  the  prejudices  of  the  uneducate<l  in  all  condi-; 

*  tions  of  life,’ 


Art.  IX. — lleportofthe  Trial  of  Thomas  Hunter^  Peter  Ilacket, 
Pichard  ]\PNeil,  James  Gild),  and  IViUiam  McLean,  Opera- 
tire  Cotton- Spinners  in  Glasgow,  before  the  High  Court  of  Jus. 
ticiarij,  at  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  January  3,  1838,  and 
Seven  following  Days,  for  the  Crimes  of  Illegal  Conspiracy  and 
Murder,  lly  AuemuALn  Swinton,  Esq.  Advocate.  8vo. 
Edinburgh:  1838.* 

^ociAi.  questions  are  more  important  than  political.  Although 
they  attract  in  general  much  less  attention  than  the  more 
vehement  and  angry  contests  of  party,  yet  they  arc  attended 
with  far  more  enduring  and  wide-spreading  eft’ects  ;  and  the 
worst  revolutions  which  have  befallen  the  human  race  have  arisen 
from  the  neglect  of  the  deep-rooted  seeds  of  evil  which,  un¬ 
heeded  by  statesmen, — unnoticed  by  the  common  herd  of  obser¬ 
vers, — had  silently,  and  for  a  course  of  ages,  been  spreading 
sulfering  and  immorality  among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
It  was  neither  the  free-thinking  philosophers,  nor  the  corruptions 
of  the  C’ourt,  which  brought  about  the  French  Revolution,  but 


*  The  present  Article  does  not  retpure  any  detailed  account  of  this  very 
remarkable  Trial,  as  a  legal  proceeding;  but  w’o  gladly  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recommending  this  full  and  faithful  account  of  it,  and  of  express¬ 
ing  our  approbation  of  the  care  and  skill  which  Mr  8winton  has  displayed 
in  its  compilation. 
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the  multiplied  oppressions  and  g;eneral  suffering  of  the  poor ; 
which  made  them  rise  as  one  man  ui^ainst  the  aristocratic  classes, 
whom  they  had  known  only  hy  the  oppressions  which  they  in¬ 
flicted  :  all  the  evils  even  of  I'hiiflish  conquest  and  religious 
rancour,  sink  into  insignificance  in  Ireland,  conij)are(l  with  the 
frightful  evils  arising  from  the  universal  poverty  and  predial  vexa¬ 
tions  of  the  peasantry  ;  and  if  the  fair  fabric  of  Transatlantic  free¬ 
dom  is  ever  to  be  overtiirned,  it  will,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
be  by  that  dark  cloud  which,  originating  in  the  degraded  con¬ 
dition  and  dire  oppression  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States, 
bears  in  its  bosom  the  elements  of  a  tempest  which  may  one 
day  overwhelm  half  the  ITnited  States  in  ruin. 

What  renders  social  evils  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  dangerous 
is,  that  they  originate  in  ineonsiderable,  frequently  praiseworthy, 
attempts  of  individuals,  or  classes,  to  better  their  o\vn  condition  ; 
and,  unattended  at  first  with  any  pernicious  eft’ects, — possibly  be¬ 
neficial  in  their  infant  operation, — gradually  expand  with  the 
growth  of  society,  without  attracting  any  particular  notice,  until 
they  have  acquired  such  strength  that,  when  their  injurious  ten¬ 
dency  is  at  last  forced  tipon  the  public  mind,  they  have  arisen  to 
such  portentous  magnitude,  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedy.  It  was  thus  that  the  domestic  slavery  of  the  Ancient 
World,  originating  in  the  necessities  of  infant  society,  and  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  the  indigent  and  defenceless  obtain¬ 
ing  either  subsistence  or  protection,  was  continued  uidieede<l, 
and,  in  essential  particulars,  unmitigated,  until  by  depriving  the 
state  of  those  fountains  of  vigour  and  intelligence  which  spring 
from  the  lalmuring  classes  of  society,  they  reduced  it  to  such  a 
degree  of  internal  weakness,  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  advan¬ 
cing  tide  of  the  northern  barbarians.  It  was  thus  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poor-laws,  springing  from  the  multitude  of  the  destitute 
whom  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  had  thrown  on  society, 
and  founded  originally  on  wise  and  benevolent  principles,  grew’ 
up  at  length  with  the  multiplication  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  the  natural  but  unhappy  facility  of  the  legal  guardians  of 
the  poor,  into  such  an  enormous  burden,  that  but  for  the  timely 
remedy  applied  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  would  ultimately  have  proved  fatal  even  to  the  vast 
resources  and  unwearied  industry  of  England.  And  it  was  thus 
that  the  dreadful  evil  of  negro  slavery  which  unavoidably  arose 
in  the  West  India  islands,  from  the  known  impossibility  of  cul¬ 
tivating  those  fertile  and  delicious  colonies  without  the  aid  of 
compulsory  and  imported  labour,  became  in  the  progress  of 
time  so  overwhelming,  that,  but  for  the  strenuous  and  humane 
exertions  of  the  British  people,  moderated  and  tempered  by  the 
firmness  and  prudence  of  their  Government,  it  must  have  led  in 
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the  end  to  a  convulsion  as  sang-uinary  and  frightful  as  that  which 
overwhelmed  St  Domingo  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
llevolution. 

An  evil  of  the  same  kind, — springing  from  the  necessities  and 
laudable  ambition  of  the  working  classes,  and  fostered  by  the 
liberal  spirit  and  humane  interposition  of  the  Legislature, — has 
for  twenty  years  past  been  silently  growing  up  in  this  country 
in  the  various  Combinations  of  the  Skilled  Trades,  to  secure  for 
themselves  what  they  conceive  to  be  an  adequate  remuneration 
for  their  labour,  and  a  justifiable  control  over  the  proceedings  of 
their  employers ;  and  these  Associations  have  now  become  so 
universal,  and  are  already  so  thoroughly  organized,  that  their 
effects,  be  they  for  good  or  for  evil,  must  be  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  kind.  We  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  trace  the  origin 
of  these  defensive  associations ;  to  state  the  views  on  which 
they  are  supi)orted  and  reprobated  by  the  classes  severally  af¬ 
fected  by  tlieir  existence ;  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  distinctly  the 
effects  which  they  indisputably  have  both  upon  the  general  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  nation  and  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  working  classes 
themselv'es.  No  s\ibject  can  be  more  important,  or  more  impe¬ 
riously  calls  for  serious  and  deliberate  attention  ;  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  treat  it  in  that  sober  and  temperate  tone  in  which 
alone  a  desirable  impression,  either  in  social  or  political  argu¬ 
ment,  can  be  eflected  ;  and  which  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  called 
for  in  any  question  affecting  the  interests,  or  supported  by  the 
wishes  of  the  working  classes  of  the  community. 

The  Gothic  ages  bequeathed  to  modern  Europe  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  organization  of  the  industrious  ranks.  They  were  arranged, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  into  incorpo¬ 
rations  or  fiuilds,  which  were  erected  into  legal  incorporations 
by  Royal  Charters,  and  were  invested  with  a  large  proportion 
of  the  political  power  conceded  in  those  times  to  the  Burghs  of 
the  kingdom.  Out  of  the  political  influence  thus  acquired,  there 
naturally  arose  the  spirit  of  commercial  or  industrial  monopoly, 
which  has  gradually  given  way  in  this  country  at  least,  since  the 
days  of  l)r  Smith,  to  the  great  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
trade.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing,  either  in  support 
or  in  condemnation  of  such  monopolies.  Every  one  now  admits, 
that  however  expedient  they  may  have  been  in  barbarous  times, 
when  such  defensive  associations  were  necessary  to  secure  even  a 
tolerable  share  of  legal  protection  to  the  humble  burghers  ;  and 
however  proper  as  a  necessary  protection  to  the  infant  nurseries 
of  industry,  they  became,  not  merely  unnecessary,  but  hurtful, 
when  the  increasing  ascendency  of  law  had  secured  protection 
without  combination,  and  the  maturity  and  perfection  of  art  had 
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enabled  it  to  dispense  with  the  safeguards  of  its  earlier  years ; 
and  they  are  now  accordingly  universally  reprobated,  and  in  a 
great  degree  in  desuetude,  except  in  a  few  professions,  such  as 
medicine  and  law,  where  the  vital  interests  at  stake,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  employers  correctly  appreciating  the  skill  of  the 
employed,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  continue  them  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  protection  to  the  community. 

liut  with  the  gradual  decay  of  the  incorporated  trades,  the 
progressive  curtailing  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  the  total 
merging  of  their  political  influence,  by  the  llefonn  Act,  in  the 
more  general  representation  of  the  community,  another  species 
of  combination  has  grown  up  among  the  working  classes,  likely 
to  be  attended  with  still  more  important  efl'ects,  both  in  a  politi¬ 
cal,  and  a  social  point  of  view.  These  are  the  Tkades’  Unions, 
or  combinations  of  workmen  in  particular  branches  of  skilled  in¬ 
dustry,  to  secure  for  themselves  what  they  consider  an  adequate 
reward  for  their  labour,  and  also  what  they  deem,  a  proper  con¬ 
trol  over  the  proceedings  of  their  employers.  These  Trades’ 
Unions  have  now  existed  in  this  country  for  a  great  many  years  ; 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  bear  date  only  from 
Mr  Hume’s  Act,  passed  in  1824,  which  first  gave  them  the 
sanction  of  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  distinctly  proved  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  that  year 
on  the  subject  of  combinations,  and  u|)on  whose  Report  Mr  Hume’s 
Act  was  founded,  both  that  combinations  and  combination  violence 
had  risen  to  a  very  great  height,  and  that  these  associations  were 
nearly  universal  over  the  kingdom,  before  the  laws  against  them 
were  repealed.  The  following  abstract  of  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Committee,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  the  repeal  of 
the  combination  laws  was  afterwards  founded,  places  this  matter 
in  a  very  clear  point  of  view : — ‘  The  evidence  adduced  before 
‘  this  Committee  proved  that  the  combination  laws  had  been 
‘  inefficient  in  repressing  those  associations  of  w  orkmen,  which 
‘  had  so  often  dictated  to  their  masters  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
‘  hours  and  manner  of  working.  There  was  hardly  a  trade  in 
‘  the  three  kingdoms  (the  type-founders  in  London  c-xceptedj, 
‘  in  which  the  journeymen  were  not  regularly  organized,  ami 

*  were  not  prepared  to  assist  with  money,  to  a  great  extent,  any 
‘  body  of  workmen  who  chose  to  stand  out  against  their  em- 
‘  ployers.  Of  these,  the  tailors  were  the  best  organized.  It 

*  appeared  that  the  whole  body  of  journeymen  tailors  is  divided 
‘  into  two  classes,  denominated  Jiints  and  dnnt/s;  the  former  work 
‘  by  the  day,  and  receive  all  equal  wages  ;  the  latter  work  gcnc- 

*  rally  by  the  piece.  There  are  a  number  of  houses  of  call  for 

*  the  flints,  each  of  which  elects  a  delegate;  the  delegates  again 
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‘  elect  five  of  their  number,  called  the  town,  who  rule  the  lohole 
‘  trade  with  unlimited  power.  I'he  whisper  is  spread  among  the 
^  body  that  there  is  to  be  a  strike ;  and,  without  discussing  the 
‘  subject,  they  strike  whenever  they  are  ordered  to  do  so.  Systems 
‘  of  a  similar  kind  extended,  it  was  shown,  throughout  the  coun- 
‘  try ;  and  with  few  exceptions  they  had  been  successful  in 
‘  attaining  their  objects.  Sometimes  the  workmen  had  procced- 
‘  ed  to  the  most  outrageous  excesses,  and  several  examples  were 
‘  adduced  to  the  committee,  in  which  murder  had  been  committed 

*  without  scruple,  in  order  to  obtain  their  end.  In  many  places, 

‘  the  object  of  these  combinations  had  been,  not  so  much  to  aug- 
‘  meiit  wages,  as  to  prevent  w'orkmen  who  had  not  served  a  re- 
‘  gular  apprenticeship  in  the  particular  district  from  finding  em- 
‘  ployinent  there. 

‘  V\  hile  the  laws  against  combination  failed  in  their  object,  the 
‘  terror  they  inspired  from  being  sometimes,  though  but  rarely 
‘  enforced,  produced,  it  was  conceived,  in  the  workmen  a  feeling 
‘  of  personal  hostility  towards  their  masters,  and  a  growing  dis- 
‘  satisfaction  with  the  laws  of  their  country.  Upon  this  ground, 

‘  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  try  whether  a  more  lenient  and  li- 
‘  beral  system  might  not  be  productive  of  good  effects,  and  with 
‘  that  view  a  general  assent  was  given  to  a  bill,  which,  while  it 
‘  abolished  all  the  old  regulations  of  the  Combination  laws,  de- 
‘  nounced  severe  punishment  against  those  who  should  attempt 

*  to  influence  or  overawe  by  violence  or  intimidation.’* 

'File  Combinations  which  had  thus  become  so  frequent  even 
before  they  were  legalized  by  IMr  Hume’s  Act  in  1824,  were 
distinguished  from  the  incorjiorations  and  guilds  of  former  times, 
by  one  very  important  peculiarity.  The  old  Corporations  were 
defensive  Associations,  by  the  masters  and  workmen  in  particular 
trades,  taken  as  a  whole,  against  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the 
feudal  lords,  or  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  Sovereign ;  but 
they  involved  no  principle  of  l^nion,  or  Combination  of  the 
workmen  against  their  masters.  On  the  contrary,  the  former 
were  too  happy  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  wings  of  the 
latter,  in  order  to  obtain  protection  from  the  manifold  evils  to 
which,  in  those  unsettled  and  lawless  times,  they  were,  in  an 
especial  manner,  exposed.  But  with  the  establishment  of  a  para¬ 
mount  authority  in  the  executive,  and  the  comparatively  perfect 
security  of  the  working  classes  in  later  times,  the  necessity  of 
this  close  Union  of  the  higher  and  lower  branches  of  the  same 
trade  together,  has  been  no  longer  felt,  and  instead,  there  has 
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arisen  the  Trades’  I'nions,  or  defensive  Combinations,  of  the 
workmen  against  their  own  employers, — a  change  marking  the 
termination  of  a  political,  and  commencement  of  a  social  strife.  It 
has  no  connexion  with  the  contests  for  seats  in  the  legislature ;  it 
is  directed  indiscriminately  against  persons  of  all  political  parties  ; 
and  adects  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  not  less  the  ardent  sup¬ 
porters  of  popular  power  than  the  olistinate  adherents  of  anti¬ 
quated  authority. 

It  is  commonly  imagined  by  those  who  are  not  practically 
acquainted  with  these  matters,  that  combinations  among  work¬ 
men  arc  intended  solely  to  effect  an  advance,  or  prevent  a 
reduction,  of  wages;  and  that  they  come  into  active  operation 
only  when  a  sudden  rise  is  contended  for  by  the  one  party,  or  a 
sudden  abatement  is  made  by  the  other,  lint  though  these  arc 
the  occasions  on  w  hich  their  effects  are  most  prominently  brought 
before  the  public  eye,  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are 
on  ordinary  occasions  in  a  quiescent  or  dormant  state,  and  do  not 
permanently  impose  important  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  both 
of  capital  and  labour.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  permanently  in 
operation,  and  the  fetters  they  impose,  especially  on  the  work¬ 
ing  class  immediately  below  the  skilled  operatives,  are  often 
galling  and  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree.  Without  entering 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  regulations  of  the  different  Trades’ 
I'nions,  or  oT  the  means  which  they  have  devised  to  endeavour 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  skilled  labour — 
details  w  hich  will  probably  be  laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Com¬ 
bination  Committee  of  the  House  of  C'ommons  now  sitting — it 
may  be  sutheient  to  notice  the  leading  particulars  and  principles 
on  which  all  Trades’  Unions  are  founded. 

This  species  of  Union  is  founded  originally  on  the  principle  of 
Universal  Suffrage.  In  some  trades  the  whole  associated  work¬ 
men  form  one  body,  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  which  the 
office-bearers  and  ruling  committee  are  appointed.  In  others, 
each  manufactory  forms  a  meeting  of  its  own,  a  majority  of 
w’hom  choose  a  delegate,  and  a  majority  of  these  delegates  elect 
the  ruling  committees.  But  in  either  case  the  result  is  the  same. 
Chosen  cither  by  a  single  or  double  election  of  the  whole  asso¬ 
ciated  workmen,  the  committee  of  management,  originally  selected 
by  the  equal  suffrages  of  all,  are  in  the  end,  invested  with  des¬ 
potic  power.  To  their  decrees  or  regulations,  all  the  members 
of  the  combination  are  bound,  not  merely  by  the  obligation  they 
come  under  on  entering  the  association,  but  by  the  powers  and 
terrors  with  which  its  office-bearers  are  invested,  implicitly,  and 
without  hesitation  to  submit. 

The  regulations  laid  down  by  this  despotic  body,  as  may  natu- 
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rally  be  supposed,  arc  such  as  are  calculated  to  elevate  the  price 
of  their  skilled  labour ;  to  prevent  any  strangers  from  ever  inter¬ 
fering  with  it,  and  to  secure  to  the  dill'erent  members  of  the  com¬ 
bination  their  due  proportion  of  the  employment  to  be  obtained. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  generally  a  fixed  principle  of  the  combi¬ 
nation,  that  no  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  work  for  any  of  the 
masters  by  whom  they  are  employed,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Association  ;  and  if  an  uninitiated  workman  makes  his  appearance 
among  them,  and  the  master  insists  for  his  right  to  employ  him 
if  he  chooses,  the  whole  combined  workmen  in  his  employment 
immediately  ;  and  he  is  left  with  his  new  hand,  in  the  midst 
perhaps  of  some  important  operation.  Till  the  obnoxious  work¬ 
man  is  dismissed,  no  other  member  of  the  combination  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  master’s  employment.  Thus,  the  master  finds 
himself  unable  to  go  on  with  his  business  or  execute  his  orders, 
while  all  his  brethren  in  the  same  trade  are  getting  successfully 
on  with  theirs  ;  his  capital  remains  unproductive ;  his  w'orkshop 
or  manufactory  is  stopped ;  he  becomes  liable  to  heavy  penalties 
and  damages  for  breach  of  contract  to  the  persons  from  whom  he 
received  his  orders ;  and,  in  the  end,  wearied  out  by  a  fruitless 
resistance  to  a  combined  body  of  skilled  workmen,  whose  assist¬ 
ance  is  essential  to  his  operations,  he  is  generally  forced  to 
submit,  after  having  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  and  perhaps  incurred 
very  serious  responsibilities. 

There  are  difl'erent  gradations  in  these  Associations,  amounting 
sometimes  to  two,  sometimes  to  three  classes.  There  are  the 
shilled  workmen,  and  the  apprentices  or  beginners.  In  order  to 
secure  the  monopoly  of  the  skilled  part  of  the  trade,  it  is  usually 
enacted  by  the  ruling  committee,  that  no  master  shall  employ 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  apprentices  to  the  skilled  work¬ 
men.  In  some  trades,  he  is  only  permitted  to  employ  one  for 
three  skilled  w'orkmcn, — in  some,  one  for  four ;  in  others,  one  for 
five.  In  all,  however,  the  proportion  of  skilled  to  unskilled  must 
be  very  large.  If  the  master  ventures  to  infiinge  upon  this 
regulation,  or  to  engage  more  than  the  prescribed  number  of 
apprentices,  he  receives  a  command  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  to  dismiss  immediately  the  extra  hands  ;  and  if  he  disobeys 
their  orders,  the  whole  combined  workmen  in  his  employment 
receive  notice  that  they  must  forthwith  strike,  and  the  trembling 
operatives,  with  a  heavy  heart,  obey,  and  reduce  themselves  by 
their  obedience  to  destitution. 


It  is  another  fixed  principle  with  most  IVades’  Unions,  that 
the  employer  must  submit  to  their  directions,  in  regard  to  the 
overseer  or  manager  whom  he  is  to  employ  to  superintend  the 
combined  workmen.  If  they  take  a  dislike  to  him,  or  differ  with 
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him  ill  any  material  |)articulai',  they  send  the  master  notice  that 
he  is  required,  by  a  fixed  day,  to  dismiss  the  obnoxious  servant. 
Should  he  prove  refractory,  his  workmen  receive  notice  that  they 
must  strike  on  a  certain  day ;  and  if  the  day  arrives  without  the 
mandate  beinjr  complied  with,  the  whole  men  disappear,  and  the 
master  remains  in  helpless  destitution  in  the  midst  of  his  engage¬ 
ments.  As  long  as  the  manager  complained  of  remains  in  Jiis 
employment,  no  operative  of  any  sort  is  permitted  to  enter  into 
his  service. 

The  ruling  Committees  also  take  upon  themselves  to  fix  the 
number  of  hours  which  the  men  are  to  labour,  and  the  icaffes  they 
are  to  receive.  It  would  be  incredible,  a  priori,  to  what  a  length 
in  some  trades  their  laws  carry  this  restriction ;  and  how  eft'ectually, 
by  a  compact,  well  organized  combination,  they  can  succeed  in 
raising,  for  a  long  period,  the  price  even  of  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  life.  As  an  example,  the  colliers  of  Lanarkshire, 
taking  advantage  of  the  great  demand  for  iron  during  the  joint- 
stock  mania  of  1835  and  18.3G,  issued  a  mandate,  that  no  collier 
should  work  more  than  three  days,  or  four,  in  the  week,  and  at 
the  utmost,  five  hours  in  each  day.  'I'his  order  was  implicitly 
obeyed  by  the  whole  of  the  combined  colliers  around  Cllasgow  ; 
and  not  only  by  them,  but  by  the  whole  colliers  in  llenfrcwshire, 
Dumbartonshire,  and  Stirlingshire, — amounting  in  all  to  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  The  wages  which  the  men  w  ere  to  get 
for  working  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hours  a-ireek,  varied  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  shillings,  according  to  the  quantity  of  coals 
they  put  out.  The  eftect  of  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
combination,  which  certainly  was  not  discouraged,  if  not  actually 
supported,  by  the  coal-masters,  from  the  obvious  tendency  which  it 
had  to  give  them  a  most  undue  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  community,  was  to  raise  the  price  of  coals  at  Glasgow 
from  about  eight  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  about  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  shillings  each  ton ;  and  at  that  extravagant  price  they  con¬ 
tinued  for  upwards  of  eighteen  months, —  the  last  nine  of  which, 
from  January  to  October  1837,  was  a  ])eriod  of  unexampled 
commercial  and  manufacturing  distress.  Notwithstanding  that 
circumstance,  the  workmen  stood  out  for  the  ohl  rate  of  wages ; 
ami,  as  the  iron-masters  insisted  upon  a  reduction,  w  hen  the  price 
of  their  produce  fell  in  March  1837,  from  L.7,  10s.  to  L.4aton, 
the  greater  part  of  them  struck  work,  to  the  number  of  nearly  two 
thousand,  and  continued  idle  for  about  five  months,  until  the 
whole  turned  out  coal  in  the  country,  even  of  the  w  orst  kinds,  hav¬ 
ing  been  consumed,  and  the  funds  of  the  Union  having  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  give  in,  and  commence 
w  orking  at  the  rates  which  the  iron-masters  had  offered  ;  which 
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was,  fight  houiN  a  day  for  five  days  a  week,  at  which,  even  the 
interior  hands  could  earn  five  shillings,  and  the  better,  six  shil¬ 
lings  a-day. 

'i'he  uniform  practice  of  the  combined  workmen,  is,  to  fix  a 
rate  below  which,  not  only  no  member  of  the  union,  but  no  person 
■whatever,  shall  work  to  any  master;  and  this  is  another  principle  of 
these  'rrades’  I'nions  which  has  the  most  extensive  etfect.  This 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  Unions,  and  in  fact  the  great 
object  for  which  they  are  formed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ob¬ 
vious  absurdity  of  every  workman,  of  whatever  proficiency,  recei¬ 
ving  the  same  wages,  the  scale  which  they  in  general  adopt,  is 
not  so  much  for  cv'cry  day,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  men  ;  so  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  amount  of  weekly  earnings  by  workmen,  according  to  their 
respective  degrees  of  skill.  But  still  the  effect  of  no  person  being 
allowed  to  work,  except  at  such  a  rate  of  wages  as  the  committee 
have  fixed  upon,  is  often  exceedingly  important,  both  as  regards 
the  workmen  and  the  public.  The  variations  in  the  price  of 
manufactured  produce,  or  the  changes  in  the  activity  of  com¬ 
mercial  dealings,  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  effect  in  lowering, 
whate\er  they  may  have  in  raising,  the  rate  of  wages.  The 
master  does  not  venture  to  give, — the  workman  to  take, — a  lower 
rate  of  wages  than  that  fixed  on  ;  even  although  the  depression  of 
trade  compels  the  one  to  make  a  reduction ;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  other,  from  his  situation,  renders  him  willing  to  accept  it. 
'riic  despotic  committee  steps  in,  even  in  the  most  secret  agree¬ 
ment  between  man  and  man,  and  says  to  the  master,  ‘  whatever 
‘  your  necessities  or  circumstances  may  be,  you  shall  not  give 
‘  less  than  a  certain  rate  ;  ’  and  to  the  workmen,  ‘  though  on  the 
‘  verge  of  starvation — you  shall  not  engage  yourself  for  one 
‘  farthing  less  than  the  prices  of  the  committee ;  and  if  you  can’t 
‘  got  them,  you  must  remain  without  work  altogether.’  If  he 
attempts  to  take  employment  at  a  lower  rate,  and  is  discovered, 
he  is  instantly  branded  as  a  deserter  from  the  I’nion,  or  ‘  nob,’ 
and  exposed  to  persecution  and  violence  in  many  different  ways ; 
and  if  he  still  continues  to  work  at  the  reduced  rate,  the  whole 
combined  workmen  are  ordered  immediately  to  leave  the  employ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  master  finds  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  either  dismissing  him,  or  submitting  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  committee. 

Another  principle  which  is  very  generally  acted  upon  by  these 
Unions,  is,  that  the  master  is  not  allowed  a  choice  of  workmen, 
if  he  requires  to  take  in  any  additional  hands.  He  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  choose  those  whom  he  would  prefer,  but  must  go  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  office,  called  among  the  tailors  ‘  a  house  of  call,’  and  there 
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take  tlic  lirst  muii  ^vho  stands  upon  the  list  for  euiployinciit. 
This  principle  is  established,  it  is  believed,  in  London,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  both  among  tailors  and  many  other 
trades.  Its  levelling  and  injurious  efi’ect  upon  the  real  interests 
of  the  workman,  and  the  free  employment  of  labour,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident.  One  main  inducement  to  increased  industry^ 
skill,  or  activity  is  taken  aw  ay,  when  idleness  is  in  this  manner 
put  on  a  level  with  industry,  talent  with  remissness,  and  skill 
with  inattention.  Nevertheless,  how  injurious  soever  such  a 
system  must  obviously  be,  both  to  the  interests  of  the  merito¬ 
rious  M'orkman  and  the  general  manufacturing  skill  of  the  empire, 
there  is  none  to  which  the  numerical  majority  of  all  the  Unions 
adhere  with  more  tenacity.  'I'lie  reason  is  obvious.  The  mqjoritij 
in  all  trades  almost  always  will  be  gainers  by  the  introduction  of 
such  a  system  of  rotation  in  employment.  If  the  Barristers  could 
introduce  such  a  system,  and  compel  a  suitor  who  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  secure  the  Attorney-General,  or  Sir  William  Follet, 
for  one  case,  to  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  first  who  stood  for 
employment,  though  only  just  called  to  the  bar,  for  the  next ; 
it  is  quite  evident  that  w  hatever  the  Sergeants,  or  those  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  might  say,  those  in  the  middle,  or  at  the 
bottom,  would  be  very  great  gainers.  Nothing  can  be  clearer, 
in  short,  than  that  it  will  always  be  the  interest  of  every  numeri¬ 
cal  majority,  in  every  skilled  trade,  to  compel  their  employers  to 
take  them  in  rotation ;  because  the  inferior  workmen  are  at  all 
times  more  numerous  than  the  best  class ;  and  it  wdll  always  be 
found  almost  impossible  to  get  the  majority  to  abandon  a  system 
which  gives  to  numerous  mediocrity  the  rewards  which  ought  to 
belong  to  rare  ability. 

Under  a  system  which  provides  with  so  much  anxiety  for  the 
equal  distribution  of  employment  among  all  the  members  of  its 
Unions,  it  may  naturally  be  imagined  that  very  great  iidvantages,  » 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  accrue  to  the  w  orkmen  ;  and  that  the 
wages  in  particular  trades  may,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  be 
raised  to  a  height  which  they  never  otherways  could  have  at¬ 
tained,  and  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  geiicral  remu¬ 
neration  of  labour  in  other  branches  of  industry  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  guard  against  the  influx  of 
new  hands  into  the  trade,  by  wdiich  the  chances  of  employment 
to  the  existing  members  might  be  diminished,  and  possibly  their 
wages  ultimately  lowered.  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  the 
Trades’  I’nions  have  very  generally  laid  heavy  restrictions  upon 
the  admission  of  any  persons  to  the  benefits  of  their  association. 
Very  effectual  methods,  therefore,  are  taken  to  accomplish  this 
object.  A  long  period  of  apprenticeship  is  usually  required  be- 
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fore  the  young  a^plrauls  are  adiuUte*!  to  the  skilled,  or  initiated, 
class ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  apprentice  must  pay 
a  stated  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  association.  A  consi¬ 
derable  sum,  too,  is  generally  required  to  be  paid,  in  name  of 
entry-money,  by  every  apprentice  or  skilled  baud,  for  admission, 
from  any  distant  quarter.  The  sum  exacted  by  the  Cotton- Spin¬ 
ners  of  Glasgow,  from  entrants  of  this  latter  description,  was 
five  pounds ;  and  the  other  skilled  trades  are  generally  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  addition  to  this,  several  trades  have  a  per¬ 
manent  system  of  otfering  bounties  to  such  persons  as  will  leave 
the  trade  and  the  country  altogether.  The  associated  cotton- 
spinners  in  the  west  of  Scotland  have  a  permanent  bounty  of 
L.IO,  which  is  offered  to  every  person  in  the  trade  who  will 
emigrate  to  America  ;  and  a  standing  reward  of  L.5  payable  to 
every  idle  hand  who  will  get  one  of  the  skilled  hands,  any 
how,  to  leave  his  employment,  or,  as  they  term  it,  to  *  unshop' 
him. 

The  regulations  on  this  subject,  which  were  brought  to  light 
at  the  late  Trial  of  the  Cotton-Spinners 'at  Edinburgh,  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  last,  are  extremely  curious.  In  these  rules  or  regulations 
it  is  stated,  that  ‘  It  is  evident  that  one  great  eause  of  the  in- 
‘  crease  of  hands  proceeds  from  the  faet  that  Glasgow  is  higher 
‘  paid  than  any  otlier  cotton-spinning  district  in  Scotland.  On 
‘  this  account  spinners  are  anxious  to  come  to  Glasgow  from  other 
‘  districts,  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  remuneration  for  their  la- 
‘  hour ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  they  are  always  em- 
‘  ployed  in  preference  to  a  Glasgow  man.’  To  remedy  these 
evils,  they  ‘  propose  that  those  eailed  illegal  men,  nobs  excepted, 

‘  presently  occupying  wheels  in  Glasgow,  should  be  offered  a 
‘  union  on  the  same  terms  as  proposed  to  the  west  country  spin- 
‘  ners — viz.  by  paying  L.5  as  entry-money.  'I'hat  these  illegal 
‘  men  pay  5s.  per  fortnight,  along  with  the  regular  instalments  of 
‘  the  trade.  'I'hey  shall  grant  a  bill  of  security  for  value  received. 

‘  The  L.5  of  entry-money,  and  the  eurrent  instalment,  from  the 
‘  time  they  occupied  wheels  in  the  Glasgow  body,  must  all  be  paid 
‘  up  before  they  can  be  admitted  as  legal  members.  If  any  illegal 
‘  man  now  occupying  wheels  should  be  refractory,  and  not  agree 
‘  to  those  reasonable  terms  of  union.  No.  60,  idle  spinners,  shall 
‘  receive  £5  for  each  of  them  they  UTishop  ;  also  £  1  for  every 
‘  stranyer  which  they  shall  keep  from  occupyiny  wheels.  In  both 
‘  cases.  No.  60  will  be  obliged  to  prove  them  by  a  referee,  clear- 
‘  ly  anil  satisfactorily  to  the  trade,  before  they  receive  any  money. 
‘  As  this  body  has  always  respected  the  laws  of  their  country, 
‘  wishing  rather  to  protect  their  union  by  moral  force  and  public 
‘  opinion  than  to  have  recourse  to  measures  of  an  opposite  na- 
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‘  turc,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  and  duly  inculcated  to 
‘  every  member,  that  if  No.  60,  or  idle  men,  commit  themselves 
‘  in  point  of  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  the;/  must 
‘  theniselces  alone  be  responsible.'  To  prevent  the  increase  of  ap¬ 
prentices,  they  observe,  that  ‘  another,  and  perhaps  a  greater 
‘  cause  of  the  increase  of  hands  into  our  trade,  is  the  employing 
‘  of  boys  as  piecers.  We  have  before  our  eyes  many  examples 
‘  of  other  trades  acting  noblg  to  cure  this  evil  of  apprentices,  and 
‘  it  is  certainly  our  paramount  duty  to  use  every  method  we  can 
*  suggest  to  stop  the  increase  of  boy  piecers.  We  propose  to 
‘  embody  this  law  in  the  obligation,  that  no  man  shall  employ  a 
‘  boy  as  piecer,  except  according  to  the  privilege  long  ago  stated 
‘  in  our  rules.  However,  if  necessity  compels  a  man  to  employ 
‘  a  boy,  he  shall  in  no  case  whatever  do- it  further  than  an  inside 
‘  piecer,  and  discretionary  power  shall  belong  to  the  shop,  and 
‘  not  to  the  man,  in  all  cases  of  this  description.’  And  in  order 
to  keep  down  the  number  of  hands  in  the  trade,  they  enact,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  ‘  every  man  willing  to  emigrate  shall  receive 
‘  ten  pounds  for  that  purpose.’ 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  exclusive  spirit  of  mercan¬ 
tile  monopoly  was  never  more  clearly  evinced,  or  steridy  acted 
upon,  than  in  these  regidations. 

Another  practice  of  the  Unions,  often  most  distressing  in  its 
consequences  both  to  workmen  and  masters,  is  the  rule  gene¬ 
rally  acted  upon,  that  no  workman  who  docs  not  pay  his  regular 
contribution,  or  who  has  proved  himself  at  all  refractory  to  the 
commands  of  the  committee,  is  permitted  to  work  in  any  master’s 
employment.  If  he  docs  so,  and  the  combination  is  in  vigour, 
the  committee  at  once  send  notice  to  the  master  that  he  must 
immediately  dismiss  the  man.  If  the  master  does  not  do  so,  the 
combined  workmen  in  his  employment  all  strike,  and  that  ge¬ 
nerally  has  the  effect  of  compelling  obedience. 

When  a  plan  of  combination  anxiously  and  st/steinatic(d/g 
contrived  to  interfere  in  so  many  particulars  with  the  free  em¬ 
ployment  and  disposal  of  labour,  on  the  part  both  of  masters 
and  workmen,  is  generally  carried  into  effect  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  in  almost  all  the  skilled  trades,  it  may  readily 
be  conceived  that  a  very  powerful  machinery  must  be  required 
to  enforce  general  obedience  to  its  mandates.  'I'his,  however, 
is  not  awanting  ;  and  the  means  employed  with  this  view,  con¬ 
stitute,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  and  hidden  parts  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  confederacy.  \  arious  methods  are  resorted  to  in  order 
to  support  the  authority,  and  enforce  the  commands  of  the  ruling 
committees,  of  which  the  most  important  are  these  : — 

In  the  first  place,  a  regular  weekly  contribution  is  levied  from 
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every  member,  according  to  the  rate  of  wages  he  receives.  That 
of  the  Glasgow  Cotton- Spinners  was  proved  by  the  books  of  the 
Union  recovered  at  the  lute  Trial,  to  have  been  half-a-crown 
a-week,  and  on  extraordinary  emergencies  five  shillings,  from 
each  man.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  contributions 
from  an  association,  embracing  several  thousand  persons,  will 
soon  amount  at  this  rate  to  a  very  large  sum.  It  was  proved 
that  the  sum  expended  by  the  Committee  of  that  trade,  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  1806  and  first  four  months  of  1837,  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pounds.  In  a  letter  produced,  written  by  Richard 
^l‘Neill,  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  Secretary  of  the  ^Association, 
there  is  the  following  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  large 
sum  was  disposed  of  up  to  May  1837,  which  was  exclusive  of 
the  ehargos  of  the  Glasgow  strike. 
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3024 

0 

0 

Voters, 

• 

.  90 

0 

0 
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In  the  next  place,  some  of  the  Trades’  Unions  have  adopted 
the  ad<litional  security  of  compelling  all  the  members  to  take 
secret  oaths,  which  bind  them,  first,  to  keep  secret  the  taking  of  the 
oath  ;  and,  secondly,  to  obey  in  all  matters,  legal  or  illegal,  the  will 
of  the  majority,  as  expressed  by  the  ruling  committee.  In  the  Cot¬ 
ton-Spinners’  Association,  the  taking  of  such  oaths  has  been  long 
jiractiscd.  It  was  sworn  by  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  late  trial 
(James  Murdoch,  formerly  one  of  the  Secret  Select  Committee), 
that  he  entered  the  Association  many  years  ago;  that  when  he  enter¬ 
ed,  ‘  the  Association  was  not  then  so  general  as  it  has  since  become; 
‘  and  he  was  told  that,  unless  he  entered,  and  joined  it,  he  tcould 
‘  he  put  out  of  the  icorh;  and  was  afraid  that,  by  the  influence 
‘  which  the  men  supposed  they  possessed,  they  would  make  his 
‘  life  uncomfortable.  Took  an  oath  in  two  branches — one  of  secrecy 
‘  of  the  taking  of  the  oath,  after  explaining  the  good  to  flow  from 
‘  the  oath ;  the  second  branch  was  administered,  to  abide  by  reso- 
‘  lutions  of  a  majority,  in  all  cases,  and  to  keep  secret  the 
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*  proceedings.  A  Bible  was  used,  l>y  being  placed  on  the  occa- 
‘  sion,  in  the  right  oxter  (arm-pit.)  A  word  was  given — Ashdod, 

‘  from  Isaiah,  xx.  1.  Siyns  also  used  for  recognition  to  the 
‘  Brethren.  An  addition  was  made  in  1822,  in  the  word  and 

*  oath — Armageddon,  from  Revelations,  xvi.  IG.  The  oath  was 
‘  more  vicious  in  its  nature,  introducing  something  about  punish- 
‘  merit  and  abhoirnice  of  nobs.  I'nderstands  a  nob  to  be  man  who 
‘  enters  at  a  reduction  of  wages  during  a  strike,  or,  what  is  a 
‘  greater  offence,  by  revealing  the  names  of  the  Secret  Commit- 
‘  tee,  or  speaking  to  any  man  who  reveals  the  Secret  Committee. 

‘  Had  not  been  present  at  an  oath  for  nine  or  ten  years,  since 
‘  which,  a  third  was  introduced,  and  that  oath  was  much  icorse 
‘  than  either  of  the  former.  It  contained  something  about  mas- 
‘  ters,  not  in  the  prior  ones.’ 

Various  other  witnesses  also  proved  the  taking  of  these  oaths  ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  because  the 
oath  itself  is  to  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  Records — proved 
by  the  late  Mr  Robinson,  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  who  was  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  Combination  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  June,  1825,  of  which  Mr  Huskisson  was  chairman.  The 
learned  gentleman  proved  this  oath  to  be  of  the  following  tenor  - 
‘  I,  A.  B.,  do  voluntarily  swear,  in  the  awful  presence  of  Al- 
‘  mighty  God,  and  before  these  witnesses,  that  I  will  execute 
‘  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  every  task  or  injunc- 
‘  tion  which  the  majority  of  my  brethren  shall  impose  upon  me 
‘  in  furtherance  of  our  common  welfare ;  as  the  chastisement  of 
‘  nobs,  the  assassination  of  oppressive  and  tgrannical  masters,  or 
‘  the  demolition  of  shops  that  shall  be  deemed  incorrigible  ;  and 
‘  also,  that  I  will  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  of 
‘  my  brethren  as  shall  lose  their  work  in  consequence  of  their  exer- 
‘  tions  against  tyranny,  or  renounce  it  in  resistance  to  a  rcdnc- 
‘  tion  of  wages  ;  and  I  do  farther  swear,  that  I  will  never  dindge 
‘  the  above  obligation,  unless  I  shall  have  been  duly  authorized 
‘  and  appointed  to  administer  the  same  to  persons  making  appli- 
‘  cation  for  admission,  or  to  persons  constrained  to  become  mein- 
‘  bers  of  our  fraternity.’  * 

The  prevalence  and  terrors  of  these  secret  oaths  constitute  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  obtaining  evidence  in  atrocious 
crimes  connected  with  combination  conspiracies.  The  persons 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  the  violenee  or  crime,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Association,  are  almost  always  members  of  the  Lnion, 


*  Evidence  before  Commons’  Committee  on  Combinations,  June  6, 
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ami  have  taken  its  oath ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  brought  to  give 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  facts  which  fell  under  their  observation, 
or  the  persons  who  employed  them,  the  utmost  difficulty  is  expe¬ 
rienced  in  getting  them  to  speak  out ;  in  consequence,  not  merely 
of  the  apprehensions  of  bodily  assault  or  violence,  but  of  the 
strong  sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  binding  nature  of  this 
oath  to  the  Combination.  They  generally  conceive  that  the  Jirst 
oath  is  the  one  that  must  be  observed  ;  and  consequently,  that 
any  subsequent  perjury,  how  gross  soever,  is  guiltless  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  as  it  is  only  yielding  obedience  to  the  first  oath 
of  secrecy  they  have  taken,  'riic  intluence  of  this  feeling  strongly 
appeared  in  the  evidence  of  many  of  the  witnesses  examined  at 
the  late  Trial.  One  of  the  most  Important,  Robert  Christie,  gave 
the  following  striking  account  of  the  struggle  in  his  breast,  before 
he  made  his  full  confession.  ‘  1  was  examined  six  or  seven  times 
‘  before  the  Sherlfl’  before  I  told  all  I  have  now'  disclosed.  I  was 

*  reluctant,  knowing  that  1  was  under  an  oath  not  to  reveal  any 
‘  thing  about  the  Association,  and  knowing  that  many  individuals 
‘  had  been  shot  at  and  burnt  icith  vitriol  by  that  Association.  It 
‘  teas  a  scrupulous  fear  of  my  oath,  and  of  that  danger,  which  made 
‘  me  keep  silence  to  the  Sheriff,  until  I  became  persuaded,  by 

*  the  strong  assurance  of  the  Sheriff,  oi  protection  and  safety.  I 
‘  did  not  tell,  though  it  was  a  right  thing  to  disclose  a  murder, 

‘  until  that  I  saw  1  was  in  safety  ;  and  1  did  not  refuse  to  speak 
‘  out,  because  iM‘ Lean’s  statements  had  left  any  doubt  upon  my 
‘  mind  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  told  me.  It  was  the  breaking 
‘  (f  the  oath  and  the  fear.' 

Another  very  important  effect  of  these  secret  oaths,  and  of  the 
sense  entertained  of  their  obligatory  nature,  is  the  extraordinary 
facility  with  which,  in  trials  of  that  description,  the  defence  of 
alibi,  however  false,  is  successfully  made  out.  To  persons  unac¬ 
quainted  with  legal  proceedings  in  cases  of  this  description,  it  will 
appear  incredible  what  a  serious  obstacle  this  circumstance  throws 
in  the  way  of  the  administration  of  justice.  As  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  defences  of  alibi  are  got  up,  it  is  worth 
while  here  recording,  that  it  was  distinctly  proved  at  the  late 
Trial,  that  a  certificate  as  to  where  the  prisoner  M‘Lean  had 
been,  for  two  hours  before,  and  an  hour  after,  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  Smith,  was  written  out  by  M‘Lean  himself,  before  he 
was  even  suspected,  or  any  warrant  for  his  apprehension  issued. 
He  voluntarily  declared,  in  his  own  judicial  declaration,  that  he 
‘  remained  at  home  during  the  week  after  Smith  had  been  shot ; 
‘  but,  on  Monday  31st  July,  went  to  reside  with  his  cousin  Ann 
‘  Cameron,  who  is  married  to  one  Smith,  a  printer  at  Kincaid- 
\field,  Campsie,  because  he  had  got  information  from  James 
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*  Walker,  a  Cotton-Spinner,  that  some  persons  hud  given  false 
‘  information  to  the  Fiscal,  that  he  had  several  years  ago  com- 
‘  mitted  a  violent  assault  on  Mr  Miller,  a  spinning-master  at 
‘  Lance-field;  and  L.  100  reward  had  been  offered  for  the  depre- 
‘  dator.  By  advice  of  friends,  went  out  of  the  way  till  he  should 
‘  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
‘  that  assault.  Never  knew  till  Sunday  evening,  Gth  instant, 

‘  that  he  was  accused  of  Smith’s  murder.  On  the  day  he  went 
‘  to  Kincaid,  he  wrote  the  certificcde  now  shown,  and  adhibited  to 
‘  it  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  been  with  him  on  Saturday, 

‘  22d  July  (the  day  of  the  murder).  He  did  so  on  advice  of 
‘  friends,  who  thought  it  as  likely  he  should  be  charged  falsely 
‘  with  the  one  crime,  as  with  the  other ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 

‘  better  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  as  his  yoiny  out  of  the  way  miyht 
‘  strengthen  the  suspicion  against  him  for  the  murder,  if  informu- 
‘  tion  should  be  given  against  him  for  that  too.’ 

I'he  first  witness,  I.oag,  whom  M‘Lean  put  down  to  prove  his 
alibi,  swore  at  the  Trial  that  he  was  not  with  him  at  all,  and  could 
say  nothing  on  the  subject.  Andrew  White,  howewr,  the  next 
person  put  down  by  M‘Lean,  swore  as  follows: — ‘  I  signed  a 
‘  certificate  for  M‘Lean,  two  or  three  weeks  after  Smith’s  mur- 

*  der.  It  was  done  at  Stevenson’s,  at  Bridge-end.  Loay  brought 
‘  it  to  me  for  signature.  All  three  signed  it  at  same  time.  I  was 
‘  not  in  to  hear  it  read.  1  read  it,  and  signed  it  by  request  of 
‘  Loag ;  who  said  M‘Lean’s  father  wanted,  for  the  satisfaction 
‘  of  ABLean’s  friends  and  acquaintances,  that  w  e,  who  were  with 
‘  him  till  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  should  sign  this  cer- 
‘  tificate.  We  all  recollected  that  we  were  with  him.  We  all 
‘  agreed  that  we  had  been  with  him,  from  ten  minutes  to  ten  till 
‘  twelve,  and  that  we  had  all  gone  there  together  from  the  Cross, 
‘  and  that  we  went  together  to  ABIlwraith’s.  This  was  talked 
‘  among  us.  (Shown  No.  XX III).  That’s  the  certificate  1 
‘  signed  ;  1  did  not  read  it,  but  I  knew  the  object  of  it,  and  yW 
‘  put  down  my  name,  and  Loag  brought  it’  Loag,  again,  who  is 
thus  proved  to  have  been  the  person  who  got  the  certificate, 
originally  written  out  by  ABLean,  signed  by  the  individuals 
specified  by  him  as  likely  to  prove  it,  swears — ‘  I  was  asked 
‘  by  ABLean ’s  father  to  sign  a  certificate  about  \\’illiam  (the 
‘  prisoner).  I  signed  it.  llis  father  told  me  that  it  was  to  let 
‘  some  neighbours  see  that  William  was  in  Cameron’s  house  on 

*  the  Saturday  night  at  twelve  o’clock.  So  I  signed  it.  I  went 
‘  afterwards  back  to  his  father’s  that  day,  and  told  him  I  could 
‘  not  swear  to  it ;  and  he  said  he  would  draw  out  another ;  and  be 
‘  laid  past  the  old  one  or  laid  it  aside.  I  did  not  sign  another. 
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‘  I  did  not  sec  another  made  out.  (Is  shown  XXIV.)  I  see 
‘  ‘  Thomas  Loag'  there.  I  did  not  sign  it.’ 

So  that  M‘Lean,  several  days  before  he  was  either  suspected 
of  the  murder,  or  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  was  issued,  wrote 
out  a  certificate,  w’ith  his  own  hand,  as  to  where  he  was  two 
hours  before,  and  an  hour  after  the  murder,  with  the  names  of 
the  persons  whom  he  thought  would  swear  to  his  alibi  on  that 
occasion.  The  very  first  person  put  down  by  him  to  prove  the 
alibiy  did,  at  first,  sign  the  certificate,  and  got  other  people  to  do 
so  also ;  but  swore  at  the  trial  that  it  was  false,  and  that  he 
told  M‘Lean’s  father  that  it  was  so,  as  he  was  not  with  him  at  all 
on  that  occasion ;  but  the  others  signed  this  false  certificate,  thus 
emanating  from  the  prisoner  himself,  as  they  say,  at  the  request 
of  Loag,  who  admits  he  knew  it  to  be  false ;  and  by  the  respect¬ 
ability  of  their  appearance,  and  the  apparent  consistency  of  their 
testimony,  they  infused  such  doubts  into  the  minds  of  the  Jury, 
that  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  proven.  We  need  hardly 
say,  that  when  we  make  these  observations  we  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  intention  of  impugning  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  Trial.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  per¬ 
plexed  as  they  were  betw’een  a  long  case  of  circumstantial  evidence 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  alibi  sworn  to  by  three  or  four  respectable¬ 
looking  witnesses  on  the  other,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
brought  in  such  a  verdict.  We  merely  adduce  these  circum¬ 
stances  as  affording  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  very  formidable 
obstacles  which  the  taking  of  these  oaths  has  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  detection  of  crime,  and  the  punishment  of  offenders ;  for 
here,  where  i\\G  alibi  was  brought  forward  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  as  to  render  it  wholly  unworthy  of  credit  in  the  mind  of  any 
practised  lawyer,  or  of  any  person  accustomed  to  the  weighing  of 
evidence,  it  nevertheless  prov’cd  successful  with  the  Jury,  and 
gained  the  objects  of  the  association. 

In  the  third  place,  the  last,  and  most  powerful  engine  for 
maintaining  the  authority,  and  enforcing  the  commands  of  the 
ruling  committee,  is  terror  and  intimidation — the  most  effectual 
means  of  influencing  mankind.  This  branch  of  the  system  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  the  cajoling,  molesting, 
threatening,  and  assaulting  the  new  hands,  or  nobs,  who  are  in 
any  manner  acting  contrary  to  the  mandates  of  the  committee, 
— then  getting  up  mobs  to  terrify  the  refractory  hands,  and  strike 
a  general  terror  into  the  whole  community ;  and  if  all  these 
methods  fail  of  success,  the  resource  remains  of  appointing,  by 
secret  ballot,  ‘  a  secrect  select  committee’  to  organize  the  means 
of  assassinating  the  refractory  hands,  and  masters,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  mills  of  such  employers  as  hold  out  against  the  desire 
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of  the  Association.  It  fortunately  happens  that  all  the  parts 
of  this  most  nefarious  system  have  been  completely  established 
by  judicial  evidence.  The  regular  practice  always  has  been 
when  a  strike  takes  place,  and  new  hands  are  attempted  to  be 
introduced,  to  station  guards  round  each  mill,  varying  from  five 
to  fifteen  persons.  The  duty  of  these  guards  is  thus  described 
by  Henry  Cowan,  a  witness  at  the  late  Trial,  who  himself  once 
officiated  in  that  capacity.  ‘  The  guards’  duty  was  to  try  to  take 

*  out  the  new  hands  who  were  working  at  reduced  rates,  and  to 

*  prevent  others  going  in.  The  means  were — by  advising,  treating 
‘  to  drink,  or  assaulting.  The  guards  were  relieved  about  thf 
‘  middle  of  the  day  by  another  party,  and  at  other  times ;  hut 
‘  guards  continued  from  the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning  till  tin- 
‘  work  was  dismissed.’ 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  when  guards  are  in  this  man¬ 
ner  placed  round  every  factory,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  the 
work  finishes  at  night,  in  order  to  advise,  treat,  cajole,  or  assault 
the  new  hands,  disorders  of  every  sort  must  be  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence.  Accordingly,  it  is  universally  known,  that  wherever  a 
strike  takes  place,  it  is  the  invariable  practice  of  the  turn-out 
operatives  to  station  pickets  or  guards  round  the  factory  ;  and 
that  it  is  on  the  effect  of  these  guards  in  intimidating  or  deter¬ 
ring  the  new  hands,  that- the  whole  success  of  the  strike  is  placed. 
Without  recurring  to  extrajudicial  statements,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  the  verdicts  of  juries  in  both  parts  of  the  island,  have 
within  these  few  months  established  the  existence  of  this  system 
of  intimidation  and  outrage,  on  a  very  extended  scale.  Simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  Cotton-Spinners’  Trial  at  Edinburgh,  a  case  of 
a  similar,  though  less  atrocious,  description  was  tried  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  in  which  the  combination  rioters  were  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment.  In  the  Edinburgh  Trial 
the  riots  were  proved  to  have  gone  on  almost  without  intermission 
for  weeks  together.  The  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  swore  at  the 
trial,  that  ‘  on  1 4th  June  there  was  a  great  meeting  on  Glasgow 
‘  Green ;  and  witness  communicated  with  the  magistrates  as  to 
‘  having  the  military  ready.  The  complaints  from  that  date  till 
‘  29th  July,  of  violence,  were  incessant,  of  insulated  acts,  several 

*  of  them  of  violence,  assaults,  fire-raising,  &c.  Docs  not  think 
‘  that  Glasgow  teas  at  that  time  in  safety  without  100  horse  and 
‘100  foot  patrole,  independent  of  the  police.  The  persons  assaulted 
‘  were  new  hands  at  spinning-mills,  called  nobs,  and  the  spinning- 
‘  mills  were  attempted  to  be  set  fire  to.  There  was  a  sort  of 
‘  bomb  thrown  into  a  manufacturer’s  house,  and  a  cotton  work 
‘  struck  with  combustibles.  Complaints  were  constant,  and  de- 
‘  mands  for  military  and  protection  incessant.  On  Sunday,  heard 
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‘  officially  of  Smith’s  murder,  which  had  taken  place  the  previ- 
‘  ous  night,  22d  and  23d  July.’ 

So  serious  were  these  riots,  assaults,  and  outrages,  thus  running 
over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  that  the  Court  of  Justiciary  sentenced 
the  prisoners,  chiefly  for  accession  to  them,  though  in  connexion 
with  the  conspiracy,  to  seven  years’  transportation  ; — a  punish¬ 
ment  which  the  whole  country,  it  is  believed,  felt  to  be  rather 
w'ithin  than  beyond  the  line  of  legal  justice. 

Hut  it  is  not  alone  to  such  acts  of  mobbing,  rioting,  and  inti¬ 
midation,  that  the  Trades’  Unions  have  recourse  when  other 
methods  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  is  now  dis¬ 
tinctly  jiroved  by  evidence  taken  in  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the 
confessions  of  convicted  prisoners  themselves,  that  they  actually 
hire  persons  to  commit  murder  or  fire-raising,  and  pay  enormous 
sums  out  of  the  combination  funds  to  the  culprits.  In  one  case, 
in  which  the  evidence  of  the  hiring  of  the  assassins  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  is  clear  and  indisputable,  the  sum  paid  has  been  proved 
to  have  amounted  to  L.IOO.  As  the  proof  in  the  case  alluded 
to  is  clear  and  indisputable,  and  has  been  brought  to  light,  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way,  by  separate  judicial  proceedings,  at  the 
distance  of  fourteen  years  from  each  other,  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  laying  a  part  of  it  before  our  readers. 

John  Kean  was  brought  to  trial,  at  Glasgow,  along  with  Laf- 
ferty  and  Orr,  in  the  Spring  Circuit,  1825,  for  discharging  loaded 
fire-arms,  with  intent  to  murder,  at  a  cotton-spinner,  named 
Graham.  The  deed  was  committed  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  crowded 
street  of  that  city,  as  the  new  hands  were  leaving  the  mill;  and 
the  assassin  was  seized  immediately,  with  the  pistol  still  in  his 
hand,  by  a  brave  man  of  the  name  of  Bell ;  and  three  eyewit¬ 
nesses  at  the  trial,  besides  the  wounded  man,  swore  to  the  fact. 
Kean  was  unanimously  convicted,  though  defended  with  the 
greatest  ability  at  the  expense  of  the  Combination,  by  the  first 
Counsel  at  the  Bar,  and  sentenced  to  be  publicly  flogged  and 
transported  for  life,  which  sentence  was  carried  into  execution. 
I.aft’erty  and  Orr,  who  were  convicted  only  of  assault,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  seven  years’  transportation,  and  18  months’  confinement 
in  Bridewell  respectively.  The  unhappy  man  Graham,  who  had 
been  wounded,  was  brought  into  the  court  from  the  infirmary, 
stretched  on  a  mattrass,  and  in  a  hollow'  voice  identified  the  pri¬ 
soners.  Though  he  survived  after  a  long  and  painful  confine¬ 
ment,  he  was  maimed  and  disabled  for  life.  There  was  no  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  to  connect  the  instigation  of  the  crime  with  the 
Cotton-Spinners’  Combination;  and  though  no  one  in  that  part 
of  Scotland  had  any  doubt  that  this  really  was  the  cas^,  yet 
there  was  no  proof  of  it  attempted  at  the  trial ;  and  the  com- 
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bined  body,  immediately  after,  held  a  public  meeting,  in  which 
they  solemnly  disclaimed  all  connexion  with  the  bloody  deed, — re¬ 
presenting  it  as  the  unauthorized  act  of  a  private  individual,  in 
a’ period  of  great  public  excitement,  owing  to  the  strike  which 
prevailed.  Various  speakers  figured  on  this  occasion,  whose 
speeches  were  reported  in  all  the  newspapers ;  and  the  cotton- 
spinners  hoped  they  had  cleared  themselves  effectually  of  the 
stigma  consequent  on  the  foul  transaction.  But  after  having  i 

undergone  his  punishment,  Kean  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of 
remorse,  and  sent  for  Mr  R.  Robinson,  the  Sheriff  of  Lanark¬ 
shire,  to  whom  he  made  voluntarily  the  following  confession, 
which  was  reduced  to  writing,  in  his  presence,  signed  by  him,  and  | 

afterwards  proved  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  I 

mons  in  June,  1825. 

‘  Glasgow  Jail,  9lh  May,  1825. 

‘  I  John  Kean,  present  prisoner  in  the  Tolhooth  of  Glasgow,  declare 
that  there  are  three  districts  in  and  around  Glasgow,  consisting  of  800 
cotton-spinners  or  thereabouts,  who  were  formerly  in  the  practice  of 
having  pass-words  and  signs,  but  since  the  passing  of  Mr  Hume’s  Act 
they  make  no  use  of  them,  and  the  object  they  have  in  view  is  to  keep 
up  their  wages.  There  are  two  committeemen  appointed  from  each 
district,  whose  duty  is  to  conduct  the  business  of  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts,  an<l  to  report  to  the  select  committee,  who  arc  three  in  number, 
that  are  also  changed  every  two  months  ;  those  three  persons  that  are 
selected  as  committeemen,  are  not  known  to  the  operatives,  except  the 
district  committees,  who  are  sworn  that  they  will  not  make  known  their 
names ;  the  names  of  the  two  committeemen  of  the  Bridgeton  district  I 

are,  Thomas  M'Conn,  cotton-spinner,  Landressy  Street,  and  works  in  I 

Barrowfield  mill,  and  William  MT.ea,  residing  in  Mile-end,  and  works  | 

in  Lindsay  Ewing  and  Co.’s  mill.  Mile-end ;  who  were  the  two  persons 
employed  the  declarant  and  John  Gillan,  who  lodges  in  Bain’s,  shoc- 
makav,  head  of  Struther’s  Street ;  Daniel  Orr,  residing  with  his  mother 
in  Mill  Street,  Calton,  John  Campbell,  residing  with  his  father  in  Mus¬ 
lin  Street,  and  who  supplied  them  with  pistols  and  gave  them  money  to 
buy  ammunition  ;  thinks  the  pistols,  which  were  new,  were  bought  in 
Paisley :  Daniel  Orr  and  John  Campbell  bought  the  powder  and  shot,  he 
thinks,  in  Moses  M‘Culloch’s  shop  in  the  Gallowgate.  They  were  to 
receive  a  reward  ^L.IOO  or  thereabouts  ;  and  provided  they  succeeded, 
more  money  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  committee.  Messrs  Wright, 

Dunlop,  Lindsay  and  Ewing,  were  particularly  pointed  out  to  thenr 
as  persons  whose  lives  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible.  Gillan  was  I 

the  person  who,  along  with  the  declarant,  fired  at  Graham ;  heard  that 
George  M'Donald  was  the  person  that  shot  at  Robert  Watson.  The 
committees  met  at  one  time  in  the  house  of  Peter  M'Arthur,  King  Street, 
Glasgow,  and  since  M‘ Arthur  left  King  Street,  they  meet  in  William 
Ewing’s  house  (tavern),  east  side  of  High  Street  of  Glasgow,  every 
Saturday  night,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  o’clock.’ 

‘  John  Kean.’ 
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This  was  an  entirely  voluntary  confession,  procured  by  neither 
threats  nor  promises,  reward,  or  promised  reward  of  any  kind.* 
Important,  however,  as  it  was,  it  was  but  the  declaration  of  the 
criminal  himself;  and  therefore  there  was  not  full  legal  evidence 
to  connect  the  Association  with  this  attempted  assassination. 
But  in  the  lapse  of  years,  the  instigation  to  this  crime  came  to 
be  connected  in  a  way  which  is  now  altogether  conclusive  with 
the  Cotton-Spinners’  Combination.  On  the  22d  of  July,  1837, 
thirteen  years  after  the  shooting  of  Graham,  the  murder  of  Smith 
took  place  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  during  the  continuance  of 
another  strike  of  the  Cotton-Spinners,  under  such  circumstances 
as  left  no  doubt  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  an  as¬ 
sassin  hired  by  the  secret  committee  of  the  Cotton- Spinners’ 
Association.  Smith  stated  in  his  dying  declaration — 

‘  That  last  night  (the  one  on  which  he  was  shot)  he  and  his  wife 
left  home  about  ten  o’clock,  and  went  to  a  shop  at  the  head  of  Clyde 
Street,  where  they  got  some  tea;  they  then  came  down  Clyde  Street, 
and  having  bought  some  meal  in  the  shop  of  one  Bain,  they  were 
coming  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  his  wife  being  on  his  right  hand, 
as  he  thinks,  and  when  opposite  Marshall’s  wood-yard,  he  was  shot 
through  the  back,  under  the  right  shoulder,  by  some  person  behind  him. 
At  the  instant  of  being  struck,  he  called  out  he  was  shot,  and  be  fell  for¬ 
ward  on  the  street,  and  became  insensible  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him  ;  he  is  unable  to  say  who  shot  at  him,  and  has  no  suspicion  of  who 
did  so:  That  one  day,  about  eight  days  ago,  Arthur  M‘Grady  and 
^lichael  Sinclair  taunted  the  deponent  about  taking  wheels  from  Houlds- 
worth  and  Sons,  and  M‘Grady  told  the  deponent  that  he  would  tiol  be 
tike  him  for  the  world:  That  he  is  convinced  that  the  old  spinners  would 
have  injured  him,  if  they  could  have  got  opportunity,  and  that  it  is  on 
account  of  his  having  taken  work  from  Ilouldsicorth  and  Sons,  that  he 
was  shot  last  night' 

In  consequence  of  evidence  which  went  to  connect  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  with  this  murder,  the  whole  members  of 
the  committee  were  arrested  a  few  days  after ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  preliminary  investigation,  wdth  a  view  to  bringing  them  to 
trial,  the  authorities  at  Glasgow  stumbled  upon  one  Murdoch,  a 
cotton-spinner,  who  turned  out  to  have  beeii  a  member  of  the 
secret  select,  or  assassinating,  committee,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
assassins  of  Graham  were  claiming  the  reward  for  his  assassination 
in  1825.  He  was  examined  at  the  Trial  of  the  Cotton-Spinners, 
in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  this  old  assassination,  in  ordeY  to 
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prove  the  general  character  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  observe  the 
extraordinary  coincidence  between  his  evidence  and  the  solemn 
confession  made  by  Kean  to  Mr  Sheriff  Robinson  thirteen  years 
before. 

‘  He  remembers  the  shooting  of  John  Graham.  After  this,  witness 
was  a  member  of  the  select  committee ;  but  it  then  acted  openly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  dispute  which  had  taken  place  in  the  trade  about  the  shooting, 
it  being  resolved  that  such  a  measure  should  7iot  again  he  repeated  or 
authorized.  Kean  was  the  person  who  fired  the  shot.  He  was  whipped 
through  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  and  banished.  Daniel  Orr  had  made 
claims  on  the  committee,  and  a  reference  was  made  to  live,  to  consider 
his  claim.  Witness  one.  His  claim  was,  that  he  had  been  hired,  with 
Kean  and  Lafferty,  and  another  man,  to  shoot  at  Graham.  His  claim 
was  L.20.  Ueferees  ordered  him  to  produce  a  witness  to  prove  his  hiring, 
and  he  produced  Thomas  Paterson,  and  the  referees  were  satisjicd,  and 
awarded  the  sum.  After  Kean’s  trial,  twelve  shillings  weekly  fur  eighteen 
months  were  paid  his  wife.  Laiferty’swife  got  the  same.  He  was  convicted, 
sent  to  Bridewell,  and  then,  by  the  Association,  sent  to  America.  Knew 
these  things  as  a  member  of  committee.  The  expenses  of  Kean’s  trial 
M’ere  paid  by  the  Association.  This  was  in  1825,  or  early  in  182ti.  Re¬ 
members  a  meeting  of  the  Association  after  this,  to  deny  the  charges  that 
the  Association  had  any  thing  to  do  with  these  crimes.  Two  reporters 
were  brought  to  re]>ort  the  speeches,  which  were  reported  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Thomas  Paterson,  already  mentioned,  sjmke,  denying  any  jxtr- 
ticipation  in  the  Association  ;  but  this  meeting  was  before  Orr’s  claim.’ 

In  the  annals  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  there  are  few  more 
extraordinary  combinations  of  circumstances  than  that  which  has 
thus  brought,  after  so  long  a  period,  the  real  authors  of  this  mur¬ 
derous  assault  on  Graham  to  light.  It  is  now  proved  by  the 
concurring  testimony  of  two  witnesses — one  of  whom  was  the 
assassin  hired  to  discharge  the  pistol,  and  the  other,  a  member  of 
the  secret  select  committee  by  whom  the  assassins  were  to  be 
paid — that  four  men  were  hired  by  the  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  shoot  a  nob,  by  way  of  striking  terror  into  the  rest ; 
that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  murder  were  four  in  number, 
and  that  they  were  to  get  L.lOO  for  it;  that  the  money  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Combination ;  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  defending  the  assassins  at  their  trial  was  borne  by  that 
body ;  that  the  wives  of  the  transported  assassins  were  maintained 
from  its  funds,  and  the  one  who  was  sentenced  to  Bridewell  was 
sent,  after  his  liberation,  to  America  at  their  expense.  This  is 
proved  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirteen  years  from  each  other,  and  in  totally  different 
judicial  investigations ; — the  confession  of  the  assassin,  emitted 
recently  after  his  trial,  being  buried  in  the  records  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee  —  that  of  Murdoch,  the  member  of  the 
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secret  select  committee,  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  trial  for 
another  murder,  perpetrated  by  a  member  of  the  Association,  in 
a  subsequent  strike  thirteen  years  after.  And,  as  if  to  make  the 
proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the  combination  still  more  complete,  the 
Association,  in  the  interim,  little  dreaming  of  the  confession  of 
their  hired  assassin,  and  of  the  testimony  of  their  own  secret  com- 
mittceman,  had  the  hardihood  to  call  a  meeting,  where  they 
denied  all  connexion  with  the  assassination,  or  knowledge  of  the 
persons  who  had  instigated  it ; — bringing  forward,  in  an  especial 
manner,  an  individual  (Paterson)  who  denied  their  participation, 
but  who  has  since  been  proved  to  have  been  the  very  person  who 
was  present  at  the  hiring,  and  who,  by  proving  it  before  the  Se¬ 
cret  Select  Committee,  obtained  for  one  of  the  assassins  his  share 
of  the  promised  reward. 

Without  overloading  this  paper  with  details  of  the  innumerable 
crimes  commitced  by  combinations  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  shall  content  ourselves* with  the  following  medical  certifi¬ 
cates,  as  to  two  persons  who  had  vitriol  thrown  in  their  faces. 
These  certificates  were  obtained  in  the  course  of  judicial  inves¬ 
tigations,  and  produced  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1825. 

*  Glasgow,  \2ih  May,  1825. 

‘  This  is  to  certify,  that  in  the  month  of  September,  1825,  Charles 
Cairney,  a  cotton-spinner,  came  under  my  care  as  surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  here.  lie  had,  the  evening  before  his  admission,  got  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  dashed  in  his  face  by  a  fellow- workman.  The 
acid  was  spread  over  the  whole  right  half  of  his  head,  from  the  nose  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  effect  produced  was  deep  sloughing  or  mor¬ 
tification,  by  which  the  half  of  his  face  and  the  half  of  the  scalp  became 
an  ulcerated  surface  ;  thick  patches  of  morti/ied  parts  falling  off"  in  suc¬ 
cession.  The  right  eye  was  completely  destroyed,  and  the  right  ear  drop¬ 
ped  off  with  the  dressings,  an  entire  putrid  mass.  He  suffered  great  pain, 
and  was  several  times  in  danger  of  his  life.  He  remained  five  months  in 
the  Infirmary,  and  was  removed  to  the  country  because  his  general 
health  was  declining.  Though  the  surface  is  now  skinned  over,  yet  the 
new  formed  skin  is  imperfect ;  it  often  becomes  raw,  and  is  so  unseemly 
that  he  has  always  one  half  of  his  head  and  face  covered  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

James  Corkindale,  M.  D.’ 

‘  Glasgow,  \2th  May,  1825. 

‘  This  is  to  certify,  that  on  the  30th  of  November,  in  virtue  of  a  war¬ 
rant  from  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  I  visited  Neil  M'Callum  in  Bridge¬ 
town  of  Glasgow.  I  found  the  upper  parts  of  his  cheeks  in  an  excoriated 
state,  as  if  scalded  ;  the  eyelids  were  much  swollen  and  discharging  puru¬ 
lent  matter ;  the  eyes  themselves  were  a  good  deal  inflamed,  and  the 
parts  naturally  transparent  rendered  opaque.  I  did  not  think  his  life  in 
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danger,  but  was  apprehensive  that  the  effect  of  the  injury  would  be  to 
impair  bis  sight.  1  ascertained  that  the  injury  was  done  by  sulphuric 
acid,  having  by  chemical  tests  examined  some  of  it  which  was  found  on 
bis  hat.  lie  told  me  that  a  fluid  teas  dashed  in  his  face  at  Jiee  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his  own  house  to  go  to  his 
work. 

‘  I  have  frequently  seen  the  same  person  since,  and  find  that  both  his 
eyes  are  completely  disorganized,  and  that  he  is  etitirclg  blind. 

James  Corkindale,  M.  D.’ 

Murdoch,  who  was  examined  on  the  late  Trial,  distinctly  pro¬ 
ved  that  this  burning  of  Cairney  w'as  by  the  direction,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Cotton-Spinners’  Committee.  He  swore 
that 

‘  lie  remembers  Walker,  a  member,  tried  for  shooting  at  Brow  n  in 
1827.  Was  present  at  a  private  consultation,  before  his  trial,  at  a  shop 
meeting,  Hussey’s,  with  members,  as  to  his  defence.  It  was  proposed  to 
get  men  to  swear  that  Brown  had  himself  hired  persons  to  shoot  at  his 
house.  It  was  not  known  then  that  Walker  would  plead  guilty.  Knew 
that  the  proposal  as  to  men  swearing  so  would  be  falsely.  Walker  pled 
guilty,  and  was  banished.  Itemembers  Cuirnei/,  who  had  been  nobbing, 
getting  one  of  his  eyes  burned  out  with  vitriol.  There  was  a  trial.  Peter 
Mellen  was  tried  for  this,  and  acquitted.  Saw  schedules  at  that  time  of 
payment  of  aliment  to  four  men,  James  McDonald  one,  for  this  burn¬ 
ing,  for  being  impeached  with  that  action,  M'Donald  was  not  tried  for 
it,  because  he  fled  on  account  of  that  business  to  Catrine  VV’orks.’ 

And  the  general  character  of  the  Association  is  thus  given  in 
1825,  by  the  then  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  before  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee  on  Combinations. 

‘  Do  you  know  how  this  Association  is  constituted  ?  They  are  very 
regularly  organized.  By  payment  of  entry-money,  secret  oaths,  and  the 
selection  of  committees,  who  choose  delegates,  whose  acts,  though  only 
a  majority,  bind  the  whole. 

‘  Are  they  permanent  establishments  ?  I  consider  them  to  be  of  a  per¬ 
manent  character,  in  consequence  of  their  duration  and  organization. 

‘  Have  these  combinations  show  n  themselves  in  acts  of  intimidation 
and  violence  ?  They  have  done  so  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The 
cases  I  may  mention  are  those  which  have  been  investigated  judicially. 

‘  Mention  any  cases.  There  have  been  cases  where  sulphuric  acid  or 
oil  of  vitriol  has  been  throicn  upon  the  persons  w  ho  have  been  considered 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Combination.  There  are  Jour  of  these  cases 
among  the  power-loom  operatives.  All  these  have  been  since  the  year 
1822,  and  before  the  passing  of  Mr.  Hume’s  act,  at  Glasgow. 

‘  Have  any  cases  come  under  your  knowledge  of  extreme  injury  sus¬ 
tained  by  individuals  in  consequence  of  the  throwing  of  vitriol?  There 
have  been  cases  where  the  individuals  have  been  irreparably  injured  by 
the  loss  of  sight  and  otherwise,  and,  in  consequence  of  being  extremely 
lacerated,  have  continued,  aud  must  continue  miserable  objects.  Among 
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the  same  class  of  operatives,  the  power-loom  workers,  there  was  a  con¬ 
spiracy  in  1823  to  assassinate  one  power-loom  master  and  Jive  cotton- 
masters.  There  was  also  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  operatives, 
one  of  the  cotton-mills  attacked,  with  the  view  to  an  assault  upon  the 
persons  who  were  working  therein.  The  number  of  persons  who  did  so 
amounted  to  a  mob.  There  was  one  life  lost  in  consequence  of  a  shot 
from  the  mill ;  and  such  w'as  the  appearance  generally,  that  after  trying 
to  get  matters  restored  to  quiet  without  the  military,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  calling  the  military,  with  a  view  to  protect  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  proprietors  and  workers  in  the  mill.  That  was  also  in 
1823,  and  before  the  passing  of  Mr  Hume’s  act.  I  have  merely  men¬ 
tioned  some  of  the  leading  cases  of  assault  and  outrage  by  this  body  of 
operatives.  There  are  a  great  many  more  acts  of  various  descriptions, 
of  which  a  detail  can  be  given  if  required.  The  cotton-spinners  have 
also  been  combined  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  similar  manner.  They 
have  secret  oaths,  and  if  it  is  the  w  ish  of  the  Committee  I  can  now  pro¬ 
duce  the  oath,  which  is  of  a  very  formidable  character.’ 

The  oath,  before  quoted,  was  then  read,  and  put  in  evidence. 

‘  Among  the  cotton-spinners  there  have  been  various  cases  of  injury 
inflicted  by  the  use  of  vitriol,  and  before  Mr  Hume’s  act  these  cases  are 
of  a  very  bad  description.  There  has  also  been  among  these  operatives 
a  conspiracy  to  shoot  at,  wound,  or  assassinate,  both  before  and  subsequent 
to  that  act.  There  are  four  cases  antecedently  to  the  act,  M'Clinton,  John 
llarr,  John  Walker,  and  George  Barr ;  and  there  are  various  cases  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  act.’ 

The  proceedings  at  the  late  Trial  have  rendered  it  too  clear 
that  the  account  of  these  combinations,  given  thirteen  years  ago, 
still  applies  to  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  that 
'Frial  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  eleven  different  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  during  the  continuance  of  a  strike  ;  including  the  murder 
of  a  spinner  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  and  two  attempts  at  fire- 
raising  ;  and  that  although  the  evidence,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Jury,  failed  to  connect  the  prisoners  with  the  more  aggravated  of 
these  charges,  yet  they  were  all  fully  proved  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  some  person  connected  with,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the 
Combination. 

When  such  powerful  means  of  intimidation  are  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of,  and  unscrupulously  used  by,  the  ruling  Committees  of 
Trades’  Unions,  it  wdll  not  appear  suf-prising  that  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  terror  should  prevail  among  the  workmen  who  find 
themselves  exposed  to  the  assaults  or  violence  of  these  formidable 
conspiracies.  This,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  case,  and  the  one  which  is  most  alarming  both  in 
a  moral  and  a  legal  point  of  view.  It  was  stated  on  oath  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  at  the  late  Trial,  that  it  ‘  was  with  the 
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‘  utmost  difficulty  that  witnesses  could  be  got  to  come  forward 
‘  to  give  evidence  against  the  combination  ;  and  that  he  was 
‘  obliged  to  meet  them  in  the  night  at  different  obscure  places  in 
‘  order  to  take  their  depositions ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  were 
‘  delivered,  the  witnesses  were,  at  their  own  request,  put  in  jail 
‘  to  protect  them  from  violence ;  in  which  five  of  them  lay  for 
‘  five  months,’  till  the  Trial  came  on.  They  required  to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  protection  by  the  Court,  in  the  strongest  and  most  solemn 
manner,  before  they  could  be  brought  to  speak  out ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been,  that  they  must  all  be  sent  into  exile  for  life,  as  none 
of  them  could  remain  with  safety'  in  this  country. 

This  state  of  things  must  not  only  constantly  operate  as  the 
most  serious  bar  to  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  life  and  property ;  it  threatens  a  total  overthrow  of  the 
independence  and  interests  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  suffi¬ 
ciently  explains  the  enormous  contributions  which  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  levied  by  the  committees  of  the  combined  trades  from 
the  unhappy  operatives ;  amounting  sometimes  to  a  third,  some¬ 
times  even  to  a  half  of  their  weekly  earnings  ;  and  the  large  sums 
exacted  from  apprentices  when  admitted  as  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation, — amounting  sometimes  to  five,  sometimes  to  seven 
guineas.  These  sums  were  formerly  spent  entirely  in  drink,  but 
since  the  combination  system  has  taken  such  root  among  the 
working  classes,  they  are  all  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  and  go  to  augment  that  general  fund  by  which  masters 
are  to  be  controlled,  wages  forced  up,  and  refractory  workmen 
I  intimidated  or  murdered. 

I  Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 

I  Trades’  Unions,  as  they  now  exist  and  are  established  in  all  the 

I  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  all 

the  skilled  trades  in  every  quarter. 

We  by  no  means  say  that  all  the  Trades’  Unions  have  acquired 
the  perfect  system  of  organization  which  they  have  attained  in 
I  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  ;  or  that  the  plan  of  intimi- 

>  dation,  murder,  and  fire-raising  is  established  in  all  of  them.  But 

I  this  we  maintain,  that  in  all  of  them  an  illegal  control  over,  and 

1  interference  with,  the  disposal  and  employment  of  labour  is  the 

1  fundamental  principle ; — that  it  is  utterly  destructive  of  individual 

freedom,  or  the  free  disposal  of  the  produce  of  their  toil,  to  the 
working-classes; — that  it  imposes  heavy  and  most  dangerous 
fetters  upon  the  employment  and  disposal  of  capital ; — demorali- 
i  zes  to  a  very  great  extent  the  social  and  virtuous  feelings  of  the 

industrious  ranks ; — familiarizes  them,  in  its  later  stages,  to  out- 
I  rage>  and  even  murder,  as  legitimate  methods  of  carrying  on  the 
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contest ;  *  and  in  its  ultimate  effects,  if  unchecked,  promises  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  best  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country. 

What,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  renders  this  system  dangerous, 
and  augments,  to  an  unparalleled  degree,  the  difficulty  of  pre¬ 
venting  its  continuance,  is,  that  how  injurious  soever  its  ulti¬ 
mate  effects  may  be  upon  the  interests  of  both  masters  and  work¬ 
men,  its  immediate  effects  are  often  highly  advantageous  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  latter;  and  presents  such  a  glittering 
prospect  before  their  eyes,  as  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to 
expect  that  the  majority  of  the  body  will  not  be  seduced  into  the 
snare.  'J'he  Trades’  Unionists  universally  maintain  that  they 
liave  succeeded  in  raising  their  wages,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
steady  pursuit  of  combination :  and  we  think  that  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  this  effect  has  often  been  produced,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree,  with  the  skilled  operatives.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  account,  on  any  other  principle,  for  the  very  high  wages  which 
the  workmen,  in  many  of  the  skilled  trades,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  themselves.  For  example,  the  colliers  in  Lanark¬ 
shire,  as  already  stated,  for  eighteen  months  prior  to  May  last, 
were  earning  thirty-five  shillings  a-week,  for  working  three  days 
in  the  week,  and  four  or  five  hours  a-day  only.  The  cotton- 
spinners,  during  the  same  period,  were  making  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  shillings  a-week,  and  the  iron-moulders  about  the 
same  rate  ;  while  the  best  agricultural  labourers  were  to  be  had 
for  twelve  shillings  a-week  during  the  whole  time, — and  the 
most  industrious  hand-loom  weavers  could  hardly  earn  more  than 
seven  shillings.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  explain  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  difference,  on  any  other  principle,  than  the  forced  and  unna¬ 
tural  raising  of  wages,  in  particular  lines  of  trade,  from  the  effects 
of  monopoly  produced  by  conspiracy.  There  is  clearly  some¬ 
thing  interfering  with  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  and  which 
has  prevented  the  high  wages  in  one  line  from  drawing  to  itself 
the  superfluous  hands  from  other  branches  of  industry ;  for  else 
how  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  fact — that  whilst  some  manu¬ 
facturers  are  only  earning  seven  shillings  a-week,  others  requi¬ 
ring  not  a  great  deal  more  skill  are  making  thirty-five  shillings  ? 


♦  Henry  Cowan,  a  witness  at  the  late  Trial,  swore,  that  ‘  after  send- 
<  ing  up  the  delegates  to  choose  the  secret  select  committee,  it  was 
‘  expected  that  something  would  be  done  long  before  any  thing  was 
‘  dune.  It  was  quite  general  to  ask  for  news,  and  the  answer  was — 
‘  “  No  }  nothing  done  yet”  Expected  to  hear  of  some  one  shot  or  hurt 
‘  icith  vitriolf  or  something  of  tliat  sort.’ 
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And,  in  point  of  fact,  this  was  clearly  proved  in  Lanarkshire, 
in  the  course  of  the  Spring  of  1837  ;  for  the  iron-masters,  in  the 
extensive  and  increasing  iron-establishments  in  that  county, 
being  unable,  when  iron  had  fallen  from  L.7  to  L.4,  10s.  a-ton, 
to  continue  the  extravagant  wages  of  thirty-five  shillings  a-week 
for  fifteen  hours’  work,  began  to  take  in  new  hands  from  the 
starving  weavers,  wdio,  at  that  period,  were  reduced  to  the  last 
stage  of  destitution.  The  whole  colliers,  upon  this,  immediately 
struck  work,  and  began  to  assault  the  new  hands.  These  pro¬ 
ceedings,  however,  were  checked  by  stationing  soldiers  at  Air¬ 
drie, — the  centre  of  the  iron-works — in  the  beginning  of  May, 
where  they  remained  till  the  end  of  August ;  and  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  strong  police  force,  which  the  masters  paid,  and  equip¬ 
ped  at  their  own  expense,  and  kept  at  the  works ;  and  by  the 
instant  seizure  and  summary  punishment  of  some  of  the  colliers 
who  had  commenced  the  plan  of  assault  and  intimidation.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  new  hands,  being  protected,  continued 
their  labours,  and  their  numbers  were  increased ;  and  the  star¬ 
ving  weavers,  during  the  commercial  distress,  found  a  most 
seasonable  relief  from  the  insane  strike  of  the  colliers.  These 
weavers  soon  acquired  considerable  proficiency,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months,  were  making  Jive  shillings  a-day,  in  place  of  tenpence, 
which  the  few  who  could  find  employment  were  only  able  to  earn 
at  their  former  trade.  The  consequence  Mas,  that  the  combined 
colliers  were  compelled  in  the  end  to  give  in  ;  that  they  now  work 
five  days  in  the  week  instead  of  three,  and  eight  hours  a-day 
instead  of  four  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  though  trade  has  im¬ 
proved  since  coals  M  ere  so  extravagantly  high,  they  have  already 
fallen  from  sixteen  shillings  a-ton  to  thirteen  sViillings.  But 
nevertheless,  had  it  not  been  that  there  were  troops  at  hand, 
and  that  the  iron-masters  had  the  courage  and  spirit  to  raise  and 
equip  a  body  of  forty  policemen,  and  to  maintain  them  at  their 
own  expense  for  six  months,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
combination  M’ould  have  proved  successful ; — that  the  iron-masters 
would  have  been  compelled  to  give,  during  a  period  of  unexam¬ 
pled  distress,  the  same  rate  of  wages  M’hich  they  had  given  during 
one  of  unprecedented  prosperity; — and  that  they  must  either 
have  given  over  working  their  vast  iron-works  altogether,  or 
become  bankrupt. 

The  operatives  are  the  more  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their 
schemes  from  the  great  number  of  instances  in  which,  in  separate 
contests  with  their  masters,  they  have  proved  successful.  W  hen  an 
insulated  strike  occurs  in  a  single  factory,  the  workmen  are  gene¬ 
rally  victorious.  The  reason  is  obvious — they  are  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  whole  associated  trade,  whereas  the  mas- 
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ter  is  left  to  his  own  resources.  His  bills  are  running  against 
him,  his  work  is  stopped,  his  capital  lies  dormant,  his  returns  are 
intercepted.  His  brethren  in  the  trade  cannot  be  expected  to 
support  him  with  the  vast  advances — probably  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds — which  a  perseverance  in  resistance  on  his  part 
may  occasion.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that,  in  the  general 
case,  the  workmen,  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  their  Com¬ 
bination,  will  not  prevail  over  a  single  master  thus  unsupported. 
In  this  way  they  acquire  the  habit  of  considering  themselves 
irresistible,  and  are  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  system  of 
conspiracy,  from  the  number  of  instances  in  which  they  have 
found  it  successful ;  and  they  go  on  accordingly,  expecting  a 
succession  of  victories,  until  either  by  the  extravagant  height 
to  which  they  have  contrived  to  force  up  wages,  or  the  vexatious 
restrictions  they  have  imposed  on  their  masters,  they  produce 
a  universal  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  combined  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  when  that  takes  place,  capital,  after  a  protracted  and 
ruinous  struggle,  generally  proves  victorious ;  and  after  several 
months  of  agony,  and  the  loss  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  to  the  community,  the  workmen  are  driven,  in  sullen 
despair,  into  their  masters’  terms. 

The  workmen  who  aid  such  insulated  strikes  know  what  pe¬ 
riods  to  select  for  their  resistance  to  their  employers.  -They  take 
a  time  when  they  have  learned  that  heavy  bills  arc  running 
against  him,  w'hen  his  capital  is  locked  up,  his  remittances  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  his  credit  low.  A  strike  in  such  circumstances  gene¬ 
rally  either  proves  at  once  successful,  or  ruins  the  master.  The 
'I'rades’  Unions  are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  in  their  power  of 
stopping  the  supplies  that  their  sovereignty  consists,  and  they  do 
not  scruple  to  avow  their  determination  to  use  it  with  unsparing 
severity.  We  extraet  from  the  Liberator  of  February  1,  1834, 
the  great  organ  of  the  Trades’  Unions  in  Scotland,  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  illustrative  of  their  power : — ‘  Theirs  will  not  be 
‘  insurrection ;  it  will  be  simply  passive  resistance.  The  men 
‘  may  remain  at  leisure ;  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  law  to  compel 
‘  them  to  w  ork  against  their  will.  They  may  walk  tlie  streets 
‘  or  fields  with  their  arms  folded,  they  will  wear  no  swords,  carry 
‘  no  muskets,  assemble  no  train  of  artillery,  seize  upon  no  forti- 
‘  fied  places.  They  will  present  no  column  for  an  army  to  at- 
‘  tack,  no  multitude  for  the  Riot-Act  to  disperse.  They  mere- 
‘  ly  abstain,  when  their  funds  are  sufficient,  from  going  to  work 
‘  for  one  week,  or  one  month,  through  the  three  kingdoms. 
‘  And  what  happens  in  consequence  ?  Bills  are  dishonoured^  the 
‘  Gazette  teems  icith  bankruptcies,  capital  is  destroyed,  the  rtve- 
‘  nue  fails,  the  system  of  Government  falls  into  confusion,  and 
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‘  every  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  society  together  is  broken 
‘  in  a  moment  by  this  inert  conspiracy  of  the  poor  against  the 
‘  rich.’ 

The  principles  thus  recommended  by  the  Liberator  were  put 
in  practice,  and  the  west  of  Scotland  was  convulsed  with  a  series 
oi strikes  in  many  skilled  trades — particularly  the  calico-printers — 
in  January,  1834,  which  lasted  nine  months.  We  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  trace  the  results  in  one  instance,  and  found  them  to  be 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree.  Messrs  Barr  and  Company  were 
calico-printers  at  Kelvindock,  near  Glasgow  ;  their  business  was 
extensive  and  prosperous ;  they  had  print-fields  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  places,  and  gave  employment  to  about  two  thousand  persons. 
Their  engagements,  however,  as  might  naturally  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  with  an  establishment  supporting  so  great  a  number  of 
workmen,  were  of  a  very  extensive  kind,  and  they  had  several 
heavy  bills  running  against  them  in  the  autumn  of  1834.  The 
workmen  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  they  accordingly  struck 
work  in  a  body  in  the  month  of  September  of  that  year,  and  im¬ 
mediately  began  assaulting  the  new  hands  with  whom  the  Com¬ 
pany  endeavoured  to  supply  their  place.  The  military  were  or¬ 
dered  out  and  quartered  around  the  mills  for  some  months,  and  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood  tranquillity  was  perfectly  main¬ 
tained,  and  work  was  to  a  certain  extent  resumed,  with  the  new 
bands.  In  other  quarters,  however,  where  the  mills  of  the  same 
company  were  not  protected,  and  soldiers  could  not  be  got, 
the  combined  workmen  broke  into  the  buildings,  and  forcibly 
turned  out  the  new  hands.  The  intimidation  produced  by  these 
riots  was  such,  that  the  mills  were  obliged  to  be  stopped  for 
some  months ;  and,  after  vainly  holding  out  as  long  as  they 
could,  Barr  and  Company  were  obliged  to  make  a  compromise 
with  tl'ieir  workmen,  and  they  began  working  again  in  January, 
1835.  The  losses  they  sustained,  however,  by  their  capital 
being  rinproductive  during  the  strike,  were  such  that  they  be¬ 
came  bankrupt  in  July,  1835, — about  six  months  after  the  strike 
had  ceased,  and  the  working  had  recommenced.  Two  thousand 
persons  v/ere  immediately  thrown  idle  by  this  calamity.  They 
immediately  made  the  most  piteous  complaints  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  county,  who,  however,  had  no  public  funds  out  of 
which  to  afford  them  any  relief,  and  the  helpless  multitude  were 
in  a  great  part  thrown  upon  the  parish  funds,  or  reduced  to  utter 
despair  by  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts,  while  the  print- 
fields  in  that  quarter  were  totally  destroyed,  and  that  thriving 
branch  of  trade  altogether  extinguished.  Some  of  the  ringlead¬ 
ers,  convicted  of  rioting  and  breaking  into  the  mills  in  order  to 
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intimidate  the  new  hands  during  this  strike,  were  apprehended 
and  brought  to  trial  in  the  Winter  Assizes  at  Glasgow,  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1835.  The  principal  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months’  confinement  in  Bridewell.  When  liberated 
from  prison,  he  found  the  printfields,  in  which  he  had  formerly 
been  earning  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  shillings  a-week,  deserted, 
and  the  buildings  shut  up,  or  in  ruins.  By  faithfully  following 
out  the  directions  of  the  Liberator^  and  timing  the  strike  at  the 
moment  when  heavy  bills  were  running  against  their  employers, 
the  workmen  had  succeeded  in  rendering  them  bankrupt,  and 
destroying  the  great  and  thriving  manufactory  which  they  had 
set  on  foot.  The  consequence  was,  that  this  ringleader  found 
himself  without  employment ; — his  furniture  and  effects  were  sold 
off  by  his  landlord  for  rent ;  and  he  is  at  this  moment,  when  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  wife  and  eight  children,  breaking  stones  upon  the 
public  road  for  eight  shillings  a-week  ;  and  has  lately  tendered 
h'mself  as  a  witness  to  be  examined  before  the  Combination 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  make  public, 
by  the  detail  of  his  own  sufferings  and  folly,  the  practical  con¬ 
sequences  of  those  measures  in  which  he  formerly  to6k  so  lead¬ 
ing  a  part. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  so  glaring  an  instance  of  the 
consequences  of  these  strikes,  upon  the  interests  of  a  vast,  body  of 
workmen,  would  have  had  some  effect  in  preventing,  at  least  for 
a  few  years,  the  repetition  of  such  ill-judged  proceedinfgs,  in  the 
district  in  which  they  had  arisen.  But  the  fact  proved  other¬ 
wise,  and  never  did  combinations  arise  to  such  a  height,  and 
assume  so  alarming  an  appearance,  as  during  the  two  years  that 
immediately  followed.  Out  of  the  numerous  strikes  which  at 
that  period  inflicted  so  deadly  a  wound  upon  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  the  west  of  Scotland,  we  shall  select  two — 
those  of  the  colliers  and  cotton-spinners — and  endeavour  to  trace 
the  effects  which  their  proceedings  had  upon  the  general  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  community. 

Glasgow  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  coal  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  Iron-stone  abounds  in  alternate  layers  with  the  coal 
in  immense  quantities,  and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  cheap  price 
and  profusion  of  these  valuable  minerals,  that  the  manufactures 
of  Lanarkshire,  Stirlingshire,  and  Renfrewshire  have,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  mi^e  such  unexampled  progress.  We  sub¬ 
join  the  price  of  coal  in  Glasgow  during  the  five  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  1830,  including  the  year  1825,  when  every 
thing  was  so  extravagantly  high,  and  the  public  Funds  were 
at  96. 
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Per  Ton. 


In  1825, 

9s.  lOd.  to  11s.  6d. 

1826, 

98.  7d.  to  lOs.  7d. 

1827, 

6s.  3d.  to  78.  3d. 

1828, 

• 

58.  lOd.  to  fis.  lOd. 

1829, 

5s.  lOd.  to  6s.  lOd. 

1830, 

\ 

59.  lOd.  to  Gs.  lOd.* 

A  thorough  and  most  effective  combination,  however,  was  esta¬ 
blished  among  the  colliers  in  1834,  which  soon  embraced  all  the 
colliers  in  Lanarkshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Renfrew  and 
Stirling,  amounting  to  many  thousand  individuals.  This  com¬ 
bination  made  such  good  use  of  their  effective  organization,  and 
of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  iron,  and  the  general  activity  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  trade  and  manufactures  which  distinguished  the 
latter  six  months  of  1835,  and  the  whole  of  1836,  that  they  con¬ 
trived  to  raise  their  wages,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  extrava¬ 
gant  height  of  thirty-five  shillings  a  week  for  three  days  work,  at 
four  or  Jive  hours  a  day  only.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what 
effect  this  extraordinary  reduction  in  the  produce  of  the  coal 
mines,  by  the  labour  of  the  colliers  being  limited  to  twelve  hours 
a  week,  must  have  made.  The  consequence  was,  that  between 
this  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  iron  and  every  species  of  manufacture,  the 
price  of  coals  doubled  in  the  beginning  of  1816.  In  1835  the 
price  was  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  a  ton ;  but  in  February  1836 
they  rose  rapidly  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  shillings  a  ton,  and 
continued  at  that  price  for  about  eighteen  months,  viz.,  till 
October  1837,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  strike  just  mentioned 
having  given  way,  they  fell  to  13s.  a  ton.  During  all  this 
period,  though  the  demand  for  coals  was  so  great,  the  colliers 
worked  only  for  about  fifteen  hours  a  week ;  and  it  will  readily 
be  believed,  that  neither  the  coal  proprietors  nor  the  coal  masters 
were  in  any  hurry,  or  at  all  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  a  state  of 
things  wliich,  at  so  small  a  consumption  of  the  material  on  which 
they  depended,  brought  in  such  prices.  Rut  observe  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  manufacturing  and  individual  interests  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

It  is  stated  in  Dr  Cleland’s  admirable  view  of  the  Statistics  of 
Glasgow,  that  in  1831  the  supply  of  coals  for  that  city  was 
565,000  tons.  The  population  at  that  period  was  202,000 ;  it 
is  now  253,000.  In  the  same  proportion,  therefore,  the  consump- 


•  See  Cleland’s  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  199. 
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tion  of  coal  at  present  would  be  about  685,000  ;  but  from  the  vast 
increase  of  iron  works  and  other  manufactures,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  must  be  nearly  700,000  tons.  During  the  year  and 
a  half,  therefore,  that  the  extravagant  price  of  coals  lasted,  above 
a  million  of  tons  must  have  been  consumed  in  that  city  and 
suburbs.  The  addition  made  to  the  price  of  each  ton  during 
that  period  was  about  eight  shillings,  or  on  the  general  consump¬ 
tion  about  L.400,000.  The  whole  of  this  addition,  however, 
cannot  in  fairness  be  ascribed  to  the  Colliers’  Association ;  be¬ 
cause  during  the  year  1836,  the  demand  for  coal  was  very  great, 
o’.ying  to  the  commercial  prosperity  and  joint-stock  mania  of  that 
year.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  keeping  up  the  prices 
tluring  the  disastrous  year  1837,  was  almost  entirely  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  terrors  of  the  Combination.  It  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that,  during  1830,  prices  of  coal,  without  combina¬ 
tion,  would  have  been  advanced  about  a  third,  instead  of  being 
doubled — that  is,  they  would  have  risen  to  twelve  shillings  a  ton 
instead  of  eight.  In  fact,  in  182.5  they  never  exceeded  11s.  6d. 
a  ton.  Striking  off,  then,  a  proportional  part  for  the  natural  rise 
of  prices  from  the  prosperity  of  the  year  1836,  the  account  of  the 
tax  levied  from  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  Colliers’  Com¬ 
bination  from  ^larch  1836  to  October  1837,  will  stand  thus : — 

To  four  shillings  per  ton  on  one  year’s  consumpt  for 
Glasgow,  or  70U,000  tons,  from  1st  March  18.36 
to  1st  March  1837,  .  .  .  £140,000  0  0 

To  eight  shillings  a  ton  on  eight  months’  consumpt, 
or  465,000  tons,  from  1st  March  to  1st  November 
1837,  ....  186,000  0  0 


Loss  inllictcd  on  Glasgow  from  coal  monopoly 
and  the  Colliers’  strike,  from  Marcli  1836  to 
November  1837,  .  .  £326,000  0  0 

Anil  taking  the  consumption  of  the  surrounding  dis-  , 

tiicts  of  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Stirling¬ 
shire  at  one  half  of  that  amount,  .  .  163,000  0  0 


It  will  follow  that  (he  total  tax  leviwl  on  these  three 
counties  alone  by  the  monopoly  established  by  the 
Colliers’  Combination  during  these  eighteen  months, 
was,  .  .  .  .  .£183,000  0  0 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  iron-masters,  as  already  mentioned, 
finding  that  the  prices  of  iron  had  fallen  from  L.7  to  L.4,  10s.  a 
ton,  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  terms  they  offered  were,  that  the  men  should  work 
eight,  instead  of  three  hours  a  day  during  five,  in  place  of  three 
days  a  week,  at  five  shillings  a  day ;  at  which  rate  they  could 
VOI..  T.XVH.  NO.  c.xxxv.  Q 
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have  made  with  ease  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  shillings  a  week, 
and  have  been  able  to  put  out  an  ample  supply  of  coal  for  the 
whole  community.  These  terms,  however,  were  immediately 
rejected,  and  the  whole  colliers  in  Lanarkshire,  two  thousand  in 
number,  struck  work,  and  remained  unemployed  for  six  months. 
Their  place  was  partly  supplied  by  new  hands,  chiefly  starving 
weavers,  whose  numbers  ultimately  rose  to  about  eight  hundreil ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  this  great  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  la¬ 
bour,  applied  to  the  raising  of  coal  in  Lanarkshire,  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  counties,  that  the  high  price  of  coal  continued  during  the 
commercial  distress  and  general  fall  of  prices  in  1837. 

But  let  us  attend  to  the  loss  of  wages  sustained  by  the  collier; 
themselves  during  this  strike,  and  their  employers,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it. 

2000  colliers  idle  for  twenty-six  weeks,  at  OOs.  per 

week  each,  ....  .£78,000  0  0 

2000  draw-boys  at  Gs.  a  week  each  during  same  period,  1 5,000  0  0 

Estimated  loss  to  carters,  whartingers,  canal  proprietors, 

&c.,  from  diminished  supply  of  coal,  .  .  2.5,000  0  0 

Estimated  loss  to  tradesmen  from  4000  workmen  unem¬ 
ployed  for  six  months  at  ;5s.  each  a  week  on  an  ave¬ 
rage,  .....  20,000  (t  0 

T.oss  of  interest  to  coal-musters,  thrown  idle 

during  same  period.  ....  45,000  0  0 

T.oss  to  colliers  and  employers,  and  others  during  ) 

strike  of  six  months,  .  .  J  X18!»,000  0  0 

Add  tax  levied  from  the  public  by  the  monopoly  price 

of  coal  caused  by  same  strike  eighteen  months,  480,0(i0  0  0 

Total  loss  from  coal  monopoly  and  strike,  caused  by  O  O 

the  Colliera’  Combination  in  eighteen  months,  J  '  ’ 

As  a  set-oft’  against  these  enormous  losses  sustained  by  the 
community,  and  the  colliers  themselves,  it  may  be  asked — has 
any  party  gained  any  thing  ?  It  is  difficult  to  see  who  has  been 
benefited  by  it,  excepting  the  owners  of  the  coal.  That  they 
benefited  enormously  is  clear,  because  the  success  of  the  com¬ 
bination  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  subsequent  strike,  in  the 
last,  equally  enabled  them  to  levy  a  monopoly  price  from  the 
community,  and  to  augment  the  general  distress  of  the  year  1837, 
by  keeping  up  to  an  extravagant  price,  one  of  the  chief  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  The  starving  weavers,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundreds,  also  obtained  a  seasonable  relief,  by  being  enabled  to 
get  the  employment  of  nearly  half  the  colliers  who  had  struck  to 
keep  up  their  extravagant  wages.  But  most  assuredly  it  was  with 
no  intention  to  benefit  either  the  coal  proprietors,  or  the  weavers, 
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that  the  collierrs’  Combination  was  formed.  And  it  may  be  doubl¬ 
ed  whether  the  eolliers  themselves,  even  duriiiff  the  year  1830, 
were  really  benefited  by  the  enormous  wages  w  hich  they  got  for 
working  twelve  hours  a  week  ;  beeanse  the  habits  of  intemperance 
and  dissipation  contracted  during  the  four  idle  days  were  such 
as  more  than  compensated  in  the  end,  all  the  benefitsarising  from 
the  diminution  of  their  labour,  and  the  increase  of  their  wages. 

The  other  instance  of  the  consequences  of  a  Combination  was 
that  of  the  cottonpipinners,  whose  strike  led  to  the  late  judicial 
proceedings  at  Ivlinburgh,  and  has  drawn  the  public  attention  so 
forcibly  to  the  present  subject  over  the  whole  empire.  The  cotton 
trade  is  as  yet  the  staple  manufacture  of  Glasgow'.  It  is  stated 
in  the  latest  statistical  w’orks  that  there  are  now  29,000  persons 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  in  the  various  branches  of  industry  con¬ 
nected  with  that  manufacture.*  The  cotton-spinning  is  carried 
on  in  thirty-eight  diti’erent  mills  or  manufactories  within  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  limits  of  the  city.  Cpon  the  erection  and  machinery 
of  tl'.ese  mills  not  less  than  a  million  sterling  has  been  expend¬ 
ed.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  this  manu¬ 
facture  it  is  proper  to  premise  that  the  sphiners  are  the  skilled 
operatives,  who,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  convert  the  raw  cotton 
into  threads ;  and  that  each  of  them  gives  employment  to  a  certaiq 
number  of  women  and  girls,  called  pieccrs,  carders,  pickers,  and 
rcelers,  who  perform  subsequent  operations  upon  the  cotton  twist, 
and  whose  cmjiloyment  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  prepara¬ 
tory  labour  of  the  spinners.  The  number  of  these  female  opera¬ 
tives  employed  by  each  spinner,  or  to  whom  his  operations  fur¬ 
nish  employment,  varies  from  five  to  eight ;  and  they  are  instantly 
throw’ll  out  of  bread  the  moment  that  the  spinner’s  operations 
terminate.  The  number  of  spinners  in  (Glasgow  in  April  1837 
was  betw'cen  eight  and  nine  hundred ;  and  the  piecersand  pickers, 
carders  and  reelers  dependent  on  their  labour,  about  seven  tirags 
as  many. 

During  the  e.vtravagant  prosperity  of  the  summer  of  183G,  the 
spinners  had  memorialized  the  musters  for  an  advance  of  wages 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  which 
then  took  place.  The  w’ages  of  the  spinners  before  this  rise 
were  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  shillings  a  week ;  and  after  the 
rise,  which  the  masters  agreed  to,  they  w'ere  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-two.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  commercial  crisis  of 
January  and  February  1837,  prices  fell  so  much  that  it  became 


See  Statistical  Magazine,  Vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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necessary  to  recall  this  advance ;  and  the  masters  proposed  in 
March  1837  that  wages  should  be  restored  to  their  previous 
rate.  Even  at  the  reduced  rates  the  spinners  might  make  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty- six  shillings  a  week.  The  workmen,  how¬ 
ever,  unanimously  refused  to  accede  to  these  terms  ;  and  as  the 
masters  declined  to  give  any  higher,  the  former  struck  work  in 
a  body  on  8th  April,  1837.  They  did  so  on  the  avowed  princi¬ 
ple  that  they  were  entitled,  and  determined  to  keep  up  wages, 
during  a  period  of  unexampled  gloom  and  dep^;sion,  to  the  level 
w’hich  they  had  attained  in  one  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

As  the  principle  on  which  this  strike  was  founded  is  one  of 
singular  importance,  as  illustrating  the  perversion  of  mind  which 
conspiracy  produces,  we  here  subjoin  the  account  of  its  origin, 
as  given  by  one  of  the  cotton-spinners  themselves.  It  appeared 
in  their  own  journal,  the  Xeir  Liberator  of  Glasgow,  on  tlie  1.3th 
January,  1838.  • 

‘  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  183(i  the  cotton-spinners  of  Glasgow 
considered  that  an  advance  of  their  wages,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  u 
mere  trifle,  was  not  only  just  but  practicable.  The  master  cotton  spin¬ 
ner  bought  wool  at  nearly  the  rate  he  had  formerly  done,  and  was  selling 
his  yarn  at  least  35  per  cent  beyond  its  former  cost.  The  spinners  me¬ 
morialized  their  enijdoyers  for  an  augmentation  of  wages,  and  the  ra- 
tiimality  of  their  claim  being  so  self-evident,  t/uf/  succeeded  irith  little 
difficulty,  and  without  exercising  any  coercive  measures  whatever, 

‘  Thus  every  thing  went  on  harmoniously  between  the  operative 
spinner  and  his  master  until  the  spring  of  1837,  but  by  that  time  i\\e  fright¬ 
ful  and  every  way  edurutiug  stagnation  of  trade  had  set  in — the  euann- 
facturcr  had  little  denumd  for  the  productions  of  the  loom,  ami  the 
weavers  were  thrown  idle  in  thousands.  In  consequence  of  this  melan¬ 
choly  reaction  in  our  commercial  aiVairs,  the  prices  of  yarns  began  to 
decline,  and  the  masters’  first  step,  on  being  ofl'ered  lower  j)ricus,  was  to 
reduce  the  spinners  to  the  standard  which  existed  prior  to  the  recent  ad¬ 
vance.  This  step  was  promptly  and  decidedly  opposed  by  the  operatives, 
who  shuck  work  in  April,  1837. 

‘  In  consideration  of  the  deplorable  circumstances  of  the  times,  the 
multitudes  of  unemployed  people  who  were  wandering  in  destitution 
about  the  city,  and  the  many  thou-andsof  females,  and  of  little  children 
unemployed  in  the  factories  to  be  thrown  idle — the  strike  w  as  far  from 
being  popular;  and  perhaps  was  exceedingly  ill-timed,  but  the  fault,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  entirely  attributable  to  the  masters — nothing  was 
left  to  the  workmen  but  to  submit  to  this  aggression  on  their  comforts, 
or  resist  it.’ 

The  strike  coiitliiut’d  from  the  8th  of  April,  till  the  5th  of 
August,  being  a  period  of  17  weeks  and  five  days.  It  terminated 
at  last  by  the  spinners  unanimously  agreeing  to  return  to  their 
work,  within  tnree  days  after  the  ruling  committee  had  been 
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arrested  in  a  body  for  tlieir  alleged  accession  to  the  murder  of 
Smith,  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  on  22d  July  ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  estimate,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  cotton-spinners  themselves — the  persons  em¬ 
ployed  under  them, — their  employers,  and  the  community  at 
large  during  the  strike  : — 

Wages  lost  by  800  spinners  for  17  weeks  at  L.  1,  lOs. 

each,  .....  L.  20,400  0  0 
Lost  by  2400  piecers,  at  8s.  a  week,  .  .  16,320  0  0 

Lost  by  2400  card  and  picking-room  hands,  at  8s.  a 
week,  .  .  .  .  .  16,320  0  0, 

Lost  by  2000  porters,  carriers,  oilmen,  carters,  col¬ 
liers,  &c.,  thrown  idle  by  strike,  at  15s.  a  week 
each,  ......  25,500  0  0 


Direct  loss  of  wages  during  strike,  .  .  L.  78,540  0  0 

Kstimated  loss  by  masters,  for  17  weeks  on  a  capital  of 

L.100,000  in  building  of  38  cotton-mills,  .  25,000  0  0 

Loss  from  capital  employed  in  38  spinning-mills,  idle 
for  17  weeks,  at  L. 1,000,000;  at  ten  percent  an¬ 
nually,  .....  33,000  0  0 

Loss  to  importers  of  cotton,  and  coal-masters,  oil  mer¬ 
chants,  tallow-merchants,  and  machine-makers,  and 
persons  they  employed,  .  .  .  24,000  0  0 

Lost  by  tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers  dealing  with  ope¬ 
ratives,  8000  persons,  at  five  shillings  a  week  each, 
being  L.2,000  a  week  ;  or  for  17  weeks,  .  .  34,000  0  0 


Total  loss  to  Glasgow  during  the  strike,  .  L.194,540  0  0 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  what  must  have  been  the  sufferings 
of  the  operatives  during  the  latter  weeks  of  this  disastrous  strike. 
T'he  aliment  allowed  by  the  Association  to  each  man  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  strike  was  only  eighteenpence  a  week.  Such 
was  the  deplorable  pittance  to  which  the  deluded  operative  was 
reduced,  who  refused,  or  was  compelled  by  the  committee  to 
refuse  during  the  whole  time  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  shil¬ 
lings  a  week  !  The  condition  of  the  female  operatives — the  piecers, 
pickers,  carders,  and  reelers — was  infinitely  worse,  for  there  was 
no  fund  whatever  provided  for  their  maintenance,  and  from  the 
commencement  they  were  thrown  upon  the  streets  without  either 
asylum,  employment,  or  subsistence.  It  may  readily  be  con¬ 
ceived  what  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  women  being  kept  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  idleness 
for  four  months ;  especially  when  in  close  proximity  to  equal 
numbers  of  the  other  sex,  also  trained  to  disorderly  habits  by  the 
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luhitudl  receipt  of  high  wages  and  the  practice  of  frequent  intem¬ 
perance.  The  necessary  consequence  was,  that  crime  and  immor¬ 
ality  increased  to  a  frightful  degree ;  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
fever,  as  well  as  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  evinced, 
in  an  appalling  manner,  how  fatal  such  slrikes  are  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  labouring  poor.  The  following  table,  which  has 
been  compiled  with  great  care  from  the  ‘  \  ital  Statistics  of 
‘  Glasgow,’  lately  published  by  Dr  Cowan,  an  eminent  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner  in  that  city,  and  from  the  Criminal  Records  of 
Lanarkshire  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  shows,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  effects  of  combination  upon  the  health  and  morality 
of  the  working  classes. 

Table  exhibiting  the  increase  of  criminals  tried  by  the  Justiciary  Judges 
and  the  Sheriff'  with  a  jury  in  Lanarkshire ;  the  nuniber  of  Fever 
Cases  treated  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Glasgow ;  the  number  of 
Deaths  ;  the  Population  of  Glasgow,  and  the  proportion  of  Deaths 
and  serious  crimes  to  the  existing  Population  from  the  year  1832  to 
1837  inclusive.* 


i  Ciiminals. 

Vcari.  .ropuUlion.jTried  by  pv  she- 

I'otal 
tried  111 
Jury 
Court*. 

Fever 
pHtient* 
in  Roya] 
Infirm* 
itry. 

Tof»l 
No.  of 
Dentlii. 

Kate  of 
Mottalily. 

Ani(  unt  of  , 
Population  ' 
t«»  one  cri* 
ininal  for  , 
scriotit 
ofiVnccb. 

18>>  '  151,440 

98 

0 

98 

2-2‘) 

3690 

1  :4100 

1540  1 

1823  1 150,170 

'  114 

0 

114 

209 

4t!47 

1  : 33-75 

1300  1 

•1824  .  101,120 

,  117 

1 

118 

523 

4670 

1  : 34  -50 

1301  1 

•1825  [106,280 

153 

7 

la) 

897 

4898 

1  : 33-94 

1037 

♦1820  171, <’>00 

^  107 

21 

188 

920 

4538 

1  : 37-82 

909 

1827  , 177,280 

i  102 

8 

170 

1084 

5136 

1:34-51 

1041  ! 

1828  1  18.1,150 

194 

18 

212 

1511 

5942 

1  :  ;'4)-8-2 

873  1 

1829  ,  18!»,27U 

i  201 

38 

239 

80.5 

5452 

1:34-71 

790  , 

1830  195, Cat) 

•  232 

39 

271 

729 

5785 

1 : 37-73 

719 

*1831  202,420 

'  207 

31 

238 

1057 

(>547 

1:30-91 

848  j 

♦1832  1209,230 

2-20 

52 

272 

1589 

10,278 

1  :  -20-35 

708 

1833  210,450 

287 

54 

341 

1288 

0032 

1  : 3-2-(!3 

033  i 

•1834  223,940 

,  230 

207 

2003 

0728 

1  : 33-28 

838  ! 

1835  1231,800 

'  291 

!  57 

348 

1359 

'  7849 

1  : 29-53 

(133 

•1830  '  244,000 

,  225 

104 

829 

3125 

,  9143 

1 :  -20-087 

741  i 

•1837  125.3,000 

1  204 

128 

392t 

3860 

,10,888 

1 :  -24-20 

045t  [ 

•  Years  during  which  combination  strikes  were  peculiarly  prevalent. 
The  criminals  of  the  last  four  months  of  each  year,  it  will  he  observed, 
are  tried  in,  and  appear  in  the  returns  of  the  next. 

f  This  table  only  includes  criminals  tried  by  the  Justiciary  Court  and 
the  Sheriff  with  a  jury,  and  is  exclusive  of  summary  convictions  by  the 
Sberiif,  Justices  of  Peace,  and  Magistrates. 
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Matcrlulii  uufortuuutely  do  not  exist  for  adding  to  these  strikiag 
columns,  an  equally  important  clement  in  the  general  effect  of  com- 
l)ination,  viz.  the  progressive  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ardent 
b|)irits  consumed  by  the  working  classes  during  these  alternate  pe¬ 
riods  of  extravagantly  high  wages  and  ruinous  compulsory  destitu¬ 
tion.  But  an  approximation  to  it  may  without  much  didiculty  be 
formed.  It  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns  that  the 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits  in  Scotland  has  increased  to  a 
most  enormous  degree  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  con¬ 
sumption  in  Scotland  was,  in  the  year  1823,  2,300,000  gals. 

In  1837,  6,776,715  do.* 

The  consumption  of  spirits,  therefore,  in  Scotland  which  have 
4)aid  duty  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  tripled.  Something, 
without  doubt,  must  be  deducted  from  this  result  for  the  diminished 
amount  of  smuggled  spirits,  in  consequence  of  the  great  reduction 
made  in  the  duties  on  spirits  in  1825 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proportion  of  the  increase  which  has  been  consumed  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  of  the  empire,  is  at  least  double  what  it  has 
been  over  the  whole  country.  In  proof  of  this,  it  seeraS  sufii- 
cient  to  observe,  that  there  are  now  2,200  spirit-shops  within  the 
Parliamentary  limits  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, — being  a  tenth-part 
of  the  whole  houses  it  contains.  Taking  into  view  both  the 
diminished  consumption  of  smuggled  spirits,  and  the  great  in¬ 
crease  that  must  have  taken  phice  from  the  enormous  consump¬ 
tion  in  manufacturing  towns,  we  are  convinced  that  we  are 
within  the  mark  when  we’say,  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Glasgow  since  1823  has  increased  _/jcc-fold.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  under  the  alternations  of  extravagantly  high  wages  and 
total  destitution,  which  conspiracy  has  product,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  moral  and  vital  statistics  of  the  population  of 
Glasgow,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  stand  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Population  has  increased  from  151,000  to  253,000, 
or  about  ...  06  per  cent. 

.Serious  crime  has  increased  from  08  to  392,  or  about  400  do. 

Fever  has  increased  from  229  to  3,860,  or  about  .  1,600  do. 

Deaths  have  increased  from  3,690  to  10,888,  or  about  300  do. 

Consumption  of  spirits  has  increased  about  .  500  do. 

riie  chance  of  life  has  decreased  from  1  in  40  to 
1  in  24,  or  .  .  .  .  .44  do. 

Now,  during  the  whole  fifteen  years  of  this  disastrous  pro¬ 
gress,  the  salubrity,  situation,  and  climate  of  Glasgow  have 
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been  the  same.  Tlie  employments  of  the  clift’erent  classes  of 
its  inhabitants  have  also  borne  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other.  There  is  no  cause  to  which  we  can  find  it  possible 
to  ascribe  the  astonishing  and  alarming  increase  of  crime,  of 
mortality,  of  fever,  and  of  the  consumption  of  spirits — all  so 
much  beyond  the  growth  of  the  population — but  the  disastrous 
system  of  Trades’  I’nions ;  w  Inch,  procuring  for  the  skilled  opera¬ 
tives  very  high  wages  at  one  period,  expose  them  to  utter  des¬ 
titution  at  another ;  and  thus  bring  the  mind  into  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  want,  when  habituated  to  habits  of  indulgence  and 
intemperance,  and  the  body  into  the  sphere  of  contagion  and 
disease,  when  weakened  alike  by  past  excess  and  present  sutfer- 

ing- 

The  details  which  have  now  been  given  must  to  persons  not 
practically  acquainted  with  these  matters  appear  so  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  they  may  fail  in  obtaining  general  credit ;  and  being 
chiefly  drawn  from  one  district  of  the  country,  may  be  thought  to 
be  owing  to  some  peculiar  malignity  which  the  principle  of  com¬ 
bination  acquires  when  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Scottish 
character.  But  from  the  documents  to  which  we  are  now  about 
to  refer,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  same  evils  exist  to  an  equal,  per¬ 
haps  greater  extent,  both  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  in 
the  latter  country  in  particular,  the  system  has  acquired  a  degree 
of  atrocity,  and  produced  efl’ects  even  more  disastrous  than  have 
yet  been  experienced  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

In  a  very  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science,  held 
at  Liverpool  in  1837,  there  is  contained  the  following  accurate 
and  highly  interesting  account  of  the  consequences  of  the  Preston 
turn-out.* 

‘  The  operatives  of  Preston  struck,  and  ceased  working  on  5th  No¬ 
vember,  183G,  and  continued  for  thirteen  weeks.  Tlie  persons  thrown 
idle  were— 

UGU  spinners. 

1320  piecers,  children  employed  by  the  spinners. 

6100  card-room  hands,  reelers,  and  powcr-Ioom  weaver's. 

420  overlookers,  packers,  engineers,  &c. 

Making  8500  persons  in  all. 

‘  Of  this  number  it  may  be  said  that  only  G60  (that,  is  the  whole  of 
the  spinners)  voluntarily  left  their  w  ork,  the  greater  part  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  7840  being  thereby  thrown  out  of  employment. 


*  Statistical  Journal,  No.  II.  Vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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*  The  following  estimate  was  made  of  the  direct  pecuniary  loss  to  all 
classes  of  ojxjratives,  in  consequence  of  the  turn-out : — 

‘  The  wages  of  the  660  spinners  for  13  w'eeks, 

at  22s.  6d.  ....  £9652  0  0 

Wages  of  1320  piecers,  5s.  Od.  .  .  4719  0  0 

Wages  of  6520  card-room  hands,  weavers,  overlookers, 

engineers,  &c.  for  13  weeks,  averaging  9s.  .  38,142  0  0 

Estimated  loss  sustained  by  band-loom  weavers,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  turn-out,  .  .  .  9,500  0  0 

Estimated  loss  sustained  by  clerks,  waggoners,  carters, 
mechanics,  dressers,  sizers,  &c.  in  consequence  of 
the  turn-out,  ....  8,000  0  0 


Total 

I'loui  which  must  be  deducted — 

Estimated  amount  of  wages  earned 
during  the  partial  resumption  of 
work,  between  the  9th  of  January 
and  5th  of  rebruary,  .  £5013  0 

Estimated  value  of  relief  given  by 

masters,  .  .  .  1000  0 

Other  private  charity,  and  parish  relief,  2500  0 

Allowance  to  the  spinners  and  piecers  • 

from  the  funds  of  the  Union,  4290  0 


£70,013  0  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

-  12,803  0  0 


Leaving  a  nett  pecuniary  loss  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Preston  operatives  of  .  .  .  £57,210  0  0 

(  Hut  to  the  town  at  large,  it  may  be  said  that  the  loss 
of  the  whole  sura  of  £70,013,  as  the  amount  of  the 
deductions  is  mostly  of  a  charitable  nature.) 
riie  loss  to  the  masters  being  three  months’  interest 
of  £800,000,  some  of  which  being  sunk  capital,  was 
not  only  unproductive,  but  was  taking  harm  from 
being  rendered  useless,  has  been  estimated  at  15,000  0  0 

And  the  loss  sustained  by  the  shopkeepers,  from  loss 

of  business,  bad  debts,  ivc.  .  .  4,986  0  0 

.Making  the  total  lo»s  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Pres¬ 
ton,  in  this  unavailing  struggle,  of  .  £107,196  0  0’ 

M  itli  respect  to  Ireland,  w.e  cannot  do  better  than  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  e.xtract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr 
O'Connell,  whose  intrepid  stand  against  the  system  of  combina¬ 
tion  in  that  country  is  (leserving  of  the  highest  commendation — 

•  ‘  Combination  w  as  driving  trade  out  of  Dublin  and  other  places  in 
Ireland.  As  an  illustration  of  this  system,  he  might  mention  that  the 
business  ot  calico-printing,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  Belfast,  was 
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tsken  from  it,  in  conseqaencc  of  the  combination  of  the  men  eng;aged  in 
•  it.  The  party  who  bad  emliarked.  his  capital  in  the  trade  sold  off  hib  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  result  was  that  107  families  were  thrown  out  of  bread. 
In  the  town  of  Bandun,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  a  cotton-factory  was 
established,  which  was  likely  to  give  employment  to  many  persons  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  proprietor  fitted  up  his  machinery,  and  had 
received  several  orders ;  when  that  w  as  know  n  to  the  workmen,  they 
turned  out  for  higher  wages.  The  proprietor  remained  long  enough  to 
complete  the  orders  he  had  got,  but  then  gave  up  the  business,  and  thus 
that  neighbourhood  lost  an  outlay  in  wages  of  £l  or  £12,000. 

With  respect  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  he  was  sure  he  did  not  overstate  the 
matter  when  he  said  that  wages  to  the  amount  of  X’500,OL'0  a-year  were 
withdrawn  from  it,  in  the  manufacture  of  almost  every  article  of  coii- 
sumption.  In  the  foundery  trade  alone  not  less  than  £l0,00t>  or  £1 1,000 
u-year  was  sent  out  of  Dublin,  which  would  have  been  retained  if  the 
system  of  combination  did  not  exist.  Mr  Classon,  w  ho  attended  at  the 
trades’  meeting  a  short  time  back,  would  have  stated  that,  had  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard.  Air  Sheridan,  a  master  manufacturer,  did 
state  at  one  meeting  that  his  workmen  were  his  masters — that  he  must 
act  according  to  their  dictation  if  he  had  any  hope  of  carrying  on  his  busi¬ 
ness.  In  fact,  they  dictated  every  thing.  In  the  case  of  one  man,  who 
had  worked  thirty  years  in  the  factory,  the  employer  asked  the  man  how 
he  could  serve  him.  The  man  said  that  he  should  be  greatly  benefited 
by  having  his  son  taken  as  an  a|)prenticc,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
charity.  The  boy  was  so  taken,  but  the  workmen  turned  out  against  it, 
and  the  boy  was  withdrawn.  The  effect  of  this  system  was,  that  much 
of  the  capital  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  Ireland  was  with¬ 
drawn.  The  articles  of  huts,  boots,  and  shoes  were  imported  into  Dublin 
instead  of  being  manufactured  there.  So  greatly  did  the  c'ombination 
amongst  tailors  raise  the  price  of  clothes,  that  a  man  might  go  from 
Dublin  to  (’ilasgow,  and  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  amusing 
himself,  return,  and  save  the  whole  expense  of  his  journey  in  the 
difference  between  the  price  he  should  have  to  pay  for  a  suit  of  clothes 
in  Dublin  and  that  for  which  he  could  get  them  at  in  Glasgow.  To 
such  an  extent  did  the  combination  amongst  the  tailors  go,  that  it 
was  found  expedient  to  bring  tailors  over  from  Germany.  Some  branches 
of  trade  had  lieen  already  removed  altogether  from  Dublin.  Not  very 
long  ago  there  w  ere  four  ship-builders  in  extensive  business  in  Dublin. 
There  was  at  present  not  one,  and  if  a  vessel  coming  into  the  port  re¬ 
quired  repairs,  she  was  cobbled  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  her  to  get 
across  the  Channel,  or  to  get  down  to  Belfast,  where  she  could  be 
thoroughly  repaired.  What  was  the  cause  of  this?  It  was,  that  when 
there  was  any  business  so  as  to  give  employment  to  the  workmen,  they 
at  once  turned  out  for  higher  w'ages.  One  man  had  resisted  the  turn¬ 
out,  and  had  agreed  to  work  for  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  was  assassinated 
in  the  open  day  in  the  presence  of  twenty  persons.  In  another  case,.a 
man  had  built  a  boat  for  the  canal,  the  boat  was  approved  of,  and  an 
order  was  given  for  ten  such  boats.  Mr  Fagan,  who  had  got  the  order, 
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6tt  his  men  to  work ;  but  they,  finding  there  was  so  much  to  he  done, 
turned  out  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  con* 
tract  was  taken  to  Belfast,  and  Mr  Fagan  supplied  the  timber  which 
was  to  be  used  in  the  constimction  of  the  boats.  This  system  of  com¬ 
bination  was  carried  on  by  clubs,  to  which  the  workmen  were  called  on 
to,pay  Ss.  per  w'eek.  This  was  before  the  repeal  of  the  combination 
laws.  After  that  rei»€al  the  clubs  lost  much  of  their  power.  They  could 
not  act  as  they  did  before,  but  they  did  by  others  what  they  did  not  wish 
to  do  by  themselves.  Four  murders  w  ere  committed,  not  by  the  clubs, 
but  by  men  whom  they  paid  for  that  purpose.  Many  who  lielonged  to 
the  body  would  not  sanction  such  atrocious  proceedings,  but  they  assent* 
e<l  as  a  body  to  acts  from  which  they  would  have  shrunk  us  individuals. 
In  Cork,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven 
individuals  had  been  burnt  w  ith  vitriol,  many  of  whom  were  deprived  of 
sight.  Tliesc  were  the  results  of  the  acts  of  the  trades’  clubs.  In  Dub¬ 
lin  four  murders  had  been  committed  by  similar  agencj’.  The  clubs  did 
not  themselves  act  openly,  but  they  had  paid  agents,  whom  they  calletl 
Welters.  Those  Welters  attacked  any  man  who  was  pointed  out  to 
them,  and  murdered  him  when  the  opportunity  oftered.  There  was  a 
great  dilHcully  in  getting  evidence  against  those  parties,  for,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  so  little  sympathy  existed  in  Ireland  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get  the  law  en¬ 
forced  in  any  case.  Could  it,  then,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such 
outrages  remained  so  long  w  ithout  punishment  ?  He  had  strong  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Welters,  whose 
number  amounted  to  al)out  G0(K).  On  Thursday  last  the  premises  of  a 
timber-merchant  were  set  on  fire  immediately  after  his  having  been 
served  with  a  notice.  These  men  were  ready  to  execute  any  vengeance 
according  to  order,  and  although  the  trade  combinators  did  not  commit 
actual  ofl'ences  themselves,  they  had  alw  ays  a  standing  army  in  the  Welters. 
It  was  thus  that  employers  were  controlled.  A  fortnight  previously  to 
this  last  disgraceful  crime,  a  man  and  his  w  ife  having  died  of  cholera,  the 
tnat  ter  in  whose  employment  they  had  been,  with  praiseworthy  humanity 
took  two  helpless  orphans,  the  children  of  these  people,  as  apprentices. 
The  combinators  revolted  at  this,  and  insisted  on  their  immediate  dis¬ 
charge,  to  w  hich  the  master  was  obliged  to  accede,  having  no  power  to 
resist  their  mandates.’  * 

Hut  the  limits  of  this  article  forhul  us  to  cuter  into  farther 
rlctails  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  important  question. 
Enough  has  been  stated  to  prove,  that  the  Trades’  Unions,  as 
they  arc  now  practically  in  operation,  have  established  a  des¬ 
potism  of  the  most  universal  and  M'ithering  description  over  the 
great  body  of  the  working  classes ;  a  despotism  only  the  more 
severe  and  oppressive,  that  it  arises  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
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own  brethren.  It  was  well  observed  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of  February 
last,  relative  to  the  Cotton-Spinners’  case,  that  no  despotism  is  so 
severe  and  degrading  as  that  which  is  inflicted  by  one  section  of 
the  working  classes  over  the  other.  Of  the  truth  of  this  obser¬ 
vation  the  proceedings  we  have  been  investigating  afford  a  me¬ 
morable  example.  The  Preston  strike,  it  has  been  shown,  threw 
at  once  eight  thousand  of  the  working  classes  out  of  employment. 
Including  their  families,  it  reduced  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
human  beings  at  once  to  a  state  of  starvation.  The  strike  of 
the  cotton-spinners  and  colliers  in  Lanarkshire  in  1837,  threw 
at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  skilled,  and  fifteen  thousand 
unskilled  operatives  into  a  state  of  entire  idleness,  in  which  they 
were  kept,  some  for  four,  others  for  six  months.  Thus,  includ¬ 
ing  their  families,  it  retained  at  b  ast  forty  thousand  hnnian  beings 
during  that  long  period  in  a  state  of  compulsory  idleness  and 
abject  destitution. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  instance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  of  such  a  tyrannical  act  as  this  being  carried 
into  effect  by  the  authority  of  any  government,  however  despotic. 
If  the  Czar  Peter,  or  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  had,  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  their  authority,  attempted  such  an  exercise  of  power,  they 
would  have  been  instantly  overthrown.  Even  the  sanguinary 
‘  Committee  of  Public  Safety’  could  never  have  ventured  on 
such  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  authority  against  the  industrious 
population  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  ;  and  the  long  columns  of 
pikemcn  which  issued  from  that  dreaded  quarter  whenever  the 
price  of  provisions,  or  the  cessation  of  employment  had  grown 
into  an  intolerable  height,  proved  that  how  great  soever  their 
power  was,  it  had  not  reached  that  pitch  of  being  able  to  com¬ 
pel  men  to  forego  the  staff  of  life.  Lord  Bacon  long  ago  said, 
that  the  worst  rebellions  are  those  which  arise  from  the  stomach  ; 
and  it  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  the 
power  of  Suwarrow  over  his  fanatical  soldiery,  that  he  sometimes 
contrived  to  get  through  an  extraordinary  dearth  of  provisions  in 
his  camp  by  proclaiming  a  fast  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  But 
what  is  that  to  the  power  assumed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Trades’ 
Unions?  They  proclaim  a  fast,  not  for  a  day,  but  for  four 
months  ;  compel  thirty  or  forty  thousand  human  beings  to  remain 
in  idleness  and  starvation  for  that  long  period  ;  and  imperiously 
command  not  only  the  members  of  their  own  Combination,  but 
all  other  workmen  whatever,  from  any  quarter,  from  infringing 
upon,  or  interfering  with  that  state  of  compulsory  idleness.  This 
deplorable  state  of  matters,  too,  is  not  produced  by  a  numerical 
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majority  of  the  whole  human  beings  concerned.  The  skilled 
labourers,  that  is,  a  twentieth  or  thirtieth  part  of  the  mass,  alone 
are  consulted  ;  and  a  majority  of  them  in  the  first  instance  adopt 
the  fatal  step.  After  it  is  adopted,  and  the  committee  organized, 
the  power  even  of  that  small  majority  is  at  an  end.  It  in  itself 
has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  committee  of  its  own  crea¬ 
ting,  whicli  is  in  possession  of  the  public  funds  ;  which  feels  none 
of  the  penury  shared  by  the  general  body  ;  which  is  invested  with 
money  to  hire  assassins,  and  armed  with  the  terrors  of  murder,  fire- 
raising,  and  vitriolic  acid.  For  months  before  the  strike  termi¬ 
nates,  the  great  majority  even  of  the  skilled  workmen  who  au¬ 
thorized  it,  have  come  heartily  to  repent  of  their  folly  ;  they 
secretly  lament  their  unhappy  blindness,  and  execrate  the  leaders 
who  advised  them  to  the  fatal  step ;  but  they  dare  not  venture  to 
give  breath  in  public  to  these  sentiments,  and  in  sullen  mourn- 
tul  silence  continue  to  yield  unwilling  obedience  to  the  mandates 
of  the  Secret  Ruling  Committee.  Mean-while,  their  families  are 
reduced  to  the  last  stages  of  destitution  ;  multitudes  are  perish¬ 
ing  for  want ;  licentiousness  arises  out  of  idleness  ;  crime  out  of 
sulfering  ;  fever  and  pestilence  make  fearful  inroads  on  a  depress¬ 
ed  and  extenuated  population,  until  at  length  the  miseries  and 
lamentations  of  the  starving  multitude  compel  the  Committee  to 
abandon  the  contest,  and  permit  the  joyful  sounds  of  indi^stry 
and  happiness  again  to  be  heard  through  the  land. 

Reverse  tlie  case — suppose  the  operatives  to  he  successful  in 
tlie  contest — that,  either  l)y  the  masters  in  general  being  un- 
al)le  to  hold  out  against  them,  or  by  their  having  so  skilfully 
planned  a  strike  against  a  particular  individual  or  company,  as 
to  have  compelled  submission  to  their  mandates  : — suppose,  far- 
tlier,  (in  order  to  make  the  case  as  favourable  as  possible  for 
the  Union),  that  the  master  is  not  ruined  by  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  that  the  manufactory  is  reopened  with  all  the  hands, 
and  full  of  activity — have  they  gained  any  real  and  durable 
benefit  by  the  change,  even  to  the  particular  trade  combin¬ 
ed  to  ell’ect  it  ?  'I’hey  have  gained  their  object  ; — perhaps 
they  have  got  an  addition  of  seven  shillings  a-week  to  their  wages, 
or  reduced  the  j)eriod  of  their  labour  from  ten  to  eight  hours 
a-day ;  or  they  have  got  an  obnoxious  manager  dismissed ;  or 
what  they  oonccivc  to  be  an  undue  proportion  of  apprentices 
discharged ;  or  a  few  new  hands  not  belonging  to  their  Union 
dismissed  from  the  establishment.  They  have  gained  a  pre¬ 
sent  object,  or  gratified  a  present  wish.  But  what  will 
he  the  ultimate  consequence  of  that  forcible  elevation  of  the 
rewards  of  labour,  or  forcible  reduction^  of  its  produce  ?  Must 
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it  not  1)0,  that  either  the  master  will  be  ruined  by  being  thus 
compelled  to  give  more,  and  receive  less  thati  the  circumstances 
of  his  trade  will  permit ;  or  that  he  will  be  driven  by  the  com¬ 
petition  of  foreign  manufacturers,  not  exposed  to  the  same  dif¬ 
ficulties,  from  the  supply  both  of  the  foreign  and  home  market  ? 
If  this  effect  does  not  take  place,  and  the  llritish  manufacturer 
is  enabled  to  maintain  Ids  ground  against  the  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  of  masters  not  embarni'ised  with  any  'Irades’  Unions,  this 
can  be  done  only  by  increasing  the  (piantity  of  machinery  which 
is  employed  in  his  work.  And  will  not  this  result  prove  hurtful 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  even  to  the  individuals 
engaged  in  such  forcible  attempts  to  raise  wages  ?  I'very  one 
knows  that  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  profits  of  master 
manufacturers  have  undergone  a  very  great  diminution  ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
the  British  manufacturer  never  experienced  such  ilifficulty  as  he 
does  now  in  maintaining  his  ground  against  the  increased  skill 
of  foreign  competition.  When,  therefore,  wages  are  forced  up, 
or  labour  diminished  by  the  forcible  intervention  of  'I'rades* 
Unions,  it  is  (juite  evident  that  the  master  must  do  one  of  three 
things, — either  he  must  become  bankrupt  and  sink  in  the  con¬ 
test  ;  or  he  must  migrate  with  his  capital  to  foreign  states,  where 
he  is  not  exposed  to  similar  difficulties ;  or  he  must  extend  so 
much  the  use  of  machinerv  in  his  establishment,  as  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  forcible  addition  tlnis  made  to  the  price  of  labour.  'J'he 
latter  alternative  is  what  he  will  naturally  do  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  it  has  already  taken  place  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
rapid  and  now  unprecedented  application  of  steam  to  weaving  in 
the  steam-power  looms,  which  has  superseded  within  these  ten 
years  to  such  an  extent  the  nse  of  human  labour  in  those  large 
establishments,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  tne 
strength  of  the  Unions  among  the  manufacturers  there  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  the  harassing  repetition  of  the  strikes  which  took 
place  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  among  the  -workmen.  The 
boasted  efficiency  and  power  of  the  Cotton- Spinners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  led  to  such  an  extensive  establishment  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  that  department  of  trade,  both  in  Lancashire  and 
Lanarkshire,  as  promises  soon  to  supersede  the  human  hand 
altogether  in  the  spinning  department.  Several  of  the  new  spin¬ 
ning-mills  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow-  are  so  constructed  as  cu- 
tirely  to  dispense  with  spinners  ;  and  numbers  have  got  them 
so  arranged  as  to  reduce  the  hands  to  half  their  former  amount. 
The  patentees  for  the  self  adjusting  mule — that  is,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  dispenses  with  the  spinners — are  from  the  late 
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strikes  so  overwhelmed  with  orders,  that  one  now  given  cannot 
he  executed  for  Jiir  years.  It  is  well  known  that  spinning  in 
this  way  is  more  cosily  than  what  it  would  be  by  the  human 
hand,  in  conjunction  with  it ;  if  the  M  ages  of  the  spinners  were 
of  a  reasonable  a»nount;  hut  the  height  to  which  they  have 
been  forced  by  combination,  and  the  vexatious  restrictions  to 
which  the  spinners  have  generally  subjected  their  masters,  have 
compelled  such  a  direction  of  ingenuity  to  the  subject,  as  pror 
mises,  at  no  distant  period,  to  extinguish  the  spinners’  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  mills  altogether. 

And  even  during  the  short  period  that  the  spinnei's  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  their  triumph,  it  may  he  doubted  m  hether  even 
they  or  their  families  are  really,  and  on  an  average  of  years, Ibene- 
tited  by  the  change.  AVe  perfectly  sympathize  M'ith  the  natural 
and  laudable  desire  of  the  working-classes  to  elevate  the  wages 
of  their  labour  ;  and  not  only  cordially  admit,  hut  earnestly  ad¬ 
vocate  the  truth,  that  a  durable  rise  of  M  ages,  arising  out  of  the 
improving  circumstances  of  society,  is  the  greatest  blessing 
M  hich  can  accrue  to  the  labouring  poor.  But  that  result,  like  all 
other  permanently  good  things  in  the  world,  can  he  acquired 
only  by  order,  industry,  and  blameless  conduct.  It  is  the  gra¬ 
dual  and  (so  far  as  tlie  changes  of  commercial  enterprise  will 
permit)  durable  rise  of  wages  which  is  really  beneficial  to  the 
working  classes ;  because  it  induces  an  elevation  of  the  stainlard 
of  comfort,  and  an  expansion  of  the  taste  for  artificial  wants,  in 
proportion  to  the  advancing  circumstances  of  society.  But 
when  wages  rise,  not  gradually,  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
condition  of  society,  but  by  fits  and  starts,  under  the  influence 
of  conspiracy,  these  salutary  elTccts  do  not  take  place.  The 
^tan(hlrd  of  comfort  is  neither  raised,  nor  is  the  influence  of 
artificial  wants  increased.  'I'he  operative  and  his  family  have 
neither  better  clothes,  better  houses,  nor  more  books, — nor  do 
they  live  better  than  before.  The  whole  surplus  gains  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  spent  in  drinking.  The  distiller  and  the  spirit- 
dealer  may  be  benefited ;  but  unquestionably  both  the  workman 
and  his  family  are  great  losers  and  sufferers  by  the  change.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  the  melancholy  fact,  that  there  is  nowhere 
such  general  destitution  in  the  families  of  operatives  as  amongst 
those  who  are  most  deeply  embarked  in  combinations,  and  earn 
the  highest  wages.  And,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  strictly  true,  that  there  is  generally  more  real  com¬ 
fort  in  the  family  of  a  hand-loom  weaver,  with  wages  of  only 
nine  or  ten  shillings  a  week,  than  in  that  of  a  cotton-spinner  or 
collier  with  from  thirty  to  forty. 
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The  reason  of  this  apparent  paradox  is  evident.  By  entering 
into  the  Trades’  Unions  the  workmen  are  insensibly  weaned 
away  from  their  families.  Instead  of  sitting  by  their  own  fire¬ 
side  with  their  children,  reading,  or  reposing  from  their  labours, 
they  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  public-houses,  or  clubs, 
discussing  the  subjects  of  their  Union — reading  the  Newspapers 
devoted  to  their  supposed  interests,  and  paid  from  their  funds  ; 
or  in  projecting  some  new  combined  operations,  by  which  still 
farther  concessions  may  be  extorted  from  their  employers.  This 
induces  a  taste  for  male  society,  which,  in  all  ranks  of  men, 
is  intimately  connected  with  drinking.  The  workman  also  by 
having  his  wages  raised  suddenly,  through  the  terrors  of  his 
Union,  and  holding  the  precarious  rise  by  arbitrary,  and  often 
illegal  authority,  is  naturally  led  to  the  usual  dissipation  of 
such  ill-gotten  gains,  and  spends  on  the  enjoyment  of  to-day 
what  he  has  no  certainty  of  holding  to-morrow.  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  gains  which  conspiracy  has  acquired  for  him 
augment  his  temptations,  and  surround  him  on  every  side  with 
danger.  lie  gets  almost  unbounded  credit  in  ale-houses  and 
gin-shops,  from  the  known  extent  of  his  earnings;  and  finds 
it  almost  impossible  to  withstand  the  importunities  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  who,  with  a  similar  command  of  money,  find  the*.iselves 
beset  with  siipilar  irresistible  temptations.  Thus  the  alternation 
of  years  of  high  wages,  with  considerable  periods  of  total  destitu¬ 
tion,  produces  the  same  cfl’ects  upon  the  working  classes  which 
the  unnatural  and  extravagant  prices  of  the  w  ar,  follow  ed  by  the 
disastrous  stagnation  and  reduction  of  the  peace,  had  upon  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Great  Britain  ;  w  ho,  it  is  well  known,  so 
far  from  having  been,  in  the  end,  benefited  by  that  alternation  of 
glittering  sunshine,  w  1th  disastrous  storm,  were  reduced  for  the 
most  part  to  irrecoverable  embarrassments  in  consequence. 

But  if  the  eft'ccts  of  these  extraordinary  alternations  of  high 
wages  with  total  idleness,  which  the  system  of  combination  pro¬ 
duces,  is  thus  of  very  doubtful  benefit  even  to  the  skilled  oj)era- 
tives  actually  engaged  in  it,  and  directly  benefited  for  a  time 
by  the  forced  elevation  of  wages  which  it  produces, — what  must 
its  eflect  be  upon  that  far  more  numerous  class  of  jjersons  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  great  market  of  labour  ?  Among  the  many  deplo¬ 
rable  results  of  the  system  of  combination  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  disastrous,  and  hitherto  has  been  the  most  unheeded,  be¬ 
cause  the  classes  who  sulFer  by  its  efiects  were  not  aware  of  the 
quarter  from  which  the  wound  they  received  bad  proceeded. 
Granting  to  the  Trades’  Unions  their  favourite  position,  that 
the  w  ages  of  sfiiiled  labour  liave  been  raised  by  the  efiects  of 
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combination, — what  effect  must  that  have  had  upon  the  remune¬ 
ration  of  unskilled  labour  ?  That  enquiry,  however,  both  in  a 
social  and  political  point  of  view,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  class  of  unskilled  labourers  is,  in  every  country,  five  times 
more  numerous  than  that  of  the  skilled,  and  it  is  far  more  ex¬ 
posed  to  oppression ;  because  the  persons  composing  it  are,  from 
their  extent  and  scattered  position,  incapable  of  combining,  and 
from  the  short  instruction  requisite  to  enable  any  one  to  engage 
in  their  employment,  the  most  exposed  to  extensive  and  depress¬ 
ing  competition.  We  never,  accordingly,  hear  of  combinations 
or  strikes  among  the  ordinary  or  unskilled  operatives.  We  hear 
of  combinations  constantly  among  the  power-loom  weavers, 
tenters,  cotton-spinners,  colliers,  miners,  iron-founders,  en¬ 
gineers,  tailors,  bakers,  or  the  like;  but  we  hear  of  none  among 
day  labourers,  hodmen,  ploughmen,  carders,  reelers,  piecers, 
pickers,  or  others  engaged  in  such  inferior  employments ;  nor  is 
it  possible  that  such  combinations  ever  can  exist.  What  then 
are  Trades’  Unions,  taken  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view, 
and  supposing  them  to  be  successful  in  the  attainment  of  all 
the  results  for  which  they  contend,  but  monopolies  of  skilled 
against  unskilled  labour  ;  and  must  not  any  forced  elevation  of 
tbe  wages  of  the  former  produce  an  undue  depression  in  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  the  latter  ?  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  which  has  never  yet  met  with  nearly  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves ;  and  which  goes  far  to  explain  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  variation  in  the  remuneration  of  different  kinds  of  labour 
which  has  long  struck  foreigners  with  such  astonishment  in 
this  country.  It  is  evident  that  remuneration  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  competition  in  the  labour  market,  is  thwarted  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  the  forcible  operation  of  these  formidable 
Unions,  and  that  their  effect  has  been  to  repress  to  a  most  undue 
and  disastrous  degree,  the  remuneration  of  the  more  unskilled,  but 
numerous  class  of  labourers  in  the  community.  By  forcibly 
elevating  at  times  the  wages  of  the  skilled  classes,  they  have 
compelled  the  masters  to  depress  the  wages  of  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  unskilled  class  of  persons  in  their  employment ;  by  de¬ 
barring  industry  in  general  an  access  to  the  skilled  trades,  except 
under  very  heavy  restrictions,  they  have  thrown  a  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  their  fellow  workmen  back  upon  the  unskilled  depart¬ 
ments  ;  and  have  lowered  the  price  of  labour  they  receive  to  an 
extent  which  has  proved  in  the  highest  degree  injurious,  both 
to  the  habits  and  welfare  of  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  the 
present  low  wages  of  many  of  tbe  branches  of  industry  which 
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employ  the  greatest  number  of  people,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  general  establishment  of  Trades’  Unions  in  the  skilled 
departments.  It  appears  from  Mr  Fielden’s  tables,  published  in 
1833,  that  the  wages  of  hand-loom  weavers,  and  prices  of  wheat 
and  oats  since  1815,  have  stood  as  follows  : — 


Wages  per  piece 
to  hand-loom 

Wheat  per 

Oats  per 

weavers. 

quarter. 

quarter. 

In  1815, 

.  4s.  6d. 

63s.  8d. 

22s.  lid. 

In  1824, 

28.  3d. 

62s.  Od. 

24s.  Id. 

In  1831, 

.  Is.  4d. 

6Gs.  Od. 

25s.  4d. 

In  1832, 

.  Is.  6d. 

61s.  Od. 

24s.  Od. 

Thus,  while  there  has  been  no  material  diminution  in  the 
price  of  provisions  from  1815  to  1832,  the  remuneration  of  the 
nand-loom  weaver  has  fallen  to  one-third  of  what  it  then  was. 
Indeed  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  they  are  generally  and 
proverbially  working  at  the  starving  point ;  that  their  earnings 
do  not  exceed  from  six  to  ten  shillings  a  week ;  and  that  any 
considerable  commercial  crisis  reduces  them  to  starvation.  This 
deplorable  reduction  in  the  wages  of  this  species  of  labour,  which, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  combined  operatives,  may  be  called 
unskilled,  because  it  can  be  learned  in  a  few  months,  took  place  at 
the  very  time  when  the  cotton-spinners  were  making  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five,  and  the  colliers  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings 
a-week.  It  is  thus  evident  that  there  has  been  some  forcible 
and  most  unjust  interference  with  the  labour  market.  And  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  this  interference  is.  Conspiracy,  armed 
with  the  terrors  of  assault  and  murder,  stands  between,  and  for¬ 
cibly  prevents  the  current  of  labour  from  flowing  out  of  those 
channels  in  which  it  is  redundant.  And  accordingly,  when  this 
barrier  is  removed,  as  it  was  at  Airdrie,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1837,  by 
the  Colliers’  Combination  being  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the 
military,  the  equilibrium  was  restored  ;  and  the  starving  weavers 
were  soon  making  thirty  shillings  a-week  by  working  in  the  coal 
mines.  This  view  may  throw  light  on  the  present  anomalous 
•tate  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  on  the  scantiness  of  remu¬ 
neration  of  several  of  the  most  meritorious  branches  of  industry. 
•The  sufferings  of  the  factory  children  have  been  cruelly  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  combinations  of  their  parents,  or  predecessors  in  the 
skilled  departments.  And,  considering  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
good  government  to  be  the  greatest  possible  permanent  happiness 
to  the  greatest  possible  number,  we  hold  the  present  operations 
of  Tra  des’  Unions,  and  combined  conspiracy,  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blots  that  exists  in  the  social  system,  and  equally  sub- 
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versive  of  the  true  ends  of  good  government,  as  of  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty,  independence,  and  social  amelioration. 

Thus  we  have  pointed  out  at  greater  length  than  we  at  first 
intended,  but  not  at  greater  length  than  the  paramount  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  requires,  the  evil  consequences  of  Trades’ 
Unions  upon  themselves — upon  their  employers — and  upon  the 
other  classes  of  society.  A  host  of  other  considerations  rush  upon 
us  in  contemplating  the  facts  we  have  stated;  but  we  have  no  room 
to  enlarge  upon  them,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  they  will  instanta¬ 
neously  arise  to  every  intelligent  and  humane  mind.  We  have 
purposely  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  means  by  which  these  evils 
may  be  remedied ;  being  desirous  to  leave  that  important  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  whose  thoughts  are  now 
directed  to  it. 

We  have  prominently  brought  forward  the  fact,  that  Combi¬ 
nation  existed  in  nearly  as  alarming  and  inveterate  a  form,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent,  before  Mr  Hume’s  Act,  as  at  the  present 
moment ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  we  do  not  think 
that  any  return  to  the  old  system  of  prohibition  of  combinations 
generally,  is  either  practicable  or  likely  to  be  attended  with  any 
benefit.  But  this  much  we  do  maintain,  that  unless  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Parliament  can  devise  some  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils 
we  have  enlarged  on,  they  will  prove  in  the  end  fatal  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  and  banish  into  other  lands 
the  capital  and  skill  which  have  raised  to  so  unprecedented  a 
height,  the  commercial  grandeur  of  the  British  empire. 


dumber  C XXXVI.  will  be  published  in  July. 
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Note. 


April,  1838. 


NOTE  to  the  article  on  the  Life  of  William  Wilberforce. 

We  have  awkwardly  enough  omitted  to  make  any  allusion,  in 
this  article,  though  the  work  forming  its  subject  proceeds  from 
two  of  his  sons,  to  Mr  Wilberforce’s  marriage.  To  correct  this 
oversight,  we  beg  here  to  mention,  that  he  married,  in  the  year 
1797,  Miss  Barbara  Spooner,  daughter  of  a  banker  of  that  name 
at  Birmingham.  By  this  lady  he  had  six  children,  of  whom  four 
sons  still  survive,  his  two  daughters  having  died  before  their 
father. 
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ANTIQUITIES  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  By  S.  Angel.  8vo.  2s. 

6(1. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  an  Aristocrat  and  Reminiscenses  of  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon.  By  a  Midshipman  of  the  Bellerophon.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Memoir  of  Mary  Evill.  By  the  Author  of  “  Emma  de  Lissau.” 
18mo.  ds.  6(1. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  G.  Crahhe.  By  his  Son,  with  many  Plates.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

Reminiscenses  from  the  Life  of  a  Lutheran  Clergyman.  By  Dr  F. 
Strauss.  12mo.  7s. 

Life  of  Count  Zinzendorf  (Moravian  Bishop).  By  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
Spangenberg.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi.  Edited  by  Buz.  With  12  illustrations 
by  Cruickshank.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  St  Vincent.  By  Captain 
Bren  ton.  2  vols.  8vo.  288. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  lion.  H.  Flood. 
By  W.  Flood,  Esq.  8vo.  128. 

Bible  Biography.  By  E.  Farr.  Foolscap.  4s.  6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Select  Translations  from  the  Greek  Minor  Poets,  &c.  By  R.  S. 
Fisher.  Royal  8vo.  21s. 

Selections  from  the  Latin  Anthology,  Translated  into  English  Verse. 
By  J.  Dunlop.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Electra  of  Sophocles  from  the  Text  of  Hermann,  with  notes. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  J.  Valpy,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  58. 

The  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  with  English  notes.  By  J.  R.  Major,  D.D. 
Post  8vo.  5s. 


EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra.  By  James  Bryce,  Jun.  ]8mo. 
48.  6d.  Sheep. 

A  Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus.  By  W.  C.  Ottley.  8vo. 
128. 6d. 
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Cousin  on  State  of  Education  in  Holland.  Translated  by  S.  Horner. 
Post  8vo.  Os,  6d. 

Robinson’s  Greek  and  English  Lexicon.  By  Negris  and  Duncan. 
8to.  25s. 

Wilson’s  French  Dictionary.  18mo.  .5s.  boards. 

New  Derivative  and  Etymological  Dictionary.  By  J.  Rowbotham, 
F.R..4.S.  18mo.  Ts. 

Gil  Bias,  abrege  par  De  la  Voye.  18mo.  Is. 

D.  Taylor’s  Counting  House  IVIanual.  12mo.  4s. 

J.  C.  Colquhoun’s  System  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  12nio. 
3s. 

Theory  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  By  J.  Forbes,  D.  D. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Chap.  I. — VI.  with  Lexicon.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Gaultier’s  Geographical  and  Historical  Questions.  3s. 

Home  Education.  By  the  Author  of  “  Natural  History  of  Enthu¬ 
siasm.”  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  British  Constitution  in  Principle  and  Action.  By  Sir  R.  Phillips. 
18mo.  Is. 

The  Child’s  Arithmetic.  18mo.  Is. 

C.  H.  F.  Bialloblotzky’s  Paradigms  and  Glossary  to  German  Reading 
Lessons.  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

De  Porquet’s  Nouvelle  Conversations  Parisiennes.  12mo.  Ss,  Gd. 
The  Moral  and  Intellectual  School  Book.  By  W.  Martin.  12mo.  48. 
On  Education  and  Self-Formation.  From  the  German  of  Dr  J.  C. 
A.  Hemroth.  Post  Bvo.  7s.  Gd. 

First  Greek  Reader.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards.  Foolscap.  5s.  Gd. 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Criticism.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Macgill,  D.D. 
8vo.  lOs.  Gd. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Painting  and  the  Fine  Arts.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  and  William  Hazlitt. 
From  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Post  8vo.  6s.,  cloth. 

Finden’s  Ports  and  Harbours  of  Great  Britain.  4to.  L.l,  lls.  Gd., 
morocco. 

Holland  and  Belgium  illustrated.  Royal  8vo.  228. 

Hardinge's  Drawing  Book  for  1838.  Folio.  218. 

Vivian’s  Sketches  in  Spain.  30  plates.  Folio.  L.4,  48. 

Stanfield’s  Sketches  on  the  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  8cc.  Folio.  L.4,  4s. 
G.  F.  Philips’  Theory  and  Practice  of  Painting  in  Water  Colour. 
4to.  258. 

Beauty’s  Costume.  A  Series  of  Female  Figures  in  the  Dresses  of  all 
Times  and  Nations.  Executed  under  the/^superintendence  of  Mr 
Heath.  4to.  218.  Or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  L.2,  28. 

GARDENING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden.  By  Patrick  Neill,  LL.D. 
From  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Post  8vo.  6s.,  cloth. 

On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils.  By  J.  Morton.  12mo.  bs. 
Cultivation  of  the  Dahlia.  By  J.  Paxton,  F.S.S.  Foolscap.  Ss.  6d. 
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The  Flower  Garden.  12ino.  10s.  6d. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge — “  British  Husbandry.”  Vol.  II.  8to. 
11s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Edinburgh  Cabinet  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography— with  Maps  of  An¬ 
cient  Geography  and  Tables.  Royal  4to.  Coloured,  LI,  11s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  By  W. 
H.  Prescott.  3  vols.  8ro.  L.2,  2s. 

Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Clan  Maclean.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Historical  Essay  on  the  Revolution  of  1688.  By  R.  P.  Ward,  Esq. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 

A  History  of  Russia.  Third  and  concluding  volume.  Forming  Vol. 
100  of  Dr  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  Foolscap  8vo.  68. 

Eastern  India.  By  Montgomery  Martin.  3  vols,  Vol.  1,  8vo.  218. 
Frost’s  History  of  the  United  States.  12mo.  ds.  6d. 

Chronological  Tables  of  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Folio.  Ss. 
The  Student's  Manual  of  Modern  History.  By  W.  C.  Taylor, 
LL.D.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Her  Times.  A  Series  of  Original  Letters. 
Edited  by  T.  Wright,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  L.l,  12s. 

Diplomatic  History  of  Greece.  By  H.  H.  Parish,  Esq.  8vo.  ISs. 

LAW  AND  JI  RISPRUDENCE. 

The  Country  Attorney’s  Pocket  Remembrancer.  By  H.  Moore. 
18ino,  4s. — or  as  a  Pocket  Book,  5s. 

Toller’s  Law  of  Executors.  By  F.  Whitmarsh.  7th  edit.  8vo.  16s. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Auctions — Excise.  Edition. 

12mo.  78. 

Chitty’s  Practice  of  the  Law.  Vol.  IV.  (Concluding  the  work.) 
Royal  8vo.  2 1  s. 

W.  Richardson’s  Epitome  of  Chancery  Practice.  12mo.  4s. 

A  Popular  Law  Dictionary,  familiarly  explaining  the  terms  and  na¬ 
ture  of  English  Law.  By  T.  E.  Tomlins.  Post  8vo.  18s. 

The  Executor’s  Guide.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  of  the  Legacy  Duty 
Office.  Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

Index  to  Law  Reports  for  1837.  By  R.  T.  Harrison.  Royal  8vo. 
6s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Rationale  of  Circumstantial  Evidence.  By  W.  Wills. 
8vo.  lOs. 

MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

The  Millwright  and  Engineer’s  Pocket  Directory.  By  J.  Bennet. 
18mo.  3s.  6d. 

On  Warming  and  Ventilating,  with  Directions  for  making  and  using 
the  Thermometer  Stove.  By  N.  Amott,  M.D.  8vo.  58. 

Specimens  of  Eccentric  Circular  Turning,  with  Practical  Instructions. 
By  Ibbetson.  3d  Edit.  8vo.  20s. 
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ObserratioDS  on  the  Railw^ays  of  the  Northern  and  Midland  Counties. 
8vo.  5s. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

Institutes  of  Surgery.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Vol.  II.,  completing  the 
work.  Post  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

Dr  J.  F.  Churchill  on  Diseases  of  Females.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Holmes  on  Consumption.  8ro.  5s. 

Medicine  and  Suroery  one  inductive  Science.  By  G.  Macilivain. 
8  VO.  12s. 

The  Alternative ;  Disease  and  Death,  or  Health  and  Long  Life.  By 
J.  Pinney,  Esq.  8vo.  Ss. 

.T.  F.  Itoyle  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Stomach  in  its  morbid  State.  By  L.  Parker.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Optbalinia.  By  J.  Slade,  M.D.  8vo.  5s. 

Medical  Zoology  and  Mineralogy.  By  J.  Stephenson,  M.D.  Royal 
8vo.  21.  2s. 

Quain’s  Elements  of  Anatomy.  4th  edition.  1  vol.  8vo.  22s. 

Dr  Holland’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Vol.  II.  Part  1. 
Cholera.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Notes  on  the  Medical  History  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Legion  of 
Spain.  By  R.  Alcock.  8vo.  5s. 

Diet  on  Regimen.  By  R.  Dick,  M.D.  Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  Typhus  Fever.  By  A.  H.  Callanan,  M.D. 
8vo.  Ss. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity.  By 
Sir  W.  C.  Ellis,  M.D.  8vo.  10s. 

Madden  on  Cutaneous  Absorption.  8vo.  5S' 

Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures.  By  E.  F.  Lonsdale.  8vo.  16s. 

On  the  Functions  of  the  Cerebellum.  By  Drs  Gall,  Vimont,  and 
Broussais.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  G.  Combe.  8vo.  8s. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Bladder.  By  W.  Coulson.  12mo.  5s. 

Levison  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums.  2d  edition.  12mo.  3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

Encyclopjedia  Britannica.  Seventh  Edition.  Vol.  XVI.  Parts  I. 
and  H.  Boards.  18s.  each. 

- .  Parts  XCI.  to  XCVT.  6s.  each. 

- .  Parts  LXXXVIII.  to  C.  3s.  each. 

- - -  Republication.  Vol  I.  to  Vol  HI.  Part 

II.  Full  cloth  lettered.  ISs.  each. 

- .  Separate  Treatises  from.  In  post  8vo. 

Cloth.  6s.  each,  viz. ; — 

‘  Treatise  on  Geology.  By  Professor  Phillips. 

‘ - Magnetism.  By  Sir  David  Brewster. 

‘  - - The  Microscope.  By  Ditto. 

‘ - Molluscous  Animals.  By  Professor  Fleming. 

‘ - Mineralogy.  By  Professor  Jameson. 

'  Painting  and  the  Fine  Arts.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  and  W.  Hazlitt. 
‘  The  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden.  By  Dr  Patrick  Neill.’ 
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Connected  Essays  and  Tracts.  By  H.  O’Connor,  Esq.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Colloquies  ;  Imaginary  Conversations  between  a  Phrenologist  and  the 
Shade  of  Dugald  Stewart.  By  Dr  J.  Slade.  12mo.  Is.  6(1. 

Martelli’s  Naval  Officers’  Guide  to  Preparing  Ships  for  Sea.  Foolscap. 
2d  edition.  6s. 

Lord  Bacon’s  Works.  2  vols.  Imperial  8vo.  21.  2s. 

The  Annual  Scrap  Book.  1838.  Foolscap,  ds. 

The  Lounger’s  Common  Place  Book.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  148. 
Thoughts  on  Tactics  and  Military  Organization.  By  Lieut.-Cul.  J. 
Mitchell,  H.P.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Masterpieces  of  English  Prose  Literature.  Vol.  IV.,  “  More’s  Utopia,” 
SiC.  By  J.  A.  St  Jolin.  12mo.  5s. 

M.  F.  Tapper’s  Proverbial  Philosophy,  a  Book  of  Thoughts,  &c.  8vo. 
78. 

Trifles  for  Leisure  Hours  ;  Essays,  &c.  By  M.  A.  Z.  12mo.  4s. 
Sketches  of  Young  Gentlemen.  Foolscap.  3s. 

Thoughts  of  the  Times,  or  Men  and  Things.  By  T.  B.  Browne,  Esq. 
Foolscap.  6s. 

Realities  of  Life.  By  the  Author  of  Scenes  in  our  Parish.  12mo.  3s. 
The  Hand  Book  of  Cookery.  18mo.  28. 

Manual  of  Laconics.  By  John  Taylor.  18mo.  4s. 

Aitkin’s  Tradesman’s  and  Measurer’s  Assistant.  12mo.  Ss. 

-  Measurer  for  Mahogany,  &c.  8vo.  12s. 

H.  C.  Agnew  on  the  Great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  4to.  Is,  6d. 
Jorrock’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  With  12  Illustrations,  by  Phiz.  8vo. 
16s. 

The  Soldier’s  Library.  12mo.  6s. 

Stable  Economy,  a  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses.  By  J. 
Stewart.  12mo.  78. 6d. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds  and  Whales.  With  17  Plates. 
From  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  4to.  Boards.  12s. 

Gleanings  of  Nature.  By  R.  Mudie.  Imperial  8vo.  16s. 

The  Caleopterist’s  Manual.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope.  8vo.  7s. 
The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle.  By  C.  Darwin. — Part  1. 
No.  1.  Fossil  Mammalia.  8s. 

History  of  British  Reptiles.  By  Thomas  Bell,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  With 
woodcuts.  8vo.  No.  I.  2s.  6d. — Also,  in  royal  and  imperial,  to  match 
his  Quadrupeds  and  Yarrell’s  Fishes  and  Birds. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Treatise  on  the  Microscope.  By  Sir  David  Brewster.  Post  8vo. 
68.  cloth. 

W.  Rhind’s  Age  of  the  Earth  considered.  Foolscap.  5s. 

The  Doctrine  of  Limits.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell.  8vo.  Qs. 
Kyan  on  the  Elements  of  Light.  Royal  8vo.  lOs. 

Higgins’  Philosophy  of  Sound.  12mo.  68. 
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NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Mary  end  Florence  at  {Sixteen ;  being  a  Continuation  of  Grave  and 
Gay.  12mo.  6s. 

Raff  Hall.  By  R.  Suliran,  Ksq.  3  vols.  post  8ro.  1/.  lIs.  6d. 

Warner  Arundell ;  the  Adventures  of  a  Creole.  By  E.  L.  .Joseph,  of 
Trinidad.  .3  vols.  post  8vo.  If.  11s.  6d. 

Royston  Gower;  or.  The  Days  of  King  John.  By  T.  Miller.  3 
vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  11s.  6d. 

The  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady.  Illustrated  by  Eight  Portraits, 
from  highly  finished  Drawings,  by  E.  T.  Parris.  By  the  Countess  of 
Blessington.  Post  8vo.  21b. 

Bethune’s  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry,  12mo.  4s. 

Misrepresentation ;  or,  Scenes  in  Real  Life.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/. 
11s.  6d. 

Men  of  Character.  By  D.  Jerrold.  With  Twelve  Illustrations.  3 
vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  lls.  6d. 

The  Bit  o’  VVTitin’,  and  other  Tales.  By  the  O’Hara  Family.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

Convent  Tales.  By  a  Protestant  Lady.  Post  8vo.  8s. 

The  Courtier’s  Daughter.  By  Lady  Stepney.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/. 
lls.  6d. 

Mortimer  Delmar,  &c.  By  the  Author  of  “  Conrad  Blessington.” 
3  vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Alice ;  or.  The  Mysteries :  a  Sequel  to  Ernest  Maltravers.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Mrs  Wilberforce  ;  or.  The  Widow  and  Her  Orphans.  2  vols.  post 
8  VO.  21s. 

Count  Cagliostro ;  or.  The  Charlatan :  a  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Outward  Bound  ;  or,  A  Merchant’s  Adventures.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
H.  lls.  6d. 

Piers  de  Gaveston.  By  E.  E.  C.  2  vols.  12ino.  12.s. 

The  Robber.  In  3  vols.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Gypsy,”  “  Atti- 
la,”  &c.  Post  8vo.  1/.  lls.  6(1. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

New  Year’s  Tribute  to  the  New  Reign.  4to.  Cloth,  gilt  leaves.  Ss. 

Campbell’s  Poems.  Illustrated.  8vo.  208.  extra  boards. 

Rogers’  Italy.  Illustrated  with  woodcuts.  Foolscap.  5s.  cloth. 

Bian(;a,  and  other  Poems.  By  Lydia  B.  Smith.  Foolscap.  58. 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Herbert.  8vo. 
148. 

The  Missionary ;  a  Poem.  By  T.  Taylor.  12mo.  38. 

Wieland’s  Gandalin ;  a  Poem.  Translated  by  F.  Hope.  12mo.  48. 

English  Songs  and  Ballads.  By  Alexander  Hume.-  12mo.  38.  6(1. 

Stanley,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  C.  Fylcr,  Esq.  Foolscap.  38.  6d. 

The  Lady  of  Lyons,  by  E.  L.  Bulwer ;  a  Play.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Covenanters,  and  other  Poems.  By  H.  Brown.  I8mo.  3s.  6d. 
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The  Pleasures  of  Piety;  a  Poem.  By  the  Rer.  R.  Wilson,  of 
Greenock.  12mo.  5s. 

Lays  for  Leisure  Hours.  By  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley.  2  vols  post  870. 

218. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Theory  of  the  Constitution.  By  J.  B.  Bernard,  Esq.  Vol.  11.  Part 
L  8vo.  6s. 

The  Parliamentary  Touchstone ;  or,  Political  Guide  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  32mo.  2s.  6d. 

British  Colonization,  and  Coloured  Tribes.  By  S.  Bannister.  12mo. 

Jjs. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Manual  of  Conduct,  or  Christian  Principles  Exemplified  in  Daily 
Conduct.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice,”  &c. 
ike.  12mo.  7a.  6d.,  cloth. 

Stephen  and  the  Rock  of  his  Salvation.  By  Dr  F.  W.  Krummacher. 
18mo.  Is.  6d. 

Visits  of  Familiar  Instruction.  12mo.  ds.  6d. 

Dew  of  Hermon,  or  Zion’s  Daily  Sacrifice.  32mo.  3s.  6d. 

Sermons  to  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Preston.  12mo.  6s. 
Bishop  Daniel  M'ilson’s  Sermons  in  India.  8vo.  128. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  By  T.  M'Crie,  D.D.  Foolscap.  5s. 
Genealogies  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  J.  P.  Morris.  4to. 
21e. 

Thirteen  Lectures  to  Mechanics.  12mo.  3s. 

Dr  W.  Fleming’s  Scripture  Gazeteer.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  26s. 

The  Beast  and  his  Image.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Fysh.  8vo.  12s. 
Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

G.  W.  Craufurd’s  Examination  Questions  on  Butler’s  Analogy.  Fools¬ 
cap.  2s.  6d. 

Bradley’s  Practical  Sermons.  Vol.  2.  Post  8vo.  Ss. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth’s  Scheme  of  Bishoprics.  8vo.  lOs. 

Burgh’s  Tracts  for  the  Church.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Twenty-one  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Mathias,  A.M.  8vo.  12s. 
A  Concise  History  of  Foreign  Baptists.  By  G.  H.  Orchard.  12mo.  6s. 
The  Family  of  Bethany.  From  the  French  of  A.  Bonnet.  Foolscap.  68. 
Bishop  Ken’s  Prose  Works.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Round.  8vo.  lOs.  fid. 
The  Kingdom  of  Christ.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  Ids. 

Dr  W.  B.  Sprague’s  Lectures  on  True  Christianity  and  other  Systems. 
I2mo.  5s. 

The  Variations  of  Popery.  By  S.  Edgar.  8vo.  128. 

Posthumous  Letters  on  Spiritual  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Pierce. 
12mo.  5s. 

Studies  of  the  Apocalypse.  12mo.  5a. 

Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  and  History  of  the  Mar¬ 
tyrs.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Seymour.  Imperial  8vo.  218. 

The  Religious  History  of  Man.  By  D.  Morrison.  12mo.  6s. 

Rev.  H.  Woodward’s  Sermons.  8vo.  lOs.  fid. 

Elisha.  By  Dr  F.  W.  Krummacher.  12mo.  6e. 
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The  Case  of  the  Regale  and  of  the  Pontificate  Stated.  Bjr  the  Rev. 
C.  Leslie.  8vo.  ds  6d. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying.  Revised  and 
Abridged  by  Hale.  Foolscap.  8s.  6'd. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Tabernacle.  By  John  Vizard.  l2mo.  2s.  6d. 
Solomon  and  Shulamite.  Sermons  on  the  Canticles.  By  Dr  F.  \V. 
Krummacher.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  H.  Fronde  (of  Darlington).  2  vols.  8vo. 

218. 

Memorials  from  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  in  1836  &  1837. 
8vo.  ds.  6d. 

Meditations  on  Texts  of  Scripture,  &c.,  in  Verse.  32mo.  2s.  6d. 

Our  Young  Men,  their  Importance  and  Claims.  By  Dr  F.  A.  Cox. 
Foolscap,  ds. 

On  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Religious  Parties  in  England.  By 

R.  Vaughan.  12mo.  Ss. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Poole’s  Testimony  of  St  Cyprian  against  Rome.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 
Young  Men;  or,  an  Appeal  to  Society  on  their  Behalf.  By  the  Rev. 

S.  Davies.  12mo.  ds.  6d. 

Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Blunt.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

C.  G.  Finney’s  (of  New  York)  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion.  Post 
8vo.  Gs. 

Confessions  of  a  French  Catholic  Priest.  By  J.  F.  B.  Morse.  18mo. 
28.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  Ewing  ;  with 
Memoir  by  Rev.  G.  Struthers.  1 2mo.  5a. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Prospects  of  the  Adamite  Race. 
8vo.  78. 6d. 

Sabbation,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench.  Fools¬ 
cap.  58. 

Bishop  Hall’s  Three  Centuries  of  Meditations  and  \'ovva.  2s. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible.  32mo.  28.  6d. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  Explained.  By  Mrs  Bakewell.  18ino.  Is.  6d. 
The  New  Testament.  Edited  by  A.  Campbell.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Little  Sanctuary — Domestic  Prayers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton.  8vo.  78.  6d. 

The  Sacred  Garland.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer.  2 
vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  True  Character  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Ing¬ 
ram.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

The  Church  in  the  Ephah.  12mo.  38. 

Evangelical  Theology.  By  Dr  Ow'en.  I2mo.  Ss. 

Practical  Christianity.  By  R.  Lucas,  D.D.  I8mo.  3s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Wellsted’s  Travels  in  Arabia.  Maps  and  Plates.  2  vols.  8vo.  248. 
Notes  of  a  Journey  through  Canada,  United  States,  and  West  Indies. 
By  J.  Logan.  Post  8vo.  78. 
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The  Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland.  By  T.  Binns.  2  vols.  Post 
8  VO.  25s. 

Ueminiscences  of  the  Spanish  War.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Farr.  Post  8vo. 
8s. 

The  Prisoners  of  Abdel  Kader,  or  Five  Months’  Captivity  among  the 
Arabs  in  1836.  By  Mons.  A.  de  France.  6s. 

Retrospect  of  Western  Travel.  By  Miss  H.  Martineau.  3  vols. 
Post  8vo.  If.  I  Is.  6d. 

J.  G.  Wilkinson’s  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

3  vols.  8vo.  3f.  3s. 

Narrative  of  the  Residence  of  the  Persian  Princes  in  London  in  1835- 
36.  By  J.  B.  Fraser.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  218. 

Damascus  and  Palmyra ;  a  Journey  to  the  East.  By  C.  G.  Addison. 

2  vols  8vo.  328. 

The'  Hon.  P.  C.  Scarlett’s  South  America  and  the  Pacific.  2  vols. 
Post  8  VO.  25s. 

Excursions  in  Italy.  By  C.  F'.  Cooper.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  2 Is. 

Hill  and  Valley;  or,  Hours  in  England  and  Wales.  By  Miss  C. Sin¬ 
clair.  Post  8vo.  lOs. 

Vienna  and  the  Austrians.  By  Mrs  Trollope.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 
The  River  and  the  Desert ;  or,  Recollections  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Chartreuse.  By  Miss  Pardoe.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  ISs. 

Men  and  Things  in  America.  By  A.  Thomson.  12mo.  Ts. 

Seven  Weeks  in  Belgium,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  Lombardy,  Savoy, 
&c.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  With  Map  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
25s. 

BOOKS  FOK  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Conversations  on  Nature  and  Art.  By  a  Lady.  Second  Series.  l2mo. 
6s.  6d. 

Aphorisms  for  the  Young.  18rao.  Is.  6d. 

Little  Alfred  of  Anglesey.  18mo.  28.  6d. 

Scenes  iu  the  Hop  Garden.  1  vol.  Foolscap.  48. 

Peter  Parley’s  Universal  History.  Square.  4s.  6d. 

Bible  Stories  for  very  Little  Children.  By  a  Father.  Second  Series. 
28.  6d. 

Reading  Recreations.  By  the  Editor  of  Relaxation.  18mo.  4s.  6d. 
The  Nameless  Grave  and  the  Blind  Restored  to  Sight.  By  J.  Strick¬ 
land.  Is.  6d. 

A  Word  in  Season  and  Christmas  Boxes.  By  Ditto.  Is.  6d. 

Tales  about  Wales.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  Captain  Basil  Hall. 
1 2mo.  48.  6d. 

Gaffer  Greenwood’s  Pleasant  Tales.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Love  Token  for  Children.  By  Miss  Sedgwick.  Foolscap.  4s. 
Stories  al>out  Dogs.  By  T.  Bingley.  •  With  Cuts,  by  T.  Landseer. 
Square.  43. 

An  Hour  at  Bearwood,  and  the  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Kids.  Square* 

28. 

The  Orphan’s  Isle.  By  Charles  Wall.  12mo.  48.  6d. 
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Cousin  Ellen,  a  Tale.  By  Eliza  Paget.  Square.  28.  6d. 

Scenes  from  Real  Life.  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  Square.  Is.  6d. 

First  and  Second  Lessons  for  the  Nursery.  By  W.  R.  Macdonald. 
Square.  Is.  6d. 

Seeds  of  Knowledge.  By  Miss  Julia  Comer.  Square.  Is.  6d. 

The  Shipwrecked  Orphans.  By  J.  Ireland.  Square.  Is.  6d. 

Edwin  and  Mary.  By  Lady  Tuite.  12mo.  5s. 

Alice  Benden ;  or,  the  Bowed  Shilling.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 
18ino.  28. 

Shanty,  the  Blacksmith.  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  18mo.  2s. 

Peter  Parley’s  Tales  about  the  United  States.  Square.  3s.  6d. 

Fire  Hundred  Curious  and  Interesting  Narratires  and  Anecdotes. 
12mo.  Ss. 
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